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—makes mirrors cloudless— la ll 


. : and Powder form 
Clouds and smears on a mirror are hard to remove by washing and 


rubbing and polishing. “Hasn't 
. ‘ . ; 7 t 
But a wet cloth with some Bon Ami on it disposes of them easily. yell” 


Then the Bon Ami dries on the glass and the dried Bon Ami 


wipes off with one sweep of a dry, soft cloth. 


Use a thin watery lather! It cleans just as well and wipes off 
most easily. 
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Why worry— 


the floor is Valsparred! 


Think of having a varnish on your floors, 
woodwork, and furniture that says, “Why 
worry when accidents happen?” 


laundry, spills and splashes won’t hurt it 
in fact, the way to clean a Valsparred 
surface is to wash it with hot water and soap! 


There is one such varnish—Valspar. . : . 

Use Valspar wherever you need varnish, 
Thousands of tests have proved conclu- indoors or out. 
sively that water, either scalding hot or 
icy cold, positively will not injure its surface. It protects and preserves. It is quick- 
drying. It gives a beautiful finish. It is 


Nor will ; ‘ ia, ¢ s 
O ill alcohol, ammonia, and such woriderfully tough and durable. 


liquids turn it white, spot or mar its 
beautiful surface. 


AAMAS 


Don’t rest content with merely reading 
In the bathroom, kitchen, pantry, and about Valspar varnish. Try it. 


Special Offer—If you wish to test Valspar send 20c.in stamps and 
we will send you é¢nough Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 


° VALENTINE & COMPANY 
VALENTINE'S 454 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1832 
New York Toronto 
clits VAENTMES = "Esin 
Boston Amsterdam 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White W. P. FULLER & Co. San Francisco and Principal 


acific Coast Cities 
Copyright, 1918, Valentine & Company 
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Gipsy Smith 

Born in a gipsy tent, this famous 
evangelist has talked to more people 
than any other living man. Now he 
has written “A Straight Talk to 
Women.” Every mother of a boy “over 
there” will find in it words to fill her 
with both pride and consolation. ° 


“Wapi, the Walrus” 


James Oliver Curwood has written some 
of the greatest animal stories in exis- 
tence, but this time he has written about 
a dog—of all animals the closest to 
man. Strong men and strong emotions 
characterize Mr. Curwood’s work. This 
story is no exception. As you read it, 
you will find yourself thrilled by its 
tush and sweep of primitive feelings. 


“The Hussy” 

and “Two Dog Collars” are unlike 
any stories we have ever published. 
But they are good stories—or we 
wouldn’t be having them. One is a 
vigorous love story of the mountain 
country, the other is of a burning love 
that hid itself behind a cold mask. You 
will like them both. 


War Business 

is the most important thing in America 
today. It has right of way every- 
where, especially on the railroads. That 
is why magazines are so frequently late. 
We shall all be glad when conditions 
improve, but we are all proud of the 
record troop shipments that are being 
made, and if it is necessary to sidetrack 
a mail car for a train-load of soldiers, 
who is going to complain? Please wait 
a few days before you do. 


Women of England 


How do you suppose the women 

of England celebrated their great 

1 suffrage victory—by hiring a hall and 
having a big, noisy celebration? They 
went to a famous church in Trafalgar 
Square, and to triumphal music 
marched down the aisle and laid their 
suffrage banners on the altar. The 

i} act but emphasized the greatness of 
these women, who dropped their own 
fight the moment the world’s freedom 
had to be fought for. Miss Doty 
has brought back from England a 
most inspiring and helpful message. 








What Cocoa for the 
boy with hollow legs? 


Can you ever hope to fill him 
up? No-—but you’ve got to keep 
on trying! 


He uses up the energy of his 
three (to six!) meals a day almost 
faster than you can prepare them. 


Lowney’s Cocoa will help out, 
we are sure. It isn’t too rich for 
his digestion —its 25% of nutritive 
cocoa-butter fats will tuck away a 
lot of the energy he needs. 


When he’s off for a hike, slip a 
can of Lowney’s in his haversack. 
It may be prepared with any high- 
erade condensed milk—and makes 
great cocoa. 


And for home rations, serve that 
young “Slim Jim” of yours a cup or 
two of Lowney’s each day. Aside 
from being good for him, it will 
do you good just to see him smack 
his lips! 


The Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston, Mass. 
The Walter M. Lowney Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


Lowney’s Cocoa has always been in accord 
with the Government Pure Food Standards. 
It accords, too, with Dr. Wiley’s and the 
Westfield Standards of Pure Foods. 


For your children’s sake 
Bs 


At grocers. In flavor-tight tins 


10c to 50¢e sizes 


In using advertisement 


Ss see page 6 

















the Editor Has 


HIS world is run on faith. Business men call 

it credit, but that is too narrow a definition 

of the processes by which trade is maintained 

and the relations of men—and of nations— 
extended. Faith, in the last analysis, has nothing to 
do with what is in a man’s today’s bank account; what 
counts is what, yesterday and today and tomorrow, was 
and is and will be in his soul. Bank accounts may run 
low and business survive; soul stuff never. It is the 
one thing that keeps business from degenerating into a 
system of petty policing, international relationships 
from being a nightmare of suspicion. Germany had 
ample credit in every market, but in her own heart she 
had no faith. And the credit she so skilfully built up 
is gone. In the eyes of the world she is bankrupt, 
and bankrupt she would still be though she gained the 
whole world for indemnity, for never again would she 
be trusted. For a dollar down she might get trade 
value, for a pledge of faith she would find there was no 
exchange. 

Now our government has faithin us. It has engaged 
ina big job, counting on the help of every man and woman 
citizen of America. It has sent to Europe more than a 
million five hundred thousand men, expecting us to keep 
them there and to send others in a never-ending stream, 
and guns and shells and rifles and bullets and food: and 
clothes: and everything else that will be needed until 
the job has been finished, the murderer at Berlin ap- 
prehended and punished, and the last happy warrior 


* brought safely*Home. This is going to take a lot of 


money, but-we have a lot of money, and Washington 
Will turn confidently to us for whatever it may need. 
And we-must supply it. 

To be specific, the Fourth Liberty Loan is coming 
at the end of September. Advices late in July are that 
it will-be for six billion dollars, at least. The collateral 
is the United States of America. The interest is expected 
to be 4% percent and the satisfaction of whipping the 
Kaiser and all his minions. With millions of young 
men offering their lives, who could ask more for a dollar? 
Who would not give it, if it were asked for? Who would 
yot say, faced with the question, that those who stay at 
home have.no right to a profit, no right to make money, 
while others are sacrificing their opportunities and their 
lives? 

There is the loan. It must be taken. It is every soul 
for itself when it comes to decisions. Some there are 
that still delight in fatness and won’t sacrifice, but the 
majority are facing the situation nobly and will do their 
part. Here a little and there a little, we’ll cut down our 
expenses, and these little savings with others’ big savings 
and others’ investments will make that sum, however 
vast, that is needed to win the war. Our blood has run 
red in the fields of France. It shall not be in vain. 
When the loan is offered take all you can—and keep it. 


RY being selfish—just once and _patriotically. 

Think of yourself next winter when the mercury 
is down below the shivering line and the hard-hearted 
coal man looks at your card and tells you to go ahead 
and shiver because you have had your share of coal. 
Then see if you can’t somehow check the drain on the 
coal-bin these warm days. There are leaks innumerable 
through which our coal supply is slipping, and your 
household doubtless contributes its share. Remember 
that it is as patriotic to save coal as it is to save food. 
Remember that our two million boys in France this 
winter must be kept comfortable and that most of the 
coal must go from here. You can have every comfort, 
including warmth, if you save; they can have nothing— 
unless you save. Sixty million tons is the minimum to 
be saved. Save your share today and tomorrow. 


to Say 


HE days of the year are over in which to plan new 
food supplies. Death in the guise of frost will soon 
lay its destroying fingers on everything not garnered. 
No seed can now go into the earth and bring forth flowers 
and fruit ere the sun takes its short course through our 
autumnal sky. What we have must last us until another 
spring. So these are the days for gleaning. Huge have 
been the harvests, but huge is the need, for all the warring 
world is sending up the hunger cry, and only we can still 
it. Before spring there will come a call from Russia, 
where confusion has reigned during all this harvest 
season. ‘Traitorous though she has been as a nation, 
most of her people are still in sympathy with the Allies. 
So when the call comes we will answer it. Knowing these 
things are ahead of us, why not prepare to the utmost 
now? What if your shelves are full? If there is food 
still in your garden, save it somehow. Somewhere near 
you this winter there will be those whom want will pinch 
most grievously, and you can help more acceptably by 
going to your storehouse than by turning to your pocket- 
book. This is a woman’s job, one that she is handling 
right gloriously, but she must cary on a little longer 
for the sake of all that we have placed in the scale against 
the misrule of autocracy. Another row on the shelf, 
please. 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING suggests to each one of 
its mother-readers that she do these two things: 
write to the Children’s Bureau at Washington for a copy 
of its new bulletin, ‘Child Care,” and let her senators 
and congressmen know that she is in favor of the passage 
of the Robinson-Rankin Bill, which proposes to grant 
Federal aid to state work for mothers and babies in rural 
districts. The publication of the bulletin is a distinct 
achievement to mark the Children’s Year: if the bill 
is made a law it will be a triumph. Mothers can have 
both for the asking. It is inconceivable that they will 
not ask. We have, examined the bulletin catefully; 
it is an admirable continuation of the series begun with 
“Prenatal Care” and advanced in “Infant Care,” both 
of which we have previously recommended. Mrs. Max 
West, author of the three bulletins, has done an important 
work with great care and insight into the needs of 
mothers, the most intelligent of whom need guidance 
and the counsel of those familiar with baby lore. Miss 
Julia Lathrop, Chief, is giving her life to the work. And 
the work is showing results that are both giatifying 
and valuable. The Children’s Bureau deserves the 
undivided support of Americans of all classes. Send 
for the bulletin; get behind the bill. 


Ty you notice that you got only a nickel back out 
of a quarter when you bought this magazine? And 
last month, too? The August issue was the first one at 
the new price, for that was the first one to be mailed after 
the date fixed by Congress for its “‘zone” law to go into 
effect. Publishing costs have been increasing month 
by month ever since the war started, but in only a few 
instances were the readers asked to meet these costs by 
paying more for their magazines. Now with increases 
in postal rates ranging from fifty to several hundred per- 
cent added to the increased cost of material of all kinds 
there is nothing for us to do but charge more for our 
magazine. However, for the present that increase will 
apply only to copies purchased singly. The subscription 
price will remain the same for a while. In the meantime 
there will be no change in the policy of the magazine. 
We shall continue to make each issue just as interesting, 
just as inspiring, just as helpful, just as beautiful as we 
know how. And if you ever get a copy that you 
think isn’t worth the little that it cost you, please tell 
us why you think so. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOw, Editor 
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A PRAYER FOR THE 
WORLD'S REBUILDERS 


By Theodosia Garrison 


SON 
\ 


SS 


E send them off to.school again today, 
This cool September morning. All the street 
Is musical with patter of small feet, 
And little, shining faces all the way 
Seem wayside posies for our smiles to greet. 


I wonder if they ever guess or know 
With what strange tenderness we watch them go? - 


\ 


| 
Y'//) 
If 


Just children on their way to school again? 

Nay, it is ours to watch a greater thing— 

These are the World’s Rebuilders, these must bring 
Order to chaos, comforting to pain, 

And light in blasted fields new fires of spring. 


HR 


Dear Lord, Thy childish hands were weak and small, 
Yet had they power to clasp the world withal, 

Grant these, Thy little kindred, strength as true— 

They have so much to learn, so much to do! 
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“Clyde,” said Faith, “this war is the biggest thing in the world, the biggest thing there has ever been in the 


world. A faith that would trust blindly at any other time must be given reasons now. You aren’t needed 
I have always hoped that when I loved, I could love in spite of everything, 
But I find that I can’t. The man I love must have honor and a sense of duty”’ 


here, and you are needed there. 
without question, blindly. 





‘“*Listen!’’ 


would you take it?” 


said Murdock. 


Vernon raised his haggard eyes. 


“If I showed you a chance to make money—real money— 
“How?” he asked. 


“There are 


people who would pay well for certain information to which you have access,” said Murdock 


THE WEB of the SPIDER. 


Beginning the best mystery story yet written by 


ERNON let himself in quickly. 

Water oozed from his shoes and 

dripped from his soft hat. The 

sooner he removed his’ wet 
things, the happier he would be. His 
apartment was of the sort known as “‘rail- 
road”’—a long corridor on which all the 
rooms opened. His hat and coat on a 
stand by the front door, he: started down 
tre hall. 

That there was a light in his living-room 
Was not unusual. Suki, his Japanese man 
of all work, could not be taught that illu- 
mination is expensive. As often as Ver- 
non reminded him to turn off the lights 
on leaving the place after his day’s work, 
so often did Suki—out of sheer stubborn- 
hess, perhaps—leave them turned on. So 
the light that gleamed through the open 
door was not in itself responsible for 
Vernon’s pausing on the way to his bed- 
Ttoom where he might exchange wet, 
cold shoes for warm, dry slippers. It was 


Arthur Somers Roche 


Author of ‘‘ Loot,” ‘‘The Gray Hair,” etc. 


Illustrated by 


M. Leone Bracker 


something that he sensed, rather than felt, 
the presence of some one in the living-room. 
The least tremor of nervousness shook 
him. He placed his hand 6n the edge of 
the door to steady himself. Then nervous- 
ness was replaced by puzzlement. For 
while there was some one in the living- 
room, that some one was asleep. The 
gentle breathing that he heard could not 
emanate from the lungs of a_ burglar. 
Somehow we do not associate gentle res- 
piration with thieves of the night. Cau- 
tiously he peered into the room. Surprise, 
amazement, fought with dismay. 
“Faith!” he said, “Faith!” 
The girl curled up in the armchair 
started. Her eyes opened. The flush of 
sleep vanished; her lips parted as though 
to scream. Then she recognized Vernon, 


and color swept back into her cheeks. Her 
hands went up to rearrange the hair dis- 
ordered by her nap. It was_ beautiful 
hair; even the tam pulled well down upon 
her head could not hide either its quantity 
or its lustrous brown quality. - She smiled 
wonderfully. ; 

“‘Vou frightened me, Clyde,” she said. 

“Faith, do you know what time it is? 
he asked sternly. 

“T suppose it is late,”’ she said. 

“ ‘Tate’! It’s nearly one, Faith. 
let you in here?” 

‘“*VYou might tell me that you’re glad to 
see me,” she mocked. She straightened 
out the feet that had been tucked under 
her. The blood running into the cramped 
muscles made her cry with chagrin. She 
stood up. Tall, slim, delectable, she 
danced lightly up and down. “Cramped,” 
she announced. 

“Who let you in here, Faith? Do your 
parents—? Faith, do you realize—?” 

21 


Who 
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“The haliboy let me in,” she told him, 
‘““at ten o’clock, and I’ve been here ever 
since. Nice hours you keep, Clyde Vernon! 
Mussy place you have, I must say!” She 
looked round the room, the tip of her nose 
wrinkled with disdain. “Your Suki im- 
poses on you dreadfully, Clyde. There’s 
dust on the mantel and—” 

“Faith,” cried Vernon. “Please! Do 
you know what will be said if any one 
discovers you here? Where’s your coat?” 
He saw it hanging over a chair. He picked 
it and up held it out for her. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “‘ Fifteen 
minutes more or less will neither make nor 
break my reputation, Clyde. And I must 
talk with you.” 

“But not tonight,” he said. “If there’s 
anything important, it can wait.” 


eon mockery, the recklessness left her 
warm gray eyes. “It would have to be 
important, wouldn’t it, Clyde—for me to 
come here?” She sat down again; she 
leaned forward, her elbows on her knees, 
her pretty, round chin—a chin that held a 
hint of stubbornness—cupped in her soft 
palms. ‘‘ You’re a most proper young man, 
Clyde, and I am a most proper young 
woman. But propriety is not the most 
important thing in the world.” 

“You will find few of your family to 
agree with you tonight,’ he said grimly. 

“But I’m not going to ask them to- 
night,”’ she told him. ‘Sit down, Clyde; 
I want to talk with you. Don’t argue with 
me. I know exactly what the world would 
think of the daughter of Senator Martin 
Hurdayne if the world could see her now. 
But there are things infinitely more desir- 
able than the good opinion of the world. 
And I’m not going to lose that good opin- 
ion, for the world will never know that I 
was here.” 

“The hallboy,” he reminded her. 

She smiled. ‘‘A raincoat collar and a 
loose tam are effectual disguises, Clyde.”’ 
She sat bolt upright. “But it wouldn’t 
matter. Nothing matters, Clyde, except—”’ 

He broke the pause. Her eyes, clear, 
warm, honest, seemed to bore into his own. 
“Tf you won’t go, Faith, you won’t, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

She nodded her head with emphasis. 
“‘Clyde, I dined at the Waldrons’ tonight. 
I heard something there that made me beg 
off the theater, go home, change, slip out 
of the house, and come to your apartment. 
I tried first to reach you at the club, but 
you weren’t there.” 

His eyes wavered for a moment before 
her steady look. “Yes?” he said. 

“‘Clyde, is it true that you were offered 
a commission at the outbreak of war?” 

“Who ever said such a thing?” he 
evaded. 

“‘Does that matter?” she asked. ‘‘ What 
counts is the truth of the utterance. Clyde, 
is it true?” 

“Listen, dear,” he said. “If some en- 
thusiastic friend says that he can get one 
a captaincy, it doesn’t necessarily mean 
that he can make good his offer.” 

“But the Secretary of War could hardly 
be called an enthusiastic friend—promising 
more than he could fulfil.” Her lips 
quivered; there was a glint of moisture in 
her eyes. “A proud woman, Clyde, asks 
explanations once. Not again. I’m not 
really asking explanations; I merely want 
a question answered. I think,” she went 
en gently, “TI have the right to know. We 


The Web of the Spider 


are engaged, Clyde. The man that I am 
to marry—”’ 

“The first requisite of love is faith,’’ he 
told her. ‘‘You won’t belie your name, 
will you?” 

“There are limits to faith,’ she said 
quietly. ‘‘Clyde, when war was inevit- 
able, I looked to you. You know that I 
have asked no questions, have said noth- 
ing. To go, or to stay behind—that is 
each man’s choice. He must make his own 
decision. I have thought, have believed 
all along that you would go. But tonight, 
hearing that you had refused an oppor- 
tunity to go—” 

“You have never told me that you 
thought I ought to go,” he protested. 

“Tt is hard, being a girl,” she said. ‘‘Do 
you suppose any woman, a mother, a sis- 
ter, or a wife, wants the one she loves to 
go? Do you suppose any woman cares 
to look into the future and see the man she 
loves torn, bleeding? We women don’t 
want our men to go, Clyde. But we don’t 
want them to stay behind. When the call 
is as loud, and as clear, and as deadly im- 
perative as it is today, we want our men 
to hear it, not to stop their ears. It’s 
because, Clyde, while love is the sweetest 
thing in life, honor is the greatest. And 
it is honor that is calling you. For you are 
alone, Clyde— Oh, Clyde, tell me it isn’t 
true.” 

‘‘What sort of love is it that doubts so 
readily?”’ he demanded. 

““ ‘Readily’? Is that fair, Clyde?” 

‘Why isn’t it?” he blustered. ‘“‘You 
come to me unwilling to hear my side.” 

“But I am willing to!”’ she cried. “‘ That 
is why I’m here. Tell me your reason. 
Clyde, has money anything to do with it?” 

‘““What makes you ask that?” 

“John has said one or two things lately.”’ 

“T thought: John was my friend,’ he 
said bitterly. 

‘“‘And you know that he is. What he 
has said has been sympathetic. He said 
that there had been some rumor that things 
had not been well with you financially. 
He hoped that it was not so. But if it is 
so, you know, Clyde, that what Aunt 
Esther left me is yours.” 

His eyes were tender. 
do that, Faith,’’ he said. 
trump.” 


“T could hardly 
“But you're a 


‘ [7 isn’t money, then? I didn’t see how 

it could be, but you might have been in 
debt, might have felt that the debts must 
be ‘paid. Clyde, do you intend to go over 
there at all?” 

“T hope to,” he answered. 

“But something prevents your going 
now?” 

He nodded assent. 

‘But when this ‘something’ is out of the 
way?” 

“You are trying to pin me down to a 
promise?”’ 

“Don’t you think I’m entitled to a 
promise? Clyde, can’t you see that it 
isn’t pride for myself? It’s pride for the 
man I love. It isn’t that I mind what 
people will say. It’s that I fear what you 
are going to say to yourself, later on. I 
don’t want you to have to say to yourself 
things that will hurt you. But a man who 
can’t say more than,that he hopes, who 
can not state definitely that he will go—”’ 

She rose; the youth and spring seemed 
gone from her muscles. She looked forlorn 
and tired. ‘‘Goodby,’’ she said listlessly. 


He held her coat for her. As she slipped 
into the sleeves, she came very near to 
him. Her head turned until her eyes were 
close to his, but to the appeal he read in 
them he vouchsafed no answer. She 
walked past him to the door. 

“IT don’t want you to take me home,” 
she said. ‘I don’t want to see you again. 
I don’t want to hear from you.” 

She stepped across the threshold. Then 
she wheeled. With a rush she was in his 
arms, her own arms about his neck. Her 
body shook violently as she fought against 
her tears. 

“*Clyde—please—Clyde— it isn’t for me! 
It’s for you. And if you'll only tell me—” 

She drew herself away; her face became 
hard. She walked to the door. 


‘g [™ going with you,” he told her. “You 

‘can’t go out alone this time of night. 
And, Faith, you don t trust me; you don’t 
believe in me. But I want to thank you 
for coming, and I want you to know al- 
ways that I shall not forget. I couldn't 
expect a girl like you, brought up as you 
have been, the daughter of a veteran, the 
sister of a man who has volunteered, to 
sympathize with me.” 

“T could give you,” she told him, “all 
the sympathy in the world if I knew for 
what that sympathy was to be given.” 

“But faith without understanding?” 

“Clyde,” she said, “‘this is the biggest 
thing in the world, the biggest thing there 
has ever been in the world. A faith that 
would trust blindly at any other time must 
be given reasons now. If you were needed 
here—but hundreds of men, old men, could 
fill your position in the State Department. 
You aren’t needed here, and you are needed 
there. I don’t know how much you care 
for me. I have thought, of course, that 
you cared greatly, as I have cared for you. 
And I have always hoped that when I 
loved, I could love in spite of everything, 
without question, blindly. But I findsthat 
I can’t. 

‘“Your conscience is the thing which 
should guide you. To no other man in the 
world would I offer the suggestion that he 
should go. A woman has the right to offer 
that suggestion to but one man, and that 
is the man she loves. There are obliga- 
tions in love, but love also confers rights. 

“T have waited, because I felt that in 
its own good time your conscience would 
speak to you. The man I love must have 
honor and a sense of duty. But when I 
learned that you refused opportunity! 
That you have gambled—what is that? 
My brother John gambles. That you have 
frivoled away time that might better have 
been spent on your career—what of that? 
But when your only thought now seems to 
be of pleasure and of a petty secretarial 
position—now, when all the world is call- 
ing to the men of civilization for help—” 

It was her last effort, and it met with no 
response. She could not refuse his escort, 
but through the pelting rain they walked 
in silence until they reached her door. 
He stood looking at the house.a moment 
after she had disappeared. His_ lips 
twitched faintly. The shrug of his shoul- 
ders might have been of indifference, oF 
despair. 

Head down, a block away, he did not 
perceive the man coming from the opposite 
direction until the moment of collision. 
Mutual apologies were followed by mutual 
recognition. 
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There was a moment of struggle, and then the slighter and younger man was thrown against the wall. 
Murdock held the pistol. For a moment the two stared at each other. Then the big man spoke. 
Shame, wrath, helplessness were written on Vernon’s face. Murdock’s features held pitying contempt 
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“You, Vernon?” 
thin man. 

“Yes, Senator Hurdayne,” said Vernon 
with manifest constraint. 

“You’re out late, Vernon,” said the 
senator. 

“The same might be said of you, Sena- 
tor.” 

‘But I have been attending to my coun- 
try’s business,” said Hurdayne. There was 
more than coldness in his voice; there was 
something of a challenge. 

“Washington stays up nights these 
times,” said Vernon lightly. 

“But not all of us on national busi- 
ness. Vernon, where have you been to- 
night?” 

““Why—er—Senator, 
stand you.” 

“Yet it is a plain question,” said the 
other man. ’ 

Something seemed to enter Vernon’s 
manner, a something that was neither 
desperation nor defiance; perhaps it was a 
mixture of both. ‘You are an older man 
than I am, Senator, yet that gives you no 
right to demand answers to your ques- 
tions.” 

“T am the father of your fiancée,” 
Hurdayne reminded him. 

Vernon shook his head. 
“Your daughter,” he said, 
‘has asked me to release her 
from her engagement.” 

“She anticipated me by 
very little, Vernon,” said the 
senator. “In God’s name, 
Vernon, why aren’t you 
where you ought to be —in 
camp somewhere, instead of 
hanging around the State 
Department with your 
greatest ambition to shine at 
some reception? I’m glad I 
raninto you. I’ve wanted to 
talk with you for some time. 
I know my daughter, her 


exclaimed the tall, 


I don’t under- 


The Web of the Spider 


evening’s heavy loser. “Certainly, sir.” 

Vernon placed the whole stack on the 
red again. The croupier glanced over the 
board with a practised but somewhat 
bored eye. He spun the wheel; the 
white pellet clicked merrily. It ceased 
its noise. 

“Twenty-four, even, black,’ said the 
croupier. 

Vernon pushed back his chair. If the 
roulette game had hit him hard, there was 
nothing in his manner, save perhaps a 
certain fixity of the corners of the mouth, 
to indicate the blow. He nodded smilingly 
to the croupier and to the other players 
and walked in a leisurely manner to the 
buffet at the other side of the room. He 
allowed the old colored servant to help 
him to sandwiches and champagne. 

“You quittin’ early this evenin’, Mist’ 
Vernon,” said the negro. ‘‘ You done bust 
the bank, I reckon.” 

“Not tonight, Peter,” smiled Vernon. 
He handed the man a dollar... “Is Mr. 
Rathbun in the rooms?” 

“‘Yes, sir; thank you, sir. In his private 
office, Mr. Vernon.” 

Vernon set down his glass. For a mo- 
ment he looked unseeingly across the room 


IF HE CAME NOW 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


If he came now! 

My heart would be like a once quiet street, 
Hung with gay lanterns on a féte night, wild 
With singing! And my heart would be a child 
Sleepily waking to a kiss, then flinging 

Sleep from it, springing 

With all too ready feet, 

Out of the night, into the world again, 


e2se. Inwardly he commented on the fact 
that the chairs in the private office were 
somewhat different from those in the other 
rooms. This was a place where a business 
man transacted business. The chairs 
we-e small and uncomfortable. In the 
rooms outside they were large, cushioned, 
luxurious. 

Rathbun looked at a slip of paper on 
which were penciled some figures. “‘Thirty- 
five hundred tonight, Mr. Vernon.” 

Vernon crossed his knees. He flecked 
away from his sleeve a hardly perceptible 
bit of lint. ‘‘Why, yes, Rathbun,’’ he 
said. ‘At first the black wouldn’t come, 
and then the red was strangely absent. 
Let me have your pad, will you please, till 
I write an I, O. U.?” : 

For a moment, the glances of the two 
men met. The gambler’s chair made a 
quarter-turn, bringing his left hand within 
reach of a drawer. He opened it and drew 
forth an envelop. His chair swung around 
again until he faced Vernon. He tapped 
the envelop against the desk. ‘‘There are 
I. O. U.’s aggregating ninety-five hun- 
dred dollars here, Mr. Vernon,” he said 
s‘gnificantly. “Thirty-five hundred more 
makes thirteen thousand.” 

Vernon’s face expressed 
puzzled and amused chagrin. 
“So much as that? I had 
no idea my luck had been 
so consistently bad.” 

“T had,” said Rathbun 
dryly. 

Vernon lost slightly his 
ease of manner. ‘Would you 
like one I. O. U. to cover 
the whole amount?” he 
asked. 

“Td prefer a check, Mr. 
Vernon.” 

“Why, yes, of course—a 
check.” Vernon’s ease of 
manner was almost entirely 
gone now. “Certainly; yes 


—er—I really didn’t know 
—hadn’t kept track—the 
first of the week, Mr. Rath- 
bun.” 

“Suppose,” said the gam- 
bler coldly, “‘that you had 
won thirteen thousand dol- 
lars here? Would next week’s 


brain as well as her heart. 
I knew that she could, given 
time, estimate a man as cor- 
rectly as myself. I did not 
wish in any way to interfere 
with her. I knew that what 
has happened would happen. 
I can not imagine a Hur- 


And finding that its toys were all once more 
There where it left them, waiting on the floor 
To be played with again. My heart would be 
An opened book filled full with witchery, 
Filled, too, with pain, 

An opened book that had been left too long 
Upon a dusty shelf. It would be a song 

In a young mouth. And it would be buds, too, 
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dayne marrying a coward.” 

He stood a moment, shoul- 
ders back, his gaunt old form 
trembling, but trembling, as 
Vernon knew, with eager- 
ness. Years had not dimmed 
the martial fires in Hur- 
dayne’s breast. The younger 
man stepped aside. Had he 
not done so, the veteran of 
the Civil War would have 
walked over him. 








—— 


Opening under the moon, and shivering at the dew, 
But liking it. And it would be a flame, 
Red in the night. I used to be glad when he came, . 
But not so very glad—because I thought 
That I would always have him. Then war caught 
Him up from me, and bore him out 

To be where danger is; and killed my doubt, 
My hesitation and half fears. Ah, how 

I would run to welcome him, if he came now! 





For a moment he stood, 
undecided. Then, with a 
quick glance about him, he turned into 
the darkness of a side street, beating his 
way against the rain. 


OR the fourth successive time the 

black came. Vernon forced a smile as 
the croupier raked in his chips. ‘Five 
hundred, please,” he said. 

The croupier’s eyebrows lifted. He 
glanced beyond Vernon at a slim, extremely 
well-groomed man across the room. Then, 
‘Five hundred, you said, Mr. Vernon?” 
He pushed a stack of chips toward the 


at the roulette-table which he had just 
left. Five times in succession the black 
had come. He shrugged slightly and 
walked over to Rathbun’s private office. 
It was not necessary to knock on the half- 
open door. Rathbun’s swivel-chair was 
swung around so that he commanded a 
view of the entrance. He smiled an invi- 
tation to enter, and if his visitor sensed 
any hardness in the smile, his manner 
showed no lack of confidence in his wel- 
come. 

Vernon seated himself with a manner of 


check content you for to- 
night’s winnings?” 

Vernon grew haughty. 
“Have I ever failed, Mr. 
Rathbun, to make good my 
obligations?” 

Rathbun sneered. “We 
patronize the same tailor, 
Mr. Vernon.” The gambler 
dropped all ‘pretense of 
courtesy. His face was 
hard. ‘ You’ve been riding 
a high horse, Vernon,” he 
said. “The question is: 
Do you tumble or do you climb down?” 

“Tf you’re trying to insult me—”’ began 
Vernon. 

Rathbun interrupted him with a laugh. 
“Can a dead-beat be insulted? Now. 
wait!”’ he cried. ‘Looks don’t hurt me, 
Mr. Vernon, or conversation, either. And 
a man who carries a gun in here once never 
comes in a second time. You haven t one. 
Start anything, and I'll not have you 
thrown out of the place, I'll have you 
kicked out!” 

Vernon settled 








(Continued on page 141) 
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A lonely soldier is not a 
good soldier, in the opin- 
ion of the War Depart- 
ment, which wants people 
everywhere to open their 
homes to “our boys’’ freely 


N all other wars home life has 
been abruptly swept from the 
soldiers. Once a man was ia 
the army, he was supposed to 

lose interest in normal life; his com- 
fort mattered little, his morals not 
at all, As for ‘morale,’ the soul 
behind the army, the thing which in 
the last event wins any war, it took 
its chance. 

This may have been more or less 
true of the professional soldier, who 
went to war as the average man goes 
to business, and who seldom stam- 
peded, but in this war we have very 
lew professional soldiers. Our armies 
are made up of the ordinary young 
men of the nation, who have been 
called from their homes, given a 
short-term course in soldiery, and 
sent to war. They are not “fighting 
machines,”” and the government 1s 
taking every care that they shall 
not be. It wants morale, and it has 
decided that it can get morale better 
by keeping the boys the home boys they 
Were. It intends that war shall not de- 
humanize them, that camp life shall not 
change the attitude toward life that they 
had when they went away from their 
mothers and sisters and sweethearts. 

But how can you keep his home close to 
a boy who is half a continent away from 
it? Billy’s home is in California, maybe, 
or Texas. They’ve sent him to a camp in 
the Middle West, perhaps. But near the 
Middle West camp is a home that another 
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By Margaret Widdemer 


POISON gas and submarines and flying things 

of death are not the newest wrinkles in war. 
The newest is that department of organized 
friendliness known as the War Camp Community 
Service, whose aim 1s to keep up the morale of 
every man in training. It is authorized by the 
War Department, and is rendering invaluable 
aid to the government. You can help, tco 


boy has gone out of, gone to France by 
this time, or maybe only as far as a camp 
up in New England or down South. And 
his mother, writing letters, and knitting 
sweaters, and rolling bandages, has still, 
long, empty spaces in her days when she 
thinks too unhappily about Jim and misses 
him too much. 

Do you see the answer? The govern- 
ment has, with that humanness which is 
rather a new thing for governments. It 
has put a service to work connecting the 



































Changing civilians’ clothes 
for a uniform does not 
make a man less a man 
but more, when it’s khaki 
he puts on. So Uncle 
Sam says to welcome him 






lonely homes with the lonely soldiers. 
It doesn’t sound like a simple thing 
to do, fishing a strange boy out of a 
camp. And the boy wouldn’t be apt 
to drop in of himself to be mothered. 
So the War Camp Community Ser- 
vice has put its machinery at the 
service of the lonely homes—the 
lonely towns—near the camps, for 
the purpose of helping them make 
friends. The War Camp Commu- 
nity Service, which is in the same 
relation to the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities outside the 
camps that its elder brothers, the 
Y.M.C.A., Y. W. C. A., American 
Library Association, and Knights of 
Columbus are inside them, settles 
itself down in the towns outside and 
acts as a Jiaison officer of friendship. 

First, there were the churches. 
Billy went to church once in a while 
when he was at home; perhaps he 
went pretty regularly. The Com- 
munity organizers found out what 
church he belonged to when he was at 
home, and offered the church of the same 
denomination in the town near by the in- 
formation. The churches—most of them, 
at least--have only needed to be shown. 
They have accepted the information and 
made the boys more welcome, sometimes, 
than they were at home. In Richmond, 
Virginia, for instance, the Community 
organizer got a lot of citizens to loan their 
automobiles, and they ran out to a little 
mechanicians’ camp close by the city and 
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took into town and back again all of the boys who wanted to go to 
church. .The Church Cooperative Committees all through the 
communities are adjusting the churches and coordinating them in a 
way that years of civilian life would never have done. 
The little Presbyterian church with its twenty-seven-starred service 
flag, the church where Jim went before he left for France, had a 
Sunday-school room that it turned promptly into a reading-room. 
There were plenty of mothers to volunteer furniture, magazines, 
writing materials, and time and money to keepit running. The St. 
Aloysius Club of the Catholic church, that had a flag as heavily 
starred, turned itself swiftly, with the camp cooperation of its Knights 
of Columbus, into a dormitory that took care of fifty men a night. 
The Episcopal Brotherhood of St. Andrew rented the lovely old Wil- 
liamson house that nobody lived in now that Horace and Frank were 
in the army, and their mother was boarding down near their camp, 
for a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club, a house that breathed home as 
much as it had when it was one, for its owner left it as nearly as she 
could the way her own boys liked it. The Methodist church had 
been on the ®erge of duplicating the activities of the local Y. M. C. A. 
when the Community worker discovered it in time, and so the Meth- 
odists contented themselves with the opening of a nightly cafeteria 
which turns into a regular church dinner on the big nights, Saturday 
and Sunday. Billy can go there and get just the sort of home cook- 
ing that he thought he’d left behind for a long time when he put on 
khaki, and what he likes better, the sort of girls and women he knew 
to serve him and smile at him. 
“It’s a godsend to be able to work here,” said one of the mothers, 
smiling still bravely as she said it. ‘My boy’s in France—he’s in the 
firing-line, for all I know, this very night—and if I couldn’t mothe: 
these boys instead, how could I stand it?”’ 
I watched her as she hurried off down 
the row of little tables, as blithe and 
brave as I am sure she was when she 
said goodby to her own boy. She bent 
over a shy lad of nineteen who was 
hunting for a cigarette light and was 
afraid to ask for it, with a little joke 
that brightened him up and set him at 
ease. I saw him taking hold of her  - . + ° Better than anything 
skirt like a child, just for a minute when i = : ae ’ family dinner. That is 
he thought nobody saw him. It was as ee) to being in their own 
near as he could get to touching his people are good fun, but 
own mother at home. nothing is so good as 
But it wasn’t only churches Billy had 
when he was at home. It was girls. 
And if he doesn’t have the right kind 
of girls now, he’ll be found by the wrong y 4 ; 
ones. And that is a black and dread- ar 4 Ph glare 
’ ’ other to a rocking-chair 
either case she is help- 
keeping a soldier re- 


ful thing, a thing that in its final hon 

effects means disease, and evil, son 

and the defeat of our armies. So citi; 

the Community Service wants the 

to see to it that he still sees resp 

enough of the right kind of girls toe 

—and has enough fun with them fron 

—to keep his life the normal into 

thing it was back home. The mak 

organization of Community his 

dances does this in one way. hou 

The church socials do it in an- wor 

other. But the women who in- less 

vite soldiers to their homes for horr 

dinner or to spend Sunday after- doo: 

noon do it in the best way of all. the 

Of course there are bound to thin 

be a few misfits, both in the ente 

dances and in the particular whi 

soldiers who go to the particular is gc 

homes, but it’s never a misfit now 

that does the homes any harm, be r 

and it always does the soldiers 4 hom 

Just like a college dance? Well, the girls are from Barnard, and the boys lot of good. You can’t always whe 
are in the great school of war. The place is the big Gould boathouse on adjust the social scale of the sol- A 
the Hudson River, but the uniform is the only card of admission required dier accurately to that of the me ; 





outside the door of one of the Army and Navy clubs in the 
town by a loud sound of bumping. It was an hour when ordi- 
narily all was deserted in that part of the town. He walked in on a 
couple of very sheepish soldiers, one of whom had tied a rug around 
himself at the waist and was having a chair pulled out from the 
wall for him ceremoniously by the other. He had kicked it back 
and was making his pupil do it over again, hence the sounds. They 
sprang to attention immediately, rug and all, and explained. 

‘“‘Elmer’s going to dinner with me next Sunday, at some folks I 
know’s house,”’ stated the rugged one, ‘‘and he wanted me to show 
him the way you did with ladies—nice ones. He can say he’s pleased 
to meet ’em and all that, but I can’t seem to make him get the hang 
of poking a chair under ’em at meals so it doesn’t tip ’em over. You 
show him, Captain.” 

So the captain borrowed the rug and became a nice lady for the 
joment—and Elmer got the hang of it so well that his bunkie re- 
ported to the captain joyously, the Monday after, that they’d been 
asked again, and Elmer’d made more of a hit than he had! 

And the girls—the girls they’ve left behind them, or the girls they’ll 
pass on the streets of the towns near their camps! The War Camp 
Community Service is organizing the girls, too. All over, in the 
places where the boys have been swept from the towns, leaving the 
girls too little to do, or poured into near-by camps, giving them too 
much to be interested in, the Community Service, with the Y. W. C. A. 
workers as auxiliaries or comrade workers, is building Girls’ Patriotic 
Leagues. 

Their object is to serve their country, to keep as busy as they can 
so as not to worry too much, and to give the soldiers as good a time 
as they can in a comradely, American-girl fashion. Incidentally, a 
girl who is up to her eyes in the dances and pageants and hikes that 

are parts of the Patriotic Leagues’ 
work hasn’t time to stroll the streets 
aimlessly and eye soldiers, or, swept 
away by the feeling which experts call 
“Khaki-itis,” make a lot of trouble 
for the lad’s superiors and her own com- 
munity by flirting with him. 
I had a chance to see the working of 
eae, J a Girls’ Patriotic League in one town 
else the boys like a real ‘ ; : near Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
the nearest they come : ¥ >< ay There the Community Service has not 


homes again. Young f 6 A only made the existing girls’ club a part 


there comes a time when 


ao taether end « fae of its league, but has organized into 


groups the business girls of various 
branches, the girls who work in the 
banks, the girls in the stores, the 
, younger ones who are still in school, 
no rules. One girl will \ the home girls, (Continued on page 105) 
fudge kettle and an- ‘EE 

on the shady lawn. In 

ing to win the war by 

minded of his home 


home that invites him, the rea- 

son being that it is the good 

citizen who opens his home to 

the soldier, the well-to-do and 

responsible citizen who ean afford 

toentertain. The boy who comes 

from a good home fits perfectly 

into the other good home that 

makes friends with him, whereas 

his bunkie, who came from a 

house where the father was 

worthless and the mother shift- 

less and dirty, does not find a 

home like his own opening its 

doors to any soldier. It wasn’t 

the kind of a home that would 

think of doing it. But being 

entertained in a place the like of 

which he hadn’t known existed 

is going to lift his ideals a bit for 

now and always. He’s going to 

be mere fit for the better sort of 

home, more fit to help make it ‘ 
when his time for marriage comes. Charity doesn’t stand a ghost of a chance among the boys of the National 

Apropos of that, an officer told Army. They can hold up their end of any occasion, being just as much at 
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(HERE is one certain thing about marriage: 


it may change 


people for the better or it may change them for the worse, but 


inevitably they are changed. 


Some it strengthens in their soul-stuff 


by the very force with which it assails them. Some, of weaker hearts, 
bend before it and grow into a warped and twisted image of the ideal 


they once had. 


Marriage is the melting-pot—for men and women 


alike. And now we come to read the story of two sisters’ marriages. 
With the heart of a mother and the keenness of a vivisector Mrs. 
Norris has given us a wonderful portrayal of this stage in the life of 


Cherry and Alix. 


It is probable that no more intimate study has 


ever been written of the mental attitude of a woman who has married 
for love and has seen the magic go, and of a woman who has married 


for companionship and has seen the magic come. 


A brief synopsis 


of the opening instalments will be found on page 138 for those who 
begin with this number and want to gather the threads as they go along. 


ARTIN’S work was in_ the 

Contra Costa Valley, and he 

and Cherry had a small house 

in Red Creek, the only town 

of any size near the mine. Red Creek 

was in a fruit-farming and dairy region 

and looked its prettiest on the spring 

evening when Cherry saw it first. The 

locusts were in leaf and ready to bloom, 

and the first fruit blossoms were scattered 

in, snowy whiteness up and down the 
valley. 

Her little house was a cottage, with a 
porch running across the front where 
windows looked out from the sitting-room 
and the front bedroom. Back of these 
rooms were a dark little bathroom that 
connected the front bedroom with another 
smaller bedroom, a little dining-room, and 
a kitchen. Almost all the Houses in Red 
Creek were duplicates, except in minor 
particulars, of this house, but this particu- 
lar specimen was older than some of the 
others and had signs of hard usage. The 
kitchen floor was chipped and stained, and 
the bathroom basin was plugged with 
putty; there were odd bottles partly full 
of shoe-polish, and ink, and vinegar here 
and there; on the shelves of the triangular 
closet in the dining-room were cut and 
folded pieces of spotted, white paper. 

Martin, man-fashion, had merely camped 
in kitchen and bedroom while awaiting 
his wife, but Cherry buttoned on her crisp 
little apron on the first morning after her 
arrival and attacked the accumulated 
dishes in the sink and the scattered shirts 
and collars bravely. It was a cold, raw 
morning, and she went to and fro briskly, 
burning rubbish in the air-tight stove in 
the sitting-room, and keeping a good wood 
fire going in the kitchen, and feeling 
housewifely and efficient as she did so. 

After a lunch for which she was praised 
and applauded in something of the old 
honeymoon way, she walked to market, 
passing blocks of other little houses like 
her own. Other marketing women looked 
at Cherry with the quickly averted look 
that is given only to beauty, and the men 
in the shops wrote down the new name 


and address with especial zeal 
and amiability. She remembered 
the old necessities, bacon and lard 
and sugar and matches. She re- 
covered the kitchen clock from 
its wrapping of newspaper, and 
wound it, and set it on the sink 
shelf. She was busy with a hun- 
dred improvements and cares and 
was almost too tired, when Martin 
came home to dinner, to sit up 
and share it with him. 

It was warm in the dining- 
room, and Cherry yawned over 
her dessert and rose, stiff and 
aching, to return to the kitchen 
with plates and silver, glasses and 
food, to shake the table-cloth, 
to pile and wash and wipe and 
put away the china, to brush the 
floor and the stove and do the 
last wiping and wringing, and 
to turn-out the gas and go in to 
her chair beside the air-tight 
stove. Martin handed her half 
his paper, and Cherry took it, 
realizing with cheerful indiffer- 
ence that there was a streak of 
soot on one cuff, and that her 
hands were affected by grease 
and hot water. She read jokes, 
and recipes, and answers to correspondents, 
and small editorial fillers as to the number 
of nutmegs consumed in China yearly, 
and the name and circumstances of the 
oldest living man in England. A new 
novel was in her bedroom, but she was 
too comfortable and too tired to go get it, 
and at ten she rose, yawning and stum- 
bling, and went tobed. Breakfast must be 
on the table at half-past seven, for Martin 
left for the mine at eight, and she had had 
a hard day. 

For a few weeks the novelty lasted, 
and Cherry was enthusiastic about every- 
thing. She looked out across her dish- 
pan at green fields and the beginnings of 
the farms; she saw the lilacs burst into 
fragrant plumes; spring flushed the whole 
world with loveliness, and she was young 
and healthy, and too busy to be homesick. 


“We didn’t see all this then,’’ Alix mused, 
her honest eyes, “‘don’t go away again! Stay 


Martin left the house at eight and was 
usually at home at five. He would 
sometimes come into her kitchen while 
she finished dinner and tell her about the 
day, and now and then suggested that 
they go to the “pictures” at night. But 
although Cherry and Alix often had coaxed 
their father into this dissipation in Mill 
Valley, it was different here, she found. 
At home there was a small colony of city 
people, the theater was small, and the 
films carefully selected. One sat with 
one’s neighbors and friends. Here i 
Red Creek the theater was a drafty barn, 
and the farm workers, big men odorous 
of warm, acid perspiration, pushed in, 
laughing and noisy; the films were of 4 
different character, too, and advertised 
by frightful colored posters at the coors. 
Martin himself did not: like them; indeed 
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still playing softly. 


“Oh, Peter,”’ she said, laying a smooth, warm hand on his and looking straight into his eyes with 


here in the valley for a week or two and help me get everything worked out and thought out! I’ve been so much alone” 


he and Cherry found little to like in either 
the people or the town. 
It was a typical railroad town of Cali- 


fornia. It was flat, dusty, all its build- 
ings of wood. There were some two 
thousand souls in Red Creek; two or three 
stores; a bakery from which the crude 
odor of baking bread burst every night; 
saloons, warehouses, a smithy, a butcher 
shop open only two days a week, a Chinese 
laundry from which opium-tainted steam 
issued all day and all night; cattle-sheds, 
Pepper-trees, wheat barns, and a hotel of 
Taw pine, with a narrow room represented 
by every one of the forty narrow windows 
Mm its upper stories, and a lower floor 
decorated with spittoons. .Back of the 
crowded main street was another street 
beside which Main Street’s muddy ugliness 
Was beautiful. Here was another saloon 


and rooms above it, and several disrepu- 
table cottages about which Cherry some- 
times saw odd-looking women. 

Not every one in Red Creek was poor, 
by any means. It was a district bursting 
with prosperity; all summer long wheat, 
and fruit, and butter, and beef poured 
through it out into the world. Down the 
road a mile or two and back toward the far 
hills were comfortable ranches, where trees 
planted fifty years before had grown to 
mammoth proportions, and where the 
women of the family cultivated gardens. 
Every family had pigs, and cattle, and 
fine horses, and mud-spattered motor-cars 
were familiar sights in Red Creek’s streets. 
Cherry used to wonder why anybody who 
could live elsewhere lived here. When 
some of the ranch girls told her that they 
always did their shopping in San Francisco, 


she marveled that they could reconcile 
themselves to coming home. 

The days went on and on and on, each 
bringing its round of dishes, beds, sweeping, 
marketing, folding and unfolding table- 
cloths, going back and forth between 
kitchen and dining-room. Martin’s break- 
fast was either promptly served and weli 
cooked, in which case Martin was silently 
satisfied, or it was late and a failure, and 
he was very articulately disgusted. In 
either case Cherry was left to clear and 
wash and plan for another meal in four 
hours more. She soaked fruit, beat up 
cake, chopped boxes into kindling, heated 
a kettle of water and another kettle of 
water, dragged sheets from the bed only 
to replace them, filled dishes with food 
only to find them empty and ready to 
wash again. 
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“T get sick of it,”’ she told Martin. 

“Well, Lord!” he exclaimed. “Don’t 
you think everybody does? Don’t I get 
sick of my work? You ought to have the 
responsibility of it all for a while!” His 
tone was humorously reproving rather 
than unkind, but such a speech filled 
Cherry’s eyes with tears and caused her 
to go about the house all morning with a 
heavy heart. 

She often found herself looking thought- 
fully at Martin in these days, studying 
him as if he were an utter stranger. It 
bewildered her to feel that he actually 
was no more than that, after two years of 
marriage. She not only did not know 
him, but she had a baffled sense that the 
very nearness of their union prevented 
her from seeing him fairly. She knew 
that she did him injustice in her thoughts. 
It must be injustice, decided Cherry. For 
Martin seemed to her less clever, less just, 
less intelligent, and less generous than the 
average man of her acquaintance. And 
yet he did not seem to impress other 
people in the way he impressed her. 


H E was extraordinarily healthy, and had 
small sympathy for illness or weak- 
ness, for the unfortunate and the complain- 
ing. He was scrupulously clean, and Cherry 
added that to his credit, although the 
necessity of seeing that Martin’s bath, 
Martin’s shaving water, and Martin’s 
clean linen were ready complicated her 
duties somewhat. He was not interested 
in the affairs of the day. Politics, re- 


forms, world movements generally found 
him indifferent, but he would occasionally 
favor his wife with a sudden opinion as to 
China, or intensive farming, or Lloyd’s 
shipping. When he did this, she knew 


that he was quoting. He whistled over 
his dressing, read the paper at breakfast, 
and was gone. At noon he rushed in, 
always late, devoured his lunch appre- 
ciatively, and was gone again. At night 
he was usually tired, inclined to quarrel 
about small matters, ready to disapprove 
of the new positions of the bedroom furni- 
ture or the way Cherry’s hair was dressed. 

He loved to play poker and was hospi- 
table to a certain extent. He would 
whistle and joke over the preparations for 
a rarebit after a game and would willingly 
walk five blocks for beer if Cherry had 
forgotten to get it. On Sunday he liked 
to sce her prettily gowned. Now and 
then they motored with his friends from 
the mine; more often they walked, ate a 
hearty chicken dinner, and went to a cold 
supper in the neighborhood, with Five 
Hundred to follow.. At ten their hostess 
would flutter into her kitchen, there would: 
be lemonade and beer and rich layer cake. 
Then the men would begin to match 
poker hands, and the women to discuss 
babies in low tones. 

Cherry never saw her husband so ani- 
mated or so interested as when men he 
had known before chanced to drift in to 
town, mining men from Nevada or from 
El Nido, or men he had known in college. 
They would discuss personalities, would 
shout over recollected good times, would 
slap each other on the back and laugh 
tirelessly. 

She thought him an extremely difficult 
man to live with, and was angered when 
her hints to this effect led him to remark 
that she was the “limit.” They had a 
serious quarrel one day, when he told her 
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that she was the most selfish and spoiled 
woman he had ever known. He called 
her attention to the other women of the 
town, busy, contented women, sending 
children off to school, settling babies down 
for naps in sunny dooryards, cooking and 
laughing and hurrying to and fro. 

“Yes, and look at them!” Cherry said, 
with ready tears. “Shabby, thin, tired 
all the time!”’ 

“The trouble with you is,” Martin said, 
departing for the mine, ‘‘you’ve been told 
that you’re pretty and sweet all your life, 
and you’re spoiled! You are pretty, yes,” 
he added more mildly, ‘“‘but, by George, 
you sulk so much, and you crab so much, 
that I’m darned if I see it any more! All 
I see is trouble!” 

With this he left her, left her to a burst 
of angry tears at first, when she dropped her 
lovely little head on her arm and cried 
bitterly. 

The kettle began to sing on the stove, 
a bee came in and wandered about the 
hot kitchen, the grocer knocked, and 
Cherry let the big lout of a boy stare at 
her red eyes uncaring. 

Then she went swiftly into the bedroom 
and began to pack and change. She’d 
show Martin Lloyd—she’d show Martin 
Lloyd! She was going straight back to 
Dad—she’d take the—take the—. She 
frowned. She had missed the nine-o’clock 
train; she must wait for the train at half- 
past two. Wait where? Well, she could 
only wait here. Very well, she would 
wait here. She would not get Martin 
any lunch, and when he raged she would 
explain. 

She finished her packing and put the 
house in order. Then, in unaccustomed 
mid-morning leisure, she sank into a deep 
rocker and began to read. Quiet, and 
shade, and order reigned in the little 
house. Outside in the tree-bordered street 
the children went shouting home again; 
a fishman’s horn sounded. 

Steps came bounding up to Cherry’s 
door; her heart began to beat; a knock 
sounded. She got to her feet, puzzled; 
Martin did not knock. 

It was Joe Robinson, his closest friend 
at the mine. His handsome, big-featured 
face was full of concern. ‘‘Say, listen, 
Mrs. Lloyd; Mart can’t get home to din- 
ner,” said Joe. ‘“‘He don’t feel extra well. 
He was in the engine room and he kinder 
he kinder—” 

‘“‘Fainted?”’ Cherry asked sharply, turn- 
ing a little pale. 

“Well, kinder. Lawson made him lay 
down,” Joe said. ‘And he’s coming home 
when the wagon comes down, at three 
o’clock. He says to tell you he’s fine!” 
“ H, thank you, Joe!” Cherry said. 

She shut the door, feeling weak and 
frightened. She flew to unpack her bag, 
hung up her hat and coat, darkened the 
bedroom, and turned down the bed; 
waited anxiously for Martin’s return. 
Mrs. Turner came in with the baby, a 
gentle, tired woman, with a face always 
radiant with joy. Mrs. Turner had seven 
children and had once told Cherry that 
she had never slept a night through since 
the first year of her marriage. She never 
changed a baby’s gown or rolled a batch 
of cookies without a deep and genuine 
love for the task. She could not unbutton 
the twisted collar from a son’s small neck 
without drawing his freckled cheek to her 


hungry lips for a kiss, or ask one of her 
black-headed, bright-eyed daughters to 
hang up a dish-towel without addj 
“You darling help to your mother!” 
The Turners lived next door to the 
Lloyds, in a shabby, two-story house, and 
though Cherry and her neighbor spoke a 
different language, they had grown fond 
of each other. Cherry had sometimes 
timidly touched upon the matter that was 
always troubling her. But Mrs. Turner 
had little to say regarding her feeling for 
the lean, silent, somewhat unsuccessful 
man who was the head of her crowded 
household. She seemed to take it for 
granted that he would sometimes be un- 
reasonable. “Papa gets so mad if any- 
thing gets burned,” she would say with 
her gentle laugh. And once she added the 
information that her husband’s mother 
had been a wonderful manager. ‘Men 
are that way,” was her comment upon the 
difficulties of other wives. But once, when 
there was a wedding near by, Cherry, with 
others in the church, saw the tears in 
Mrs. Turner’s eyes as she watched the 
bride. ‘‘Poor little innocent thing!” she 
whispered with a tremulous smile. 


GHE was deeply concerned over the néws 
from Martin, and when Cherry had met 
his limp form at the front door, and had 
whisked him into a cool bed, and put 
chopped ice on the aching forehead, and 
got him, grateful and penitent, off to sleep, 
her neighbor came over again to whisper 
in the kitchen. 

‘“‘He’s all right,” Cherry smiled. “He 
was so glad to get to bed and so appre- 
ciative!” she added in a motherly tone. 

“You look as if you hadn’t a thing in 
the world to do!” the older housekeeper 
commented, glancing about the neat, 
quiet kitchen. 

“TI believe I like sick-nursing,”’ Cherry 
smiled back. 

For a day or two Martin stayed in bed, 
and Cherry spoiled and petted him and 
was praised and thanked for every step 
she took. After that they took a little 
trip into the mountains near by, and 
Cherry sent Alix post-cards that made her 
sister feel almost a pang of envy. 

But then the routine began again, and 
the fearful heat of midsummer came, too. 
Red Creek baked in a smother of dusty 
heat. The trees in the dry orchards be- 
side the dry roads dropped circles of hot 
shadow on the clodded, rough earth. 
Farms dozed under shimmering lines of 
dazzling air, and in the village, from ten 
o’clock until the afternoon began to wane, 
there was nostir. Flies buzzed and settled 
on screen doors; the creek shrank away 
between crumbling, rocky banks; the 
butcher closed his shop, and milk soured 
in the bottles. , 

The Turners and some other families 
always camped together in the mountains 
during this season, and they were off, when 
school closed, in an enviable state ol 
ecstasy and anticipation. Cherry had 
planned to join them, but an experimental 
week-end was enough. The camp was 
the cool woods truly, but it was disorderly, 
swarming with children; the tents were 
small and hot; the whole settlement 
laughed, and rioted, and surged to an 
fro in a manner utterly foreign to her. 
She returned to tell Martin that it was 
“horribly common” and weather the rest 
of the summer in Red Creek. 
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“The trouble with you is,’’ Martin said, departing for the mine, “you’ve been told that you’re pretty 
and sweet all your life—and you’re spoiled. You are pretty, yes,” he added more mildly, “‘but, by George, 
you sulk so much, and you crab so much, that I’m darned if I see it any more. All I see is trouble!” 
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“Mrs. Turner is the only woman there 
that I can stand,” said Cherry, “‘and she 
was always cooking, in an awful cooking 
shed, masses and masses of macaroni, and 
stewed plums, and biscuits—and all of 
them laughing and saying, ‘Girlie, I guess 
you’ve got a hollow leg!’ and ‘Dearie, I 
couldn’t eat any more without busting!’ 
And sitting round that plank table—” 

Martin shouted with laughter at her, 
but he sympathized. He had never cared 
particularly for the Turners, and was 
perfectly willing to keep the friendship 
within bounds. : 

He sympathized as little with another 
friendship she made, some months 
later, with the wife of a young en- 
gineer who had recently come to the 
mine. Pauline Runyon was a few 
years older than her husband, a 
handsome, thin, intense woman, who 
did everything in an entirely’ indi- 
vidual way. ~She took one of the new 
little bungalows that were being 
erected in» Red Creek Manor, fur- 
nished it richly and inappropriately, 
and established a tea-table and a 
samovar beside the open _ fireplace. 
Cherry began fo like better than’ any- 
thing else ‘in, the” world the “hours 
spent with Pauline. She would have 
liked to go every.day, and every day 
argued and ‘debated «in her‘ heart the 
propriety of doing so. 

Not since the days of her engage- 
ment to Martin, and then only on a 
few occasions, had she felt the thrill 
that she experienced now, when 


Pauline, with her dark eyes and her 
frilly parasol, wandered through the 
kitchen door to sit laughing and talk- 
ing for a few minutes, or when she 


herself dressed and crossed the village, 
and went up past the packing plant 
and the storage barns to the two small 
cement gate-posts and the length of 
rusty chain that marked the entrance 
to Red Creek Manor. Then there 
would be tea, poetry, talk, and the 
flattery that Pauline quite deliberately 
applied to Cherry, and the flattery 
that Cherry all unconsciously lavished 
on her friend in return. 

Pauline read Browning, Francis 
Thompson, and Pater, and introduced 
Cherry to new worlds of thought. 
She talked to Cherry of New York, 
which she loved, and of the men and 
women she had met there. She some- 
times sighed and pushed the bright 
hair back from Cherry’s young, and 
innocent, and discontented little face, 
and said tenderly and suggestively, 
“On the stage, my dear—anywhere, 
everywhere, you would be a _ furore!’ 

And thinking, in:the quiet evenings, for 
Martin’s work kept him later and later 
at the mine, Cherry came to see that her 
marriage had been a great mistake. She 
had not been ready for marriage. She 
would sit on the back steps, as the evenings 
grew cooler, and watch the exquisite 
twilight fade, and the sorrow and beauty 
of life would wring her heart. 

Darkness came, the Turner children 
shrieked, laughed, clattered dishes, and 
were silent. Cherry would sit on, her 
arms wrapped in her apron, her eyes 
staring into the young night. In the 
darkness she could see only the great 
shadows that were the Adams’ windmill, 
and the old Brown barn, and the Cutters’ 
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house down the back road.- The dry earth 
seemed awake at night, stretching herself, 
under biown sods, for a great breath of 
relief in the merciful coolness. Cherry 
could smell grapes; and the pleasant wetness 
of the dust where the late watering-cart 
had passed by after sunset. The roads were 
too hot for watering all day long, and this 
sweet, wet odor came only with the night. 

Dreams of ease, and adoration, and 
beauty came to her. She did not visualize 
any special place, any special gown, or 
hour, or person. But she saw her beauty 
fittingly environed; she saw cool rooms 
darkened against this blazing midsummer 


The 
SIGNAL TORCH 
By Alice E. Allen 


All summer long, 
My heart, serene and gay, 

Held fast this little crumb of cheer, 
“The fall is far away!” 


I did not mean 
To count each fading rose— 

“So many more will bloom,” I said, 
“And die, before he goes!” 


We did not miss 
One phase of summer sweet, 

But oh, the world seemed all too full 
Of brave young marching feet! 


Then, just today, 
I saw a slender spire 

Of flame—a bough high o’er my head— 
That rippled into fire 


Upon the wind. 
And now, my eyes grown keen, 
On every side I see warm leaves, 
Like sparks, among the green. 


When did it turn, 
The first red autumn leaf? 
When did it go its golden way, 
Our summer bright and brief? 


The maple lifts 
Its signal torch today— 

And oh, the sound of brave young feet 
That march and march away! 


glare, heard: ice clinking against glass, the 
footsteps of attentive maids, the sound of 
cultivated voices, of music. and laughter. 
She had had these dreams before, but they 
were becoming habitual now. She was so 
tired, so sick, so bored with her real life; 
it was becoming harder and harder for 
her to live with Martin, to endure and to 
struggle against the pricks. She was al- 
ways in a suppressed state of wanting to 
break out, to shout at him brazenly: “‘I 
don’t care if your coffee is weak! I like 
it weak! I don’t care if you don’t like 
my hat; I do! Stop talking about your- 
self!”’ 

Various little mannerisms of his began 
seriously to annoy her, a rather grave 
symptom, had Cherry but known it. He 


danced his big fingers on the handle of 
the sugar spoon at breakfast, sifting the 
sugar over his cereal; she had to turn her 
eyes resolutely away from the sight. He 
blew his nose, folded his handkerchic/, and 
then brushed ‘his nose with it firmly, left 
and right; she hated the little performance 
that was never altered. He had a certain 
mental slowness, would blink at her 
politely and patiently when she itlashed 
plans or hopes at him. “I don’t follow 
you, my dear!’”’ This made her frantic. 

She was twenty, undisciplined and ex- 
acting. She had no reserves within herself 
to which she could turn. Bad things were 
hopelessly bad with Cherry; her 
despairs were the dark and tearful 
despairs of girlhood, prematurely 
transferred to graver matters. Mar- 
tin was quite right in some of his 
contentions. Girl-like, she was spas- 
modic and unsystematic in her house- 
keeping. She had times of being 
discontented and. selfish. - She hated 
economy and the ‘need for careful 
managing. 

In October Alix chanced to write 
her a long and unusually gossipy let- 
ter. Alix had a new gown of black 
grenadine, and she had sung at an 
afternoon tea and had ‘evidently suc- 
ceeded in her first venture. Also 
they had had a mountain’climb, and 
enclosed were snap-shots Peter had 
taken on the trip.’ . 

Cherry picked up the little kodak 
prints; there were four or five of them. 
She studied them with a pang at her 
heart. Alix in a loose, rough coat, 
with her hair blowing in the wind, 
and the peaked crest of Tamalpais 
behind her; Alix busy with lunch 
boxes; Alix standing on the old bridge 
down by the mill. A wave of home- 
sickness swept over the younger 
sister; life tasted bitter. She hated 
Alix, hated Peter; above all she hated 
herself. She wanted to be there in 
the valley, free to play and to dream 
again. 

A day or two later she told Martin 
kindly and steadily that she thought 
it had all been ‘‘a mistake.’’ She 
told him that she thought the only 
dignified thing to do was to part. 
She liked him, she would always wish 
him well, but since the love had gone 
out of their relationship, surely it was 
only honest to end it. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?”’ Martin de- 
manded. 

‘Nothing special,” Cherry assured 
him, her eyes suddenly watering. 
“Only I’m tired of it all. I’m tired 
of pretending. I can’t argue about it. 
But I know it’s the wise thing to do.” 

“You acted this same way before,” 
Martin suggested, after looking back at 
his paper for a few seconds. 

“T did not!” Cherry said indignantly. 
“That is not true!” 

“‘You’d go back to your father, I sup- 
pose?” Martin said, yawning. cS 
“Until I could get into someihing, 
Cherry replied, with dignity. A vague 
thought of the stage flitted through her 

mind. 

“Oh!”? Martin said politely. “And I 
suppose you think your father would agree 
to this delightful arrangement?” he asked. 

“T know he would,” Cherry a swered 
eagerly. (Continued on pase 127) 
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“Do you really love me, Eve?”’ 


like this. 


“Not a bit. 
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I let every man who comes along treat me 
Silly!’ But I love you enough to ask you to come home to dinner with us” 


PAR One Hundred 


OHN COBB was born of poor but 
honest parents. Their honesty has 
never been questioned, and they have 
only one motor and three servants, 

which proves that they are poor. Perhaps 
putting three boys and two girls through 
college had something to do with their 
being poor, but it doesn’t affect their re- 
Spectability unfavorably. The Cobb par- 
ents maintain a very excellent position in 
our best society, and the children, including 


Crabb 


By Arthur 


Illustrated by 
Gerald Leake 


John, the youngest, bid fair to maintain 
the family traditions. 

John, running on schedule, graduated 
from college at twenty-two, graduated 
from the corresponding law school three 
years later, immediately passed his bar 
examinations, and entered the law firm of 


Quimby, Stokes, and Stoddard. Four years 
later John was something of a lawyer and 
in a fair way of being taken into the firm. 
Besides showing great promise profession- 
ally, John had one or two attractive char- 
acteristics quite foreign to the law. He 
was a tall, dark lad with a ravishing smile, 
he always looked as though he had just 
been polished up like the handle of the big 
front door, and he loved the out-of-doors 
with a love that bordered on frenzy. 





John was sitting in his 
office, late one Friday 
afternoon in December, 
wondering how he might 
best spend the evening, 
when that question was 
decided for him. Stod- 
dard came into his office 
and sat down. 

“Jack,” he said, “can 
you go down to Philadel- 
phia?”’ 

“Sure! 
party?” 

“The Dabney-Blair coal 
case. Blair just tele- 
phoned that old Preston 
won’t settle, wants to 
fight. You know more 
about it than any one in 
the office except Quimby, 
and the only thing I see 
is for you to go down and 
convince him that the 
thing to do is to settle. 
The old man won't be 
back till Monday, and 
Preston’s going to Pine- 
hurst Saturday night. He 
says he'll see any one we 
want to send at eight 
o'clock tomorrow.” 

‘“‘Who’s Preston?” 

“He’s a crabbed old 
duck who lives on fights. 
He’d rather get a verdict 
of a hundred dollars than 
settle peacefully for a 
thousand. Also he’s 
worth four hundred and 
eight million iron men and 
owns mighty near half of 
the Dabney-Blair stock. 
Anyway, he can make 
all sorts of trouble, and 
they want to placate 
him, or convince him or 
something, before they 
settle with the Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

“All right, Pll take a 
chance on Preston. If he’s 
nuts on golf, and Pine- 
hurst sounds like it, he 
ought to have some 
sense.” 

John pressed a button, 
and a boy appeared. “Get 
me a taxi quick, son,” said 
John. Then he scribbled 
something on a piece of 
paper and handed it to 
Stoddard. “Send that 
wire for me, will you?” 
he said, and went on a 
quick hunt for Dabney-Blair memoranda. 

As he was going down the elevator a 
stenographer was typing: 

‘Miss Helen Gray, 1901 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

“Arrive your domicile eight ten. Cancel 
all engagements. Reserve theater seats 
unless you prefer quiet evening at home. 

yc.” 

J. Cobb jumped into the waiting taxi, 
went to the Cobb house, packed a bag, and 
reached the Pennsylvania Station at ex- 
actly 5:56, which meant that he made the 
six-o’clock train comfortably but not 
luxuriously, for the conductor told him 
that there wasn't a chair to be had for love 


Oo: money. 
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“How’s father getting along?”’ said Evelyn. 
greeted them. 


“I’m only eighty-five to here. 


“Oh, very well,” thought John, “we'll 
dine. Maybe we can string out dinner for 
two hours and save the half-dollar.” 

He went to the dining-car and found 
every seat filled, which meant no food 
for some time, every one having just 
started. John stood at the end of the 
car and surveyed the scene, said survey 
disclosing the White girls, one being 
Mrs. Wells, the other Mrs. Elder, sitting 
facing him at the nearest table on the 
right. If John had needed a recom- 
mendation of respectability, his ability to 
walk up to the White girls and receive a 
cordial greeting would have furnished it. 
You could tell by looking at them that any 
one they treated in a friendly manner was 


“I don’t know. 
That gives me two sevens for a ninety-nine; 


Let’s go and see.” They found 


all right and could go anywhere without 
further credentials. John talked with 
them for a minute or two until he found he 
was becoming extremely unpopular with 
the waiters. Then he stepped back to the 
end of the car to wait for a seat. In the 
meantime others had assembled, bent on 
food, and John had to wedge himself 
among them. Next him was an elderly 
lady reading a well-known tragically comic 
paper through a lorgnette. She wasn’t a 
beauty by a long shot, but she looked as 
though she was a pretty good sort, and she 
certainly was a lady. Close to her, under 
a big hat, was a friend or relative, a slim 
young thing, knitting. She had a bag over 
her arm, from which the yarn was emerging, 
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him on the seventeenth tee adding up his score. 
I’m going to get it this time! 


par for each hole is six. 


Suggesting a ball of it inside. The young 
thing ever and anon gave it a pull, leaving 
some of it hanging loose to avoid undue 
tension to overcome during the actual 
process of manufacture. The hand which 
did the pulling, rising well to the right and 
quite high, struck John a harmless blow on 
the cheek, whereupon the young thing 
looked up from under the hat and smiled 

an apol: gy. 

A moment later a very fat, young, and 
resplendent blonde waddled down the car 
and forced her way past John and the 
others, | robably on her way to the baggage 
car to see that Fido was comfortable. Of 
course the fat blonde wasn’t anything to 
&et excited about, and nobody did get ex- 
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“I’ve got it! I’ve got it!” he 
Here, keep the card’’ 


cited, but a moment or two later another 
female, fatter, blonder, and more resplen- 
dent, followed in the footsteps of the first. 
The lady at John’s left smiled, caught 
John’s eye and smiled again, thereby estab- 
lishing a bond of sympathy, for you don’t 
often see two such creatures in one day. 
Along about this time the White siste:s 
signaled John to stand by and be prepared 
to grab one of their seats. John was trying 
to work out the problem of beating the 
two women beside him to it when a third 
fat blonde appeared, so fat that she sug- 
gested that the past two had been made 
into one. The older woman and Jonn en- 
joyed the joke together, and even the 
young thing under the hat glanced up at 


John with sparkling eyes and smiled as 
prettily as you please. Mother, or 
auntie, or whoever she was, wasn’t going 
to have that joke all to herself. Of 
course John resigned his right of priority 
to one or both of the White girls’ chairs, 
and the other two sat down. 

A little later John sat down across 
the aisle, facing the elderly dame and 
the slim young thing. Then John had a 
good look at the slim young thing and 
decided the looking was very good 
indeed. The more he looked at her, the 
more he wanted to look, and he didn’t 
do much besides look. Every once in 
a while she smiled at the other woman, 
and John didn’t want to miss any of 
those smiles. The three blondes, having 
found Fido —or three Fidos, as the case 
may be—in good health and spirits, 
paraded back through the car single 
file, almost lock-step, and John thought 
the slim young thing gave him just the 
suspicion of a smile, but he wasn’t sure. 
Mother, or auntie, forgot John com- 
pletely, being fond of food even in a 
dining-car. 

The ladies went out before John was 
through, mother, or auntie, first, fol- 
lowed by the slim young thing. John 
ignored mother, or auntie, and watched 
the girl as she passed very close to him. 
She looked down at him, smiled, and 
said, ‘‘Goodby,” and John’s heart went 
pita-pat. 

“Lord! but she’s a nice-looking girl,” 
he thought. Dinner finished, he won- 
dered whether he wouldn’t take a 
chance on a chair and discover if he 
couldn’t see more of her; perhaps with 
mother, or auntie, there, she might talk. 
Anyway it was worth trying, and he 
could go to the smoker if things didn’t 
look propitious. Just then the train 
slowed down, and John looked out of 
the window. North Philadelphia! There 
was little time to try out his plan—and 
when he met the White sisters in the 
first Pullman, that little went a-glim- 
mering. 

John reached 
at eight ten, and 


the domicile of Helea 
he hadn't seen the 
slim young thing again, nor her mother, 
or auntie, or whoever it was. He spent 
a pleasant evening at home with Helen, 
and when he said good night, forgot Helen 
until the next time he arrived in town. 

But he didn’t forget the slim young 
thing with the bewitching smile, and 
the sparkling eyes, and the smoothest, 
softest skin he had ever seen, nor her 
delicate nose, nor her chin that was 
very matter-of-fact, nor. the yellow hair 
that was all gold. He didn’t forget any 
of those things and wondered who she 
was. Before he went to sleep he realized 
that she was’ an incident in the day’s 
work, that she was gone, that she might 
live anywhere in the United States, and 
that the thing for him to do was to con- 
sider the incident closed. 

The next morning he saw Caleb Preston 
at eight o’clock and talked with him for 
three solid hours. At the end he rather 
liked Caleb and thought that his bark was 
worse than his bite. He couldn’t convince 
him that it wasn’t wise to fight, but nobody 
could have done that, for fighting was the 
game. His point of view was that there 
would be just as much use settling that 

case as x sat would be in settling a 
golf match on (Continued on page 114) 
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France is not dismayed. While her women smile at their sorrows, endure every imaginable 
discomfort, and refuse to think of giving up, the nation that they honor will carry on 


The WOMEN of’ FRANCE 


Out of Norway into France: Miss Doty’s im- 
pressions of the brave women of a brave land 


HAD reached Norway. 
Two-thirds of my journey 
around the world was 
over. But the danger was 
not past. To reach England I 
had to cross the North Sea. 
Submarines filled those waters. 
Daily the papers told of ships 
sunk. My heart misgave me. 
Germans filled the land. They 
poured into Denmark, ate up 
the food, and drifted to Norway. 
They knew when the boat left 
for England. The English kept 
the date of sailing a secret. The 
passengers were in darkness. 
But the Germans sat on the sea- 
shore and watched proceedings. 
It was very disconcerting. The 
sense of danger and intrigue 
was nerve-racking. Norway 
was intolerable. The people 
were hungry. The Allies had 
stopped supplies, and the Ger- 
mans had nothing to give. The 
friendly little land had giown 
ugly. She begrudged her visi- 
tors each mouthful of food. She charged 
outrageous prices for vile accommodations. 
A room in a boarding-house cost five dollars 
a night. There were few vacancies. 
Germans, Russians, English, and Americans 
occupied every available spot. 

I hurried through the land. But my 
trip from Christiania to Bergen came to a 
halt. Fifty miles above Bergen a snow 
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By Madeleine Z. Doty 


“Her courage is unfaltering, her pa- 
tience endless. Without her women 
France could not have survived”’ 


avalanche had crashed down the moun- 
tainside. Two houses with their occupants 
had been caught and crushed by the rolling 
snow and swept into the fjord. The 


railroad track was destroyed. 
Fortunately the train escaped 
injury. But it was two days 
before we could proceed. When 
I reached Bergen, the boat for 
England had left. It would 
probably be a week before 
another went. I was in despair. 
Bergen dripped moisture. The 
streets were sheets of ice and 
streams of water. It was im- 
possible to get a square meal. 
There was no butter, no sugar, 
and little bread. There was 
nothing to see, nowhere to go, 
just dreary waiting. 
I settled down at Voss, a 
village two hours by rail from 
Bergen. Here Englishmen re- 
turning from Russia doggedly 
smoked their pipes and waited. 
It was a lucky choice. I made 
friends with a Canadian doctor 
and an English correspondent. 
’ They, like myself, were desper- 
ate. They had been away two 
years. They counted the hours 
to home and England. For ten days we 
discussed every subject in heaven and 
earth. We never mentioned submarines. 
But underneath was a silent dread. 
One day, when conversation ran low, an 
American fluffy-ruffles turned up at the 
hotel. She was stamped “chorus girl” all 
over. There was no doubt about the type. 
She had blonde hair, very short skirts, and 





The capacity of the women 
of France to understand 
and to make life beautiful 
has given men of France 
the courage to fight, bear 
wounds, and fight again 


Fingers that have led the 
world in fine embro:- 
deries turn their delicate 
precision to the art 
of making bullets 


SAO CAT TNE RATAN ARRAN RARE 


Every woman in France 
feels it her duty to fetch 
and carry and bear 
burdens. Together, 
peasant and noblewoman 
serve their defenders 
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-and hard- 4 } 0 i are done, then the 
, i Frenchwoman per- 
mits herself to think 
a moment of the 
dead. Over their 
graves she pours out 
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Tending the babies 


is easiest— 
est—of all the nurs- 
ing tasks, easiest be- 
cause most familiar, 
hardest because of 
the passion of pity it 
arouses in every 
woman’s mother heart 
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many diamond rings, and she was ex- 
Her husband, an Eng- 
lishman, had gone to Russia, leaving her to 
The English corres- 
pondent and the Canadian doctor im- 


ceedingly pretty. 
return to England. 


mediately took new interest in life. 


“Look here,” they said, “she’s a country- 
Speak to her and in- 


woman of yours. 
troduce us.”’ 
“That’s all very well,” I said, laughing, 
“but where do I come in?” 
The correspondent was a true sport. 
“T’ll tell you what,” he said, “I'll give you 


a day out of my life to do with just as 


you please, if you’ll introduce me.” 
I thought a moment. ‘Done!’ I said. 
“T’ll hold you to that,” and up I jumped. 


Soon fluffy-ruffles was sitting beside the 


correspondent exchanging coy glances. I 
chuckled. I knew what he was in for. I 
went off for a long walk. When I returned, 
he was sitting disconsolately in a corner. 

““What’s the matter?” I inquired. 

“My God!” he said, “‘such a face and 
nothing in the upper story!” He quoted 
a little of her conversation. I confess I 
blushed for America. 
was: 
ience. 
good to me, I give ’em one.” 


“When I heard that,” said the cor- 


respondent, “I thought of offering to 
black her boots. Perhaps she’d give 
me a diamond ring. I haven't a cent 
to get home with.” 

“Anyway,” I said laughing, “I 
have that day out of your life.””. From 
then on we three spent our time 
planning out my day. “Der Tag,” 
we Called it. 

But everything comes to an end, 
frivolity and danger alike. One day 
word came to pack our bags and hurry 
to the boat. In a few hours we were 
tucked away on shipboard. But to 
my sorrow I found I had been sepa- 
rated from the doctor and the corres- 
pondent. They were on one boat, 
and I was on another. Two ships 
were being sent over, escorted by two 
cruisers heavily armed, with guns 
pointing in every direction. I went 
on shore for a moment and met my 
friends. We interviewed the ship’s 
agent. 

“You see,” I said, “it’s very im- 
portant we should be together, for 
this man [pointing to the corres- 
pondent] has promised me a day out 
of his life, and if we sink he’ll have 
to save me.” 

The agent laughed, but trifles are 
not considered in war time. We had to go 
our separate ways. The ships kept fairly 
close together. I could see the corres- 
pondent on the top deck. He had prom- 
ised to stay there and fling me a rope and 
liie-preserver in case of need. But 
neither of us was on deck long. The 
English boats are small, and the North 
Sea is very rough. When we got out of 
the fjord, we began to toss like an egg- 
shell. I had crossed the ocean without 
seasickness, but in a few seconds I was 
leaning over the rail. Then I staggered 
to my berth, and for thirty hours, dur- 
ing the entire trip, I never moved. I 
didn’t care how many submarines attacked 
us—the more the better. With two 
exceptions every one was ill. England 


ought to make money out of those trips. 
No one ate a mouthful. 





One of her remarks 
“T wear all these rings for conven- 
If a chambermaid or a servant is 


Madeleine Z. Doty 


Not until we were steaming into a 
Scottish harbor did I have courage to 
rise. Then I crawled on deck. It was 
nine in the evening and very dark. Only 
a few lights shone along the water-front. 
But the smell of England came to my 
nostrils. The smoke from soft coal fires 
poured from the funnels. Something 
within broke. The strain was over. I 
was safe at last. Here people spoke my 
language. In London friends were wait- 
ing for me. The hardships were past. 
Joy seized me. Meanwhile the other 
boat slipped up beside mine. The doctor 
and the correspondent were calling to me. 

At the hotel the doctor and the corres- 
pondent reveled in coffee, cigars, and the 
English newspapers. I didn’t like the 
brilliance of the hotel. I felt out of place 
in the velvet-carpeted drawing-room. I 
suddenly grew conscious of my Chinese 
fur hat, my coat that had seen the wear 
and tear of the revolution, and my felt- 
lined black velvet Chinese shoes that kept 
out the biting cold. But my companions 
were in gay humor. 

In the morning we took train for London. 
The Canadian doctor, now that he was on 
British soil, grew assertive. ‘‘See here,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘why can’t you let me look after 
you? Do for once be a dependent female.”’ 


“Arrived” 


That one word, received from Paris, 
July 9th, told us that Clara Savage was 
on her new job. We sent her over to 


stay in France, not just to take one look 


and rush home, as most of the writers 
are doing. France is the most interesting 
spot in the universe just now; the heart 
of the world waits on the events that are 
hallowing her soil. So, naturally, Goop 
HousEKEEPING wanted a representative 
there. In Miss Savage, an associate edi- 
tor, we believe we have a representative 
who will find out and tell us just the 
things we all want to know about our 
boys, and our Allies, and the big battles 
for the world’s freedom. And we very 
confidently suggest that the readers of 
Goop HousEkEEPING will do well to 
be on the lookout for articles signed 


“Clara Savage’’ 


“Why, certainly,” I agreed. ‘It’s nice 
to be cared for.”’ 

So he bought the tickets, made the 
plans, and superintended the baggage. 
But alas for his masculine pride! When we 
reached London, my bags could not be 
found. I had traveled through Japan, 
China, Siberia, a Russian revolution, 
Sweden, and Norway, without the loss of 
a penny, but between Edinburgh and 
London the doctor lost every atom I 
possessed. I couldn’t refrain from teasing. 
I suggested that the male was more in need 
of protection than the female. It was three 
weeks before my bags were discovered. 
They were in different cities in lost-property 
rooms. 

But ragged and dirty as I was, possess- 
ing only the clothes I stood in, my friends 
gathered me to them. I felt like Ulysses 


after his wanderings. Nothing was too 
good for me. I reveled in the beauty and 
peace of England. My spirit as well as 
my body was healed. For England today 
is wonderful. A spiritual revolution has 
swept through the land. The average. 
workaday man and woman are reaching 
new heights. Not what can I grab but 
what can I give has become their faith. 
And in the forefront of the spiritual 
achievement stand the women. But this 
article is to be about Frenchwomen. 
The Englishwomen I want to leave until 
the last, make them the climax, for today 
they are the leaders. 

To reach France I had to cross the 
English Channel. It was full moon, a bad 
time for crossing—a time when subma- 
rines reap their harvest. They see and 
can not be seen. But the trip was short. 
I spent the night on deck, wrapped in a 
blanket. In the morning we were in 
Havre. Old men in blue blouses helped us 
disembark. The broad streets were lined 
with the little sidewalk cafés. I was in 
the land of friendliness and charm. But 
the cafés and streets were deserted. Com- 
panies of soldiers marched past, and little 
children and old men walked the streets. 
The train from Havre to Paris was packed 
with soldiers. I had suddenly been flung 

into the world’s war. 

There had been no word of war in 
the other countries I had traveled 
through. Except England, they were 
all absorbed in the struggle to exist. 
There were only three topics of con- 
versation: food, clothes, and heat— 
how to live without freezing or starv- 
ing. But here it was different. The 
battle-field was a few miles away. 
Hospital trains moved back and forth. 
The newspapers had flaring head- 
lines. Women in black filled the land. 
And curiously enough, in this land of 
conflict the civil population throve. 
Physically France is better off than 
any of the warring countries. Paris 
has plenty of food. The ordinary 
affairs of life run smoothly. Clothes 
are laundered. In Siberia, Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway, and in Germany 
in 1916, the impression was that of a 
world running down-hill. Nothing was 
kept up. For four years houses have 
gone unpainted, cars unrepaired; noth- 
ing has been renovated. The world is 
slipping into the state of an abandoned 
farm. But this is not visible in France, 
and it is due largely to the women. 
They have poured themselves into the 
business of war as the Russian women 

flung themselves into the Revolution. 
They have done the drudgery. They 
are the bulwark behind. The essentials 
of life are performed with swiftness and 
ease. They have tilled the fields, preserved 
the food, mended and aired, and kept 
charm and grace alive. 

But these physical services have drained 
the women. The spiritual life has not 
progressed. The women have not dreamed 
and planned for the future. They have 
not, like the women of England, built up a 
new order. Perhaps it was impossible. 
The war has been in their dooryard. They 
have had to fetch and carry. Yet there is 
another reason. The Frenchwoman does 
not express herself. She is content to 
seize a man and work through him. 
France has not a great feminist move- 
ment. (Continued on page 110) 
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The 


HE town of Rosemere is within 

commuting distance of New 

York, and as the train service 

is poor, and the trolleys never 
connect with the ferry, and as, besides, it 
has no view of the Hudson, one might say 
that it has lived a sheltered life, and so of 
course this is also true of its inhabitants. 


It is a town which had practised all the 
gentilities. It had an indestructible belief 
i refinement and the Shakespeare So- 
Clety ! every one in town was accounted 
lor and had a proper social label. 


In one of the gingerbread houses incon- 


By Mary Heaton Vorse 


Illustrated by T. K. Hanna 


veniently situated from both the station 
and trolley lived the Wards. The family 
consisted of Mrs. Ward, a tall woman with 
a bloodless, gaunt face, the sternness of its 
bony contour belied by her genteel and 
kindly smile, and her son, Oliver. Oliver 
Ward was a tall, pleasant young man who 
had known it was spring as often as any 
other young man of his age, but whose life 
had been bounded on the north by the 
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“Don’t look at me!’ she 
commanded. Her nose was 
red, her eyes swollen with 
weeping. ‘Oh, Mame, how 
lovely you are!’’ cried Oliver 


STRAYED HOUSE 


7 : 23; on the south by the 5: on 

the east by debt to his uncle incurred 

incident to getting his education; and 

on the west by Rosemere, his mother’s 
nose, and the Shakespeare Society. 

For Oliver had always commuted. He 
had commuted first to school, later to 
Columbia, and having become an archi- 
tect, he now commuted to his office. 

During Oliver’s life his only adventure 
if one could call it that—had been his 
friendship with Mary Baxter, with whom 
there was nothing the matter except Rose- 
mere. Neither Mary nor Oliver was on very 
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good terms with the ideals of Rosemere, 

but they had never yet questioned them. 
One afternoon Oliver and his mother 

were sitting upon the porch which over- 

looked the road, when an indecorous spec- 


tacle struck their eyes. It was that of a 
house approaching down the road on 
rollers; it advanced slowly and cautiously 
like an intemperate Juggernaut. For a 
moment they watched its lurching progress. 
The spectacle of a house having strayed 
from its natural moorings, as of course no 
house should ‘stray, shocked Mrs. Ward. 
Like other things in Rosemere, houses re- 
mained inevitably upon their proper foun- 
dations. ~ The house lurched down the 
road, rocked, halted, lurched forward again 
with masterly indécision, and then, as 
though .too tired to proceed further, it 
settled-itself abruptly in a field just below 
the Wards’ residence. 


4 ie the Wards its coming and its settling 
spelled mystery, for how could they 
know that Mr. Thomas Clancy, building 
contractor, had acquired the field below the 
Wards’ place on a bad debt and had bought 
the house for next to nothing, and that the 
sensible business man was adjusting the 
house and the lot? It was an unpreten- 
tious though comparatively roomy house, 
that somehow managed to have a jovial 
air. As Mrs. Ward watched the arrival of 
this strange neighbor into her polite, 
shabby-genteel neighborhood, something 
wained her that from this house would 
come the perpetual noise of phonographs. 
She was sure that its doors would bang, 
that screaming, unrefined young people 
would run in and out. It had the kind of 
steps on which youngsters would sit and 
play the concertina or even the jew’s-harp. 
Rosemere had known that workmen’s cot- 
tages had gone up on the other side of the 
railroad track fostered by the Own Your 
Own Home Realty Company, but what 
Rosemere chose to call ‘‘the undesirable 
element” had never before jumped the 
track. 

Within a day or two the family came to 
They arrived with such 
joviality that Oliver—his mother in close 
attendance—was lured forth to witness the 
spectacle. They saw a young woman dart 
forth from the house and after her a young 
man in hot pursuit. She did not run as one 
would expect a young woman to run, but 
with the joy of a young savage to whom 
running is a natural form of locomotion. 
She gained an apple-tree, which she started 
to scale. Here the young man caught up 
with her, pulled her down, and would have 
kissed her, but in a voice that vibrated like 
a violin string, she cried: 

‘“Michael Muldoon, you get gay with 
me again and see what you get. A joke’s 
a joke!” 

“A philopena’s a philopena!”’ 

“Go and find my slippers,” the young 
woman commanded. 

A deep-throated voice now made itself 
heard. ‘‘ Mame darlin’, where are you?” it 
said. ‘Are you and Mike fightin’ again?” 

‘The boys have got another guess com- 
ing if they think they can get gay with 
me,’’ she responded, her lovely voice vibrat- 
ing with anger. 

‘Ho, ho!” cried the voice of the invisi- 
ble parent. 

This chuckle gave a vivid impression to 
Oliver. An Irishwoman, the invisible 
person would be, huge, merry, capable, a 





The Strayed House 


magnificent mother of splendid children, 
if one was to judge by Mame, who carried 
herself like a queen of the earth. One 
couldn’t get away from her essential splen- 
dor even though her hair now hung around 
her in golden ripples and she had run out 
stocking-footed. She opened her mouth 
and let forth a flood of music. She had a 
deep, beautiful, contralto voice, a voice 
which matched her whole personality, a 
voice full of -love and laughter and wist- 
fulness and life. 

Mrs. Ward did not need to say anything 
to convey to Oliver what she thought of 
this young woman. She now led the way 
inside. The house seemed shrunken to 
Oliver. » No gaiety like that which he had 
witnessed had ever taken place under its 
meager roof. He had never seen so much 
unrestrained youth in his life before as that 
which continually streamed out from the 
strayed -house. The sight of Mame 
Clancy with spring in her cheeks, and 
dawn in her eyes and a way of walking as 
though she were keeping time to one of her 
own brave songs made a bold man of Oliver 
Ward. He vowed to know Mame Clancy. 

A rainstorm helped him. He saw her 
looking about irresolutely at the station 
when a sudden shower engulfed the land 
with rain. Without hesitation, as though 
acting upon some unsuspected force within 
himself, Oliver went forward. ‘I beg your 
pardon, Miss Clancy,” he said. ‘I’m 
your next-door neighbor, Oliver Ward. 
Won’t you let me take you home? You 
see I have an umbrella.” 

Miss Clancy smiled at him a smile that 
was like the coming out of thesun. “Why, 
aren’t you good!” she said. ‘How did you 
recognize me. with me here only a week?” 

“You needed to be here only an hour 
for me to recognize you,” Oliver surpris- 
ingly found himself announcing. A 
miracle had happened to him. In the sun 
of her presence his spirit blossomed, and 
his shy and awkward tongue found speech. 

The poet in Oliver had been a silent 
thing, living vicariously through the 
golden utterances of others. On the way 
home he discovered his own medium of ex- 
pression. He felt like the budding earth 
after a long winter. He felt like a stream 
released from ice. He felt like a violin 
which has lain mute, played on at last by 
the master hand, and he told Miss Clancy 
as much. 


ND while his heart beat high and while 
his mouth said unwonted things, he 
felt, with Mame Clancy’s little hand on his 
arm, as if he had got home at last, as if he 
had hitherto been living in a foreign land 
barren of flowers and inimical to joy. 
When he stepped into the Clancys’ 
house that night, it seemed to him that he 
went into an unknown country. Here life 
was vivid and intensified. There was so 
much of everything, so much youth, so 
much good looks, so much noise and 
friendliness. Mame, her father and mother, 
and all her brothers insisted ‘that Oliver 
should stay to supper. 
“Stay; she’ll sing for you later,’ 
boys added their entreaty. 
“May I telephone?” said Oliver weakly. 
“Now look at him,” cried Mrs. Clancy 
with a wink at her sons. ‘‘There’s a good 
boy for you. Would any one of you think 
of telephonin’ if it was stoppin’ out for 
supper you happened to be?” 
By the time he had been there a half- 


the 








hour he felt that nothing short of the 
brush of Velasquez could paint the physical 
magnificence of the Clancys, while he 
would have had to have the harp of Ireland 
in his hand to sing Mame Clancy’s praises 
adequately. 

By words dropped here and there, a 
chapter of their early history was told to 
Oliver’s sensitive ear. He saw the early, 
toilsome days when Mr. and Mrs. Clancy 
stood shoulder to shoulder and the chil- 
dren ‘‘had all come at once,” as Mrs, 
Clancy put it: Now here they were in the 
middle forties, affluent, the boys all with 
fine, grand jobs, bringing home good pay, 
and Mame, the darling of the family, 
studying for the concert stage. 


HAT their vitality was they showed 

Oliver by their attitude toward movy- 

ing. They regarded it as a picnic. They 

positively enjoyed it, while Oliver had al- 

ways looked on moving as a calamity 
little short of the San Francisco fire. 

The bell rang, the boys opened the door, 
and Oliver found himself shaking hands 
with Mr. Michael Muldoon, a dark, clever- 
looking young Irishman, who wore very 
good clothes and who looked Oliver over in 
a disgustingly humorous fashion. 

They turned on the expensive Victrola, 
and every one danced. Dancing was not 
poor Oliver’s accomplishment. Mame 
took him in hand, and before he left—and 
it was ten o’clock when he went—she had 
promised to give him lessons. He went 
away in the midst of a loud chorus to come 
again soon, in which Michael Muldoon did 
not join. 

When he entered his house, his mother 
said, ‘Well, you’ve had a long day of it, 
haven’t you?” 

With guilty evasion he started to say, 
“Yes, I have.”” The words choked him. 
He found himself incapable of such 
treachery, so he replied: ‘Well, not so 
long. You see, I was having supper down 
at the Clancys’ and stayed to dance!” 

There was heroism in this speech. Had 
he robbed a bank, had he been arrested for 
disorderly conduct, the effect upon Mrs. 
Ward would have keen the same. Ycu 
can not do more than bring a woman’s 
world clattering down around her ears. 

“You were what?” she inquired. 

Knowing that his parent had _ heard, 
Oliver did not reply, but stood there 
miserable before her. 

“Oh, Oliver, you, you!” she moaned. 
“Tf it had been your cousin Henry, I 


might have understood! Those vulgar 
people. That—that—”’ not finding a 


word that suited the occasion which a 
lady’s tongue might use,: “girl!” Mrs. 
Ward ended lamely, though accusingly. 

Here Oliver nailed his colors to the mast, 
and then he and his mother surprisingly 
were quarreling. Neither of them could 
bear it. They looked at each another 
aghast, trying to understand what had 
hanpened. 

It was Mrs. Ward who took advantage 
of the silence. ‘Oliver,”’ she said, as she 
arose and stood before him, gaunt, very pre- 
cisely and delicately dressed in her thread- 
bare black, the shabbiness of her dress 
hidden and embellished by the touching 
devices employed by ladies of meager 
means. ‘Oliver, I see only too well what 
has happened. That unscrupulous young 
woman has turned your head!” 

“That young (Continued on page 9) 
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The old apple-trees in the Clancys’ unkempt yard were in bloom, and Mame was waiting for him half 
buried in the branches like a wood nymph. ‘“‘Oh, Mame,” cried Oliver, ‘you ought always to wear an 
At that they looked at each other and smiled, and into their smile crept a 
lovely embarrassment. And suddenly came to Oliver the poignant I nowledge that he must kiss her 


apple-tree in bloom.” 
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‘‘Sure the work’s dangerous, but so’s being in the trenches, but you ain’t 
seeing the boys holding back any.” That is enough for the munitions girls 


Holding the 


Eleanor Kinsella McDonnell 


By 


A STORY of the day-in, day-out heroism of the 

American munitions girls, by a girl who worked 
with them. Daily they face death, but they waste no 
time in worrying. Itis an inspiration to know how 


The girl behind the man behind the gun may be 
He can count on her 


mother, wife, sister, sweetheart. 


OR a long time I had been hearing 
and reading a great deal about the 
heroism of the women of our Allies. 
Books came hot from the presses 

almost before the war had swung into its 
awful momentum, to tell of the practical 
way in which they were expressing their 
partiotism. Splendid, gripping accounts! 
One could almost see the hands of the 
clock of woman’s progress go forward by 
leaps and bounds. Not only the working 
classes, it seemed, but the blue-veined, 
white-skinned aristocrats had mobilized 
for the industrial trenches. 

Then the lecturers and the pictures 
arrived—indubitable and _ stirring proof 
that the Colonel’s Jady and Judy O'Grady 
were, in reality, sisters under the skin 
when a war for civilization could not be 
won without their help. Not only the Sally 


Janes of Woolwich and Lyons, but the 
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well the women of America are doing their part 


Lady Constance Vere de 
Veres as well, had lined 
up in the munitions fac- 
tories to do the work 
necessary for beating the 
Hun back to Berlin. 
There they were—in the 
Sunday supplements, in 
the magazines, every- 
where—these English, 
French, and Belgian gentlewomen, their 
patrician legs encased in factory bloomers, 
their slender hands placed with delicate 
grace abaft the shells that they themselves 
had packed with deadly explosives. 

For some time I regarded these pictures 
with growing curiosity. How were Amer- 
ican women measuring up to them, I won- 
dered? Did these softly-nurtured aristo- 
crats, bred as they were to no more ardu- 
ous labor than that of passing the tea- 
cups or gracing the drawing-room, possess 
a stamina, a patriotism even, that we of 
the New World lacked? Were we con- 
cerned only with the spectacular phases of 
war work? Did we like too well our trig 
motor corps uniform, our becoming Red 
Cross coif? It would be ironic certainly, I 
thought, if the class feeling about different 
kinds of labor was more strongly intrenched 
here in young, ingenuous America than in 


sophisticated England and France. Did 
the patriotism of our women stand the test 
of dirty, powder-grimed hands, tired, ach- 
ing backs, complexions roughened by 
nasty TNT poisoning, and, finally, the real 
peril of hazardous work? Did our girls 
measure up to our boys who, forgetting 
physical discomfort and the fear of death 
and worse than death, remembered only 
that freedom was in jeopardy and risked 
all? In short, I was curious to know the 
kind of girl who was in our munitions fac- 
tories. To find out I went into one my- 
self as a worker. 

[ chose a high-explosive plant of a world- 
renowned company, whose detonating out- 
put is now, at the very minute these words 
are written, barking back at the Boches’ 
busy Berthas in Flanders and Picardy. 
Family fears had to be assuaged, and the 
grim jests of friends who volunteered 
kindly to “come down and pick up the 
pieces”’ to be parried before I could face 
the problem of getting employment. As 
it would be difficult for an Ellis Island im- 
migrant to penetrate the sacrosanct so- 
ciety of the Colonial Dames—if an immi- 
grant ever had such an aspiration—so, | 
decided, it would be difficult for one who 
had never done manual work to convince 
the munitions people that she had no ulte- 








rior or pernicious motive in asking for a 
job. 

“They'll probably produce all sorts of 
evidence to show that I’m a German spy,” 
I told myself. 

But I was wrong. My Americanism 
was undisputed, my references were cor- 
dially accepted, and a few mornings after 
my application had been filled out, I found 
myself seated on a bench with a score or 
more of other applicants in the company’s 
metropolitan employment office. 

What a conglomerate group we made 
as we crowded around the agent who was 
to take us to the plant by train! The poly- 
glot rumblings of the male laborers— 
many of whom could speak no English 
and apparently understood no word of it 
except that they were to receive forty cents 
an hour for not knowing much of anything 
—formed a vocal background for the twit- 
tering of the girls, who, now that they were 
backed right up against this new experi- 
ence, were nervously loquacious about it. 
There were five, and a pathetic picture 
they made as they ran their eyes hungrily 
and searchingly over each other, wonder- 
ing with whom they could best pal, in 
whom they would find the solace of satis- 
factory companionship. No Lady Vere 
de Vere was among them—that I could 
seeat a glance. Nor could I discern a Fifth 
Avenue débutante, however my sense of 
the dramatic cried out for one. But I did 
see in that little group honest, well-bred, 
American womanhood—if externals could 
be judged by—and I felt at the outset that 
an illuminating, worth-while experience 
aWaited me. 


My hopes centered on a girl small in 
stature and quietly clothed. She was such 
a girl as you might see sitting over a type- 
Writer in a lawyer’s office. Grueling man- 
ual labor she had never tasted, of that I was 
convinced. Her coffee-colored suit, though 


The camaraderie of the barracks is like that in the camps. 
On duty the girls are soldiers; other times they’re—just girls 


not the season’s 
final expression of 
smartness, was still 
modish. A small 
hand, gloved in tan 
silk carefully darned 
where the fingers 
had come through. 
held her suitcase. A 
dark blue sailor 
topped her incon- 
spicuous costume. 
Standing a little 
apart from the 
group, her manner 
sugges ted shyness 
rather than aloof- 
ness, and when thx 
agent called oul 
cheerily, “Onward, 
Christian — soldiers. 
we’re marching on 
to war,” she smiled 
happily, as though 
that was exactly 
where she wanted to 
be marching, and 
took her place next 
me. 

Neophytes on a 
common adventure 
we fraternized on 
the train just as the 
boys do when, thrown together by the 
draft’ from all classes and all localities, 
they find themselves headed for the same 
cantonment. The “I” and the “you” 
were uppermost in our conversation, and 
we told each other—with reservations 
why we had come. 

If I had had a wishing-ring and had be- 
sought it, on this occasion, to grant me a 
diversity of companions, my pleading 
could not have been more gratifyingly 
I found myself going to the 
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The flag with its brave stars is for her men 


Why should not one fly for her? 


plant with Dorice, an ex-burlesque queen, 
who prefaced all of her remarks with either 
the first or last name of the Second Per- 
son of the Trinity, and while she made 
some of us shiver at her irreverence, she 
made all of us giggle at the picture she 
painted of herseli—two hundred pounds 
at the last weighing—“‘all dolled up in 
them bloomers.” 

Then there were Mrs. Casey, a war-bride; 
Julia, a frank product of the East Side 
gutters; Lily,a (Continued on page 150) 
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Susan 
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them as far as Seventy-second 

street, and that it was only two 
blocks he and Johnnie Richards had been 
alone together. This was hard to believe. 
For one thing, he had been so afraid of 
seeming to hurry that he had lagged. 
Apparently Johnnie had had the same fear. 
When Walter finally reached the steps of 
his mother’s house and said “‘ Good night,” 
their eyes met, and, neither of them wishing 
to seem anxious to look away, the look was 
longer than looks usually are. 

Of course things couldn’t go on like this. 
Either something would have to be said, 
or he and Johnnie must stop seeing each 
other. 

To stop seeing each other wasn’t simple. 
Giving up Johnnie would mean giving up 
most of the other people he knew; friends 
go by groups. And to give up Johnnie 
was itself no small thing to be thinking 
about. He had known him a long time. 
He liked him. 

That was why it was so hard to believe 
what the evening had disclosed. He went 
up to his room and sat thinking about it, 
unable to think of anything else. He went 
back to the first moment he had heard the 
incredible thing. It was Nina Aldrich who, 
after gayly greeting him, exclaimed, ‘‘ How 
proud you must be of Johnnie!” 

He feared that he had looked blank. 
Fond as he had long been of Johnnie, it 
had never occurred to him to be particu- 
larly proud of him. In fact, Jchnnie was 
the sort to leave his friends explaining why 
he hadn’t done more. It always seemed he 
was going to do some notable thing, and 
then he stopped just this side of it. He had 
studied architecture, and they all felt 
Johnnie would do something to architec- 
ture, but after a few years he gave it up, 
because, he said, there was no chance to do 
anything but repeat stupid things. He had 
a little money, just enough to save him 
from redoing stupid things, so he began 
designing stage sets. Now he had one on 
Broadway, a play that was having a run. 
This must be what Nina meant, though 
the light in her eyes seemed a little out of 
proportion to Johnnie’s achievement. But 
women were impetuous—anyway Nina was. 

“Yes, isn’t it fine!” he had answered 
cordially. 

“You must tell us all about it,” cried 
Mrs. Oliver, who had come up. ‘ Johnnie’s 
so modest we can’t get much out of him.” 

At this he was about to say, “I don’t 
believe I understand,” when Nina ex- 
plained to one of the group: “Mr. Stans- 
law was with Johnnie Richards when the 
Alsitania went down. He saw him do that 
superb thing.”’ 

And then, to a Southern woman who 
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FTERWARD Walter realized 
that young Scott had been with 
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GOOD LUCK. 


Glaspell 
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Walter sat down on a bench and watched the boats. 


was visiting some one, Nina told the as- 
tounding story. Johnnie, with many 
others, was in the water. He swam to a 
life-raft full of people, but as he was about 
to touch it, a man on the raft said: ‘“‘We 
have too many now. If you touch us, every 
one on the raft may be in the water.” 
**And Johnnie,” said Nina, “‘ waited just an 
instant—then said, ‘Good luck,’ and swam 
away.” 

The Southern woman’s eyes brimmed 
with tears. They all stood there silent. 
And right then Johnnie himself came up 
with Mildred Howe. 

“Hele he is,” cried Nina, ‘‘the man who 
said ‘Good luck,’ and swam away.” 

Then the really incredible thing hap- 
pened. Johnnie kept silence. 

Walter didn’t know where to look. To 
his horror he found he was looking at John- 


They took him out of 
himself and helped him forget the love in Mildred’s voice—the love not for him 


nie. Johnnie’s eyes were down. Suddenly 
he lifted them and looked at Walter, the 
man he had been with the night the Alsi- 
tania sank. It was but an instant, but that 
night passed between them in the look. 
And still Walter waited for Johnnie to ask 
for an explanation, or to give one. 

Then Mildred Howe said softly, “He 
doesn’t like to have us talk about it.” 

Walter looked at Mildred. She was 
looking at Johnnie in a way he would give 
much to have her look at him. It had all 
been too much. He was glad to fall back 
and discuss with Mrs. Oliver safe abstrac- 
tions about the psychology of imminent 
death. 

But before his fire now he went over and 
over the astounding thing. He and John- 
nie had sailed on the A/sitania about tour 
months before. In London, Walter’s house 
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suddenly sent him to Australia. So until 
tonight he hadn’t seen Johnnie since that 
day they parted in England. He had been 
so busy that the sinking of the Alsitania 
had come to seem a long way back. He 
hadn’t wanted to think about it. He had 
tried not to. But now he had to.  Fi- 
nally, because he wanted to stop thinking, 
he set vigorously to work unpacking his 
trunk, though it was two o’clock in the 
morning. 

Mildred Howe had asked him to come 
in for tea the next afternoon. All the way 
home from Australia he had been thinking of 
a visit alone with Mildred. As he lagged 
along Riverside Drive now, what he hoped 
was that he would not be alone with her. 
The nearer he got, the more unequal he 
felt to discussing—perhaps even describing 
—Johnnie’s heroism, until at last he went 
over to Broadway to a drug store to phone 
her that something had come up and he 
wouldn’t be able to come to see her that 
day. But the number was busy, and this, 
irrationally enough, gave him a feeling 
that she was not alone. She lived with her 
brother, who taught 
at Columbia. Teach- 
ersought to be through 
teaching at five o’clock 
in the afternoon. 
Probably the brother 
would be -there, ‘and 
they would just talk 
serenely about the war. 

But Mildred was 
alone. This gave him 
his first intense feeling 
of resentment toward 
Johnnie, thinking how 
glad he would have 
been to find heralone if 
it weren’t for this pre- 
posterous thing that 
dwarfed everything 
else about his home- 
coming and forced him 
into a situation where 
he couldn’t do any- 
thing but flounder., 

While in Australia 
he had found that he 
was in love with Mil- 
dred. It might seem 
a long way to go to 
find it out, but Mil- 
dred’s eyes didn’t lose 
by distance, and they 
were about the only 
things that didn’t. 

They had a certain 
clear sweetness 
through which he saw 
the future he wanted. 
He had known her a 
long time, as he had 
known Nina and some 
of the other girls. It 
is peculiarly romantic 
to find yourself in love 
with a girl you have 
known a long time; the 
Whole past changes 
with the changing 
present. The whole 
past is a contribution. 
He thought back now 
to times when they 
were youngsters and 
he had taken Mildred 
Skating in Central 





Suddenly she looked at him. 


Susan Glaspell 


But suddenly all those things from the 
past which flowed into the present and 
opened the future were dammed off, and 
the moment was without past or future, and 
very bleak. 

“T suppose,” said Miidred, “that you 
have heard about me and Johnnie?” 

You are very steady when you feel you 
are about to fall. With this steadiness he 
said, “No.” 

“You haven’t?” laughed Mildred. 
“Why, how unflattering! I thought every 
one would be telling you first thing.” He 
only waited. After 
an instant, ‘‘We’re 
going to be mar- 
ried,” she said, as 
if saying behind it, 
“*Stupid—couldn’t 
you guess?” 

He couldn’t say 
a word. 

“T can’t say you 
seem overcome 
with pleasure at 
learning of this en- 
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“Walter,” she asked, “is anything wrong?” 
, . ° ° : ° . 
Park. her to him, and she was again the girl who had depended on him the night her mother died 
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gagement of two old friends,” said Mil- 
dred rather sharply. 

He had to do something, and quickly, 
without thinking it out, he threw out 
the personal part of it as guard for the 
other things—those other things which 
could not be dealt with without thought. 
“No,” he said, “I’m not overcome with 
pleasure at the idea of your marrying 
Johnnie. You see, I wanted you to marry 
me.” 

After an astonished look Mildred 
laughed. “Well. Walter, you were a long 
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time finding out what you wanted. 
estly, now, weren’t you?” 

“T’m a slow person,” he said, trying to 
speak lightly and bitterly reflecting that 
it was true; so slow he had lost Mildred; 
so slow he didn’t know how to meet a situ- 
ation at the moment it had to be met. 
Without a doubt, after he had gone to bed 
that night he would think of just the thing 
he should be doing now. 

“Don’t you rather lack initiative, Wal- 
ter?”’ Mildred went on, more gayly. 
“When Johnnie finds out he wants to 
marry me, you discover you want to 
marry me.” 


Hon- 


UDDENLY he saw just where he had 
left himself in acknowledging that he 
wanted to marry Mildred. Any reticence 
about Johnnie’s heroism would be put down 
to petty inability to be generous to a rival. 
And it seemed, even at this moment, 
that Mildred wanted to hear about John- 
nie’s heroism. ‘Walter,’ she said, in a 
warmer tone, “don’t you think Johnnie is 
pretty fine?”’ 

If only she weren’t looking straight at 
him! For he was seeing it—the hardest 
moment of that night to forget. If he 
didn’t stop seeing it, she would see it, it was 
so real there between them. He got up 
and walked to the window. But he had to 
do something, and quickly. 

“How hard women will work to make a 
hero!”’ he said, as lightly as he could. 

She did not speak, and at last he turned 
to look at her. She was looking straight at 
him, and these clear eyes were not veiling 
what she felt. It left no doubt about 
where he stood with Mildred. To her 
amazement she was finding this small thing 
in him. He was not big enough to be 
generous—even just—to an old friend 
when he found him a successful rival. 
This was where Johnnie left Aim! In a 
rage at Johnnie, and afraid he would do 
some rash thing, he abruptly said goodby. 
Mildred’s eyes were astonished and hurt, 
but mostly scornful, as he looked back 
from the door. 

There are people who like nothing better 
than finding another person’s destiny in 
their hands. It enhances their own impor- 
tance, puts them at the center of interest- 
ing speculation, and gives them the drama 
of choice. But if there was anything in the 
world Walter Stanslaw did not want on his 
hands, it was another person’s destiny. He 
left Mildred Howe furious with Johnnie 
Richards, and headed straight for Johnnie’s 
apartment to ask what he meant by this 
bunk about being a hero, and to inquire 
just what réle was expected of him, who 
knew the truth. In the subway he made 
up things to say to Johnnie, those pertinent 
things we have such a good time saying to 
the other person when he isn’t there. 
“Wouldn’t it have been more considerate,” 
he would inquire sarcastically, “to have 
let me know in advance that I was to 
describe your heroism? And safer!” he 
would add dryly. And then he would 
come right out with it. “Is Mildred mar- 
rying you because you are a hero? Be- 
cause if she is, you’d better tell her you 
aren’t.”” Oh, he’d fix Johnnie! 

But he couldn’t, because Johnnie wasn’t 
home to be fixed. Kimbal, who shared the 
apartment with Johnnie, was there and 
thought if he’d wait a little Johnnie would 
come in. And Kimbal undertook to enter- 
tain him by telling how Johnnie had im- 


Good Luck 


proved. He was more serious, worked 
harder, was more considerate, nicer to live 
with. Kimbal’s theory was that Johnnie 
was living up to the good opinion people 
now had of him. 

Walter left without seeing Johnnie, left 
when he was afraid he was going to say, 
‘How about living up to a lie?”’ 

He kept away from a party he had been 
meaning to go to that night, not wanting 
to run into Mildred and Johnnie, not car- 
ing to appear, a third time that day, a 
person who grudged Johnnie his laurels. 
His home-coming was being spoiled. He 
had to keep away from people as if ke had 
done something small. If he didn’t go 
about telling the tale of Johnnie’s heroism, 
it would be thought he was slurring the 
whole thing because he himself hadn’t come 
out of it a heroic figure. A ice thing for 
Johnnie Richards to let pass! 

In one of his boxes that night he came 
upon the ivory fan he had brought home for 
Mildred. It reminded him that he had lost 
her. Other things faded; he grew still 
then in the thought of her. The girl he had 
known all his life and had wanted to be 
with all the rest of his life. He thought of 
such odd things. When Mildred’s mother 
died—he and Mildred were about sixteen 
then—he and his mother went over there 
that night. His mother had been very 
tender with Mildred, but Mildred hadn’t 
seemed to want his mother, and after a 
while she moved over and sat by him, just 
sat there still, but near him. That was so 
vivid now. And another time, at a dance, 
Mildred caught her heel in her petticoat 
and ripped it disastrously. And though she 
was dancing with another fellow, ‘‘ Walter!” 
she instantly called, ‘“‘ Walter, get me some 
pins, quick!” 

There were many things like that, 
queer little things to remember. They 
wouldn’t seem to mean much by them- 
selves, but when you strung them together 
—well, Mildred had counted on him. 

Now what? She was going to marry a 
man she thought had shown control and 
unselfishness in a moment of panic, a man, 
to put it romantically—doubtless she was 
putting it just that way—who would give 
up his life for others. Was it her glow 
about that feeling had made her think she 
loved Johnnie? Anyway, she thought he 
was like that, and he wasn’t like that at all. 
Fe was—quite different. And Johnnie 
was willing, apparently, to pass himself 
ofi for what he wasn’t. More than that, 
to keep himself well covered with glory, 
he left a friend, a friend who had—well, 
done something for him, in a place where 
he couldn’t appear anything but ungen- 
erous. 





ALTER was a man who thought very 

highly gf common sense. He thought 
it would solve most of the difficulties of life, 
if you'd only give it a chance. ‘‘Don’t be 
a fool,”’ was his way out for almost every- 
thing. He had always thought that people 
who interfered in other people’s lives would 
do a great deal better to mind their own 
business. But this was Mildred. He was 
letting her go ahead in the dark. If John- 


nie could do this, couldn’t he do other 
things of like caliber? Was he the man for 
Mildred to bank on? But—hang it all!— 
it would seem his conscience was troubling 
him about Johnnie chiefly because his 
heart was troubling him about Mildred. 
A fine figure he’d cut now if he were 








to turn in and “expose” Johnnie to 
Mildred. 

He saw nothing of them for a week, and 
then he went to the bazaar where all the 
girls he knew were selling things for the 
Allies. It was a crush, and he saw a good 
deal of Johnnie without Johnnie’s seeing 
much of him. He had to admit that John- 
nie didn’t look like a man who had done a 
low-down thing; a man, to put it right- 
eously, who was living a lie. He looked 
very spirited and sunny as with a certain 
bright fervor he bustled about for Belgian 
babies. That is, he was like that until he 
saw Walter. Walter himself grew rather 
sulky. Doubtless he should cease to exist. 
Knowing the truth, he just shouldn’t be. 
He was the death’s head at Johnnie's 
feast, the ominous reminder. He couldn't 
say he enjoyed the réle! 


ILDRED was selling something at the 
1 bazaar. He went up to her, trying to 
appear natural, but her eyes no longer 
looked upon him in warm friendliness. So 
he didn’t know what she was selling. He 
went away hurt and angry. Pretty quick, 
he should say, she had been to condemn an 
old friend! 

Through the winter he kept away from 
Mildred and Johnnie as much as possible. 
This meant that he kept away from many 
of his other friends, and they thought it 
queer and wondered what had happened 
to make him so different. He would hear, 
from time to time, of these wonderings 
about him. Johnnie, on the other hand, 
was right in the midst of things; he con- 
tinued to do interesting things in his work, 
and to be a sweet, sunny, charming person 
—that was the way he heard Nina Aldrich 
describe him one night. Well, he granted 
it was true. Johnnie had always been a 
sweet, sunny, charming person. That was 
the reason he had always liked being with 
him. That was why he missed him even 
now, when he knew there were things be- 
neath the sunniness and charm which were 
not so likable. It was queer that they 
didn’t seem to show_through. It was 
rather a good one oh the people who 
thought they could see through to charac- 
ter. Did Mildred get no glimpses? Mil- 
dred had never seemed one to have things 
easily put over on her. But love—appar- 
ently that kept one from glimpses love 
wouldn’t like. 

Walking across the Park one day he met 
Mildred and Johnnie. They were coming 
along gayly. It was a blowy day, and the 
wind was whisking Mildred’s scarf, and 
Johnnie was catching at it for her. Then 
they saw him. Both of them stopped 
laughing, stopped instantly. He had a 
feeling that he had killed something, 
not a delightful feeling to have. They both 
tried to smile, and it was about as different 
from the laughter which had been real—oh, 
as different as any forced thing is different 
from the thing that comes of itself. 

But Mildred seemed happy. He had 
thought about it—what he ought to do— 
until it was like something worn down, in 
which his thinking could no longer take 
fresh hold. And perhaps that was why 
his mind broke queer new paths, tangled, 
twisting paths of wondering and question- 
ings, until he was not even sure that 
Johnnie was to be despised. Anyway, 
wouldn’t he just make things wo-se, as 
the other people did when they felt it 
their duty to make (Continued on page 122) 
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“‘Can’t you see,’’ Walter began anew to Mildred, “‘that the beautiful things in us may make us do the thing 
in which there is no beauty? What have you cared for in Johnnie? You’ve cared for his response to life. 
You’ve cared for the very hold life has upon him. Well, then, you’ve got to stand for those things”’ 

































































A BATTLE-FIELD ON THIRTY-NINTH STREET 


I went out to luncheon and had to take part in the fight 


HEN Germany subordinated Rumania, 

\ \ she added at least one year to her 

ability to hold out. This was in every 
respect a food conquest. The fact is partic- 
ularly significant because it points out how 
important a military aim food is in carrying on 
the war. Germany knows this very weil. 
Food is not the only thing that will win the 
war, but it must be conceded that it is on a 
parity with men and munitions. Much has 
been said about this, but not enough has been 
understood. 

These considerations, and others of like 
nature, had much to do with my decision to 
visit Goop HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE and talk 
with the Director. 

The Institute has its being in another 
building, some distance from where we pub- 
lish Goop HousEKEEPING. At the suggestion 
of the Director, I made arrangements to arrive 
in time for luncheon. ‘You are expected to 
pass upon the merits of the things we serve 
you,” she said when the first dish was placed 
before me. “In other words,” she added, 
“whatever you eat here is in the nature of a 
recipe test.” At the risk of seeming facetious, 
I am forced to admit that this suggestion made 
me feel a bit nervous. But the INSTITUTE is 
very famous, and on second thought I realized 
that I was taking no great chance. 

We had all sorts of wonderful things to eat. 
There was veal with baked oranges, something 
that I Lad never even heard of before; there 
were oat muffins which obviously saved wheat; 
and for dessert, we had bananas with raisin 
sauce, an especially enticing dessert so pre- 
pared that no sugar at all was used in the 
making. For one thing, the meal convinced 
me that it is possible to conserve all those 
things which the Food Administration has 
expressed a need for, and yet enjoy particu- 
larly, healthful and savory meals. I realized, 
too, how valuable these published recipes 
must be to the housewife. 

And so we sat there, served by young assis- 
tants immaculately clad in their Food Admin- 
istration uniforms, which rightfully gave them 
special significance as war workers. And we 
chatted about some of the things the In- 
STITUTE is accomplishing. ‘‘We are making it 
possible to conserve meat and sugar and 
wheat and fat; we are making it possible to 
change diets radically and without discomfort; 
and we are making it possible for people to do 
these things profitably,” the Director explained. 

“Then, of course, there is the other side of 
the problem—the mechanical side,” she con- 
tinued. ‘More than ever before, it is neces- 





sary for the housewife to use only those de- 
vices which will save her time and energy, and 
because of the enforced substitution of mate- 
rials as a result of manufacturing restrictions 
there is an increased possibility of inferior 
goods. This is shown clearly by the fact that 
we are now obliged to disapprove about fifty 
percent of the products sent us ‘for test, 
whereas before the war we disapproved only 
about thirty percent.”’ 

This was very interesting. It was easy to 
understand just how the food products were 
tried out, but I was anxious to see some of the 
arrangements whereby mechanical devices 
were tested. I said so. Our luncheon over, we 
proceeded to make a tour of the INstiITUTE, 
with its model laundry, its efficient kitchen, 
and its intricate testing laboratory. This last 
intrigued me more than all the others. There 
were huge coils and motors and _ test-tubes 
and meters; there were boilers and thermostats 
and converters. The head of this department 
is a qualified engineer, holding the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Flectrical Engineering. 
He seemed rather busy, but I was insistent, and 
he paused long enough to explain some of the 
details to me. Among other things, he showed 
me several testing devices, one of them used 
for gaging accurately the temperature of an 
oven. This apparatus was invented and built 
in the Department; it can not be bought any- 
where, and not another one exists. There were 
many things of this sort, all of them designed 
to answer needs heretofore unfilled. 

It was particularly interesting to note that 
everything was tested under conditions ap- 
proximating those to be found in the average 
home, and each device was tested long enough 
to render an absolutely fair decision to the 
manufacturer and consumer. I was shown 
a water heater which uses a magnet in its con- 
struction, and this magnet had been tested a 
million times. In other words, it was given 
the use it would get in the average house in 
forty years. 

As we walked from room to room, every- 
thing seemed very much like an educational 
institution of scientific research. Everything 
was characterized by neatness and order and 
dispatch and accuracy. Everything was scien- 
tifically planned and developed to the highest 
degree of efficiency with only one thing in 
mind: to render a big, broad, constructive 
service to the women of America. I under- 
stood then why the Food Administration in its 
bulletins to libraries mentioned seventy-seven 
percent more articles in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
than in any other publication. 
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Fhiries and butterflies were— 
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If you want a long, narrew room to look broad, curtain it clear across 
the end like this, so the eye can not detect where the window leaves off 


Curtains That Are New 


spaces and dramatic nature settings, 

John Ridd expresses himself as con- 
temptuous of the man who requires light 
and air in his room and sets undue store 
by windows, as showing thereby that he 
does not live enough in the open. As who, 
fersooth, with his day spent under the 
open sky,and drowsy with excess of 
open air, would care for his room as 
anything but an enclosure! While no 
one can quarrel with the sound logic 
in this confession of faith, we have be- 
come hopelessly committed to a dif- 
ferent course, and we have compro- 
mised with nature and art until our 
interiors have much more subtle re- 
quirements to meet than those of 
shelter, safety, and privacy. 


T° ‘Lorna Doone,” that story of great 


Broadening or Narrowing the 
Window 


Windows are the most plastic 
thing in fitting an interior to meet 
our individual moods and _ needs. 
We can—optically if not actually— 
change the size and shape of a room 
by the manner of treating its windows. 
For instance, the window arrangement 
shown at the top of the page was car- 
ried out in a long, narrow room. The 
window was narrow and at the end of 
the room, and there was no engaging 
outlook. So the problem was to 
broaden the whole effect of the narrow 
room and to make the window so at- 
tractive in itself that one would not 
wish to look at anything beyond it. 

First, a window-seat with ene step 
below was built across the entire width 
of the room at the height of the 
window-sill. Across the top of the 
window a pole extended the width of 
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the room at the same distance forward 
as the width of the seat below. Then 
lesser poles supported the inner curtains 
in this order: First, fulled against the glass, 


were curtains of dull rose voile; next, 
slightly in front of these were dull, smoke- 
colored voile curtains reaching to the 
window-sill; then curtains of two thick- 
nesses, the smoke color over the rose, 
extended to the seat and disguised entirely 
the frame where the window left off. 
Finally, outside this, the straight, 
heavy valance and drop curtains of 
smoke-colored satin lined with dull 
rose satin fell to the floor and ex- 
tended across the width of the room. 
Satin cushions of the two colors on 

the seat and step completed an effect 
which is far in excess of the labor in- 
volved. This, in a bedroom where 
the bed, with the same draperies, can 
occupy a raised platform at the oppo- 

site end of the room, makes an in- 
terior so stately, so calm and satisfying, 

as to require no relief in pictures. 


The Cornice Is Being Used Very 
Much Now 


On the contrary, if you wish to gain 
a narrow instead of a broad effect ina 
room, you can do it by curtaining 4 
doorway as shown at the bottom of 
this page. Here, a long taffeta 
drapery is used over a heavier curtain 
of velours. The edge, of intense blue 
velours, is folded back and fastened 
by snappers against the scarlet braid 
that edges the taffeta curtain. This 
gives a long line, a rich and heavy 
border as far as the fabrics are con- 
cerned, and a splendid color chord 
that leads as (Continued on puge 113) 


A narrow effect can be given a 
doorway by striped curtains 
with the lining showing in a 
long, narrow line at the edge 





A gay window arrange- 
ment to match a_ bed- 
spread may be of dark 
material bordered with 
an old patchwork quilt, 
lining, padding, and all 


To frame a view, a nar- 
row, severely plain val- 
ance and side curtains of 
some very dark mate- 
rial may be used, as 
photographed just below 
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UNCLE SAM 
Through 
Good Homo 


By Claudia Cranston 


"THE United States Bureau 

of Education sends a mes- 
sage to Good Housekeeping 
teachers, pupils, and mothers 
for the opening day of school 
this fall; the United States Post 
Office Department and the Mili- 
tary Censorship send a message 
to the Good Housekeeping 
mother who is waiting to hear 
from her boy “Over There” 


HE men who are doing the really 

big things of life invariably look 

on humanity not as a mass, but 

as a mass of individuals. I 
never realized that so clearly as when I 
met Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of 
Education. The affairs of a nation crowd 
his desk, yet he sees that nation not as a 
great, abstract thing made up of columns 
of figures in the census reports, but in 
terms of schoolhouses and_ bright-eyed 
children skipping on their road to school, 
with mothers standing in their doors to 
watch them go. It was as individuals that 
he saw them, and it was to each one of 
them, children and mothers—and teachers 
—that he spoke when I asked him for a 
message, for he had a message, as have all 
men who are doing a great work. 

That message he spoke so straight, so 
frankly, so forcibly, that he carried me in 
vision to the schoolroom. I could see in 
my mind’s eye the rows of desks, the 
young faces full of wonder, the eyes- 
blue, and brown, and gray—all lifted to 
the teacher on that strange “first day of 
school.”” You remember yourself how it 
felt that first fall day; how you were a 
little awed by the schoolroom after days 
of freedom, how you were a litt!e glad 
and a little sorry to be back with the old 
blackboards, the dog-eared books left over 
from last year, the fascinating crackly- 
paged new ones for this year. And—most 
of all—you can remember how clear your 
mind felt that first day, how simple to 
you seemed the problems in arithmetic 
which had just about got the best of you 
on those last long waim days of school, 
and how eager you were for a new problem. 

And this clearness of mind, acuteness for 
a new impression, is what Dr. Claxton is 
depending upon to put over his message 
to the school children this fall. Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING urges every teacher to read 
the message to her pupils on the opening 
day of school—the message of the Govern- 
ment at Washington to each and every 
little mind and heart, all eager to hear it. 

**My message is to the teacher, through 
her to the pupil, through the pupil to the 
parents at home,” said Dr. Claxton. 

“Speaking for the Government of the 
United States of America to the American 

ot 


Talks 


One of Uncle Sam’s generals commands an army of over 


twenty million. 


teacher, I urge her to see to it that, on 
the first day of school this fall, instruction 
is given in the American spirit, the real 
American spirit. Tell the teacher to say 
that the American spirit looks toward 
freedom, toward every child in every 
school in every land having equal oppor- 
tunity, toward every man and _ every 
woman of every people being free. Tell 
the teacher to say to her pupils that the 
American spirit is the spirit of true 
democracy, net the spirit of dominance, 
but the spirit of freedom, the spirit of 
tolerance. And tell her to say that the 
sentiment of democracy is not Deutschland 
itber Alles, neither is it “‘ America over all,”’ 
but that the sentiment of.democracy, the 
American spirit, is the common good, the 
welfare of all, the great moral responsibility 
of equal opportunity.” 

Then Dr. Claxton said he wished to 
send a message directly to the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING mothers whose children 
will be starting another school year. 

“Tell the mothers to seize eagerly the 
chance to cooperate with the teachers this 
year,” he said. ‘‘War-time mothers and 
war-time teachers must work shoulder to 
shoulder, for together they will surely 
stand, and divided they will fall. 

“Mother and teacher must strive to see 
eye toeve. If they do not, it is as though 
the child’s mind were a picture on which 
two different artists were trying to paint. 


If the two artists never see each other, but - 


work away with paint and brush, each with 
no idea of what sort of picture the other 


Here are a few of them going into training 


is trying to paint, the result will be a 
tragedy for the child. The teacher’s part 
is to tell the mother something about child 
psychology in general; the mother’s part 
to tell the teacher the mental and physical 
individuality of her own child. So, with 
this general and detailed information, 
mother and teacher may work, at school 
and at home, painting a picture of grandeur 
and nobility to be glorious through life.” 

In connection with his message to the 
schools, Dr. Claxton reminds Goop HovsE- 
KEEPING readers that the Home Education 
Division of the Bureau of Education has 
free reading courses in American History 
open to those whose school-days are over, 
as well as to the younger generation. 

There are courses on Thirty American 
Heroes, Thirty World Heroes, American 
History, and American Literature. The 
study of these is urged upon teacher, 
mother, father, son, and daughter alike, 
as a patriotic duty. The literature to 
be studied is listed by the Government; 
lists are sent to any one who wishes to 
take the courses. “And to every one who 
finishes one of these study courses the 
United States of America gives an €n- 
graved certificate. 

A NY one can get literature galore 1rom 

the War Department on Field Censor 

ship Regulations, Instructions for Regt 
mental Commanders, and many other I~ 
pressive-sounding things. But tor the 
Goop HovusEKEEPING mothers who are 
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waiting to hear (Colinued on page 13 
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MOLASSES and 
SER UPS 


BY DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 
Director 


Good Housekeeping Bureau 


of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


ONE of the encouraging signs in the 

domain of nutrition is the grow- 
ing interest of the housewife in what 
she and her family eat. Inquiries 
along this line are growing constantly 
more numerous. It is a hopeful symp- 
tom that a better and more econom- 
ical diet is being widely sought for. 


Looking on, Dr. Wiley would approve a raid on the s rup-jug—prcvided it con- 
tained sirup as pure and wholesome as it did when children dressed like these 


” 


meaning of the term ‘“‘molasses.”’ It is 
applied to that product of a sugar-pro- 
ducing plant from which a part—today it 
is usually the greater part—of the crys- 
tallizable sugar has been extracted. The 
term is differentiated by prefixing the 
name of the source of the product, as, for 
instance, cane-molasses, or New Orleans 
molasses, beet-molasses, sorghum-mo- 
lasses, and maple-molasses. Very little, 
comparatively, of the last three is made. 
Practically no sorghum sugar is produced 
in the country. Maple-sugar produced in 
this country is unrefined. It is simply the 


HE Food Administration advises the sugar-beet began to be felt. The whole product secured by boiling the 
ll be a us to eat sirups instead of sugar. planters of Louisiana could no longer maple sap until it solidifies. All the mo- 
r’s part This is good advice, provided afford to make the old-fashioned products. lasses in maple-sugar is retained in this 
ut child suitable sirups are to be had. They were forced to make more sugar per concrete mass. If maple-sugar were re- 
Y's part Unfortunately, there are sirups and sirups, ton of raw material, and this meant less fined, it would make simply a white sugar 
shysical as there is molasses and molasses. Some molasses and molasses of a poorer quality. which would be undistinguishable from 
‘0. with kinds of both are good to eat, some are Here entered the tempter. In this case he sugar made from cane or beet. It would 
mation, barely eatable, and others would render did not assume the form of a serpent, but lose all particular taste and aroma which 
school greater service to humanity unconsumed. he had all the cunning and guile of that make it so much more valuable in the raw 
randeut In this article I shall endeavor to tell the much-vaunted reptile. He was also inti- state than any other sugar in a refined 


life.” 
to the 
HOovuseE- 
ucation 
ion has 


housewife the truth about these important 
edibles. 

As I write, I can not help recalling the 
days of my boyhood. Those were ante- 
bellum days when the principal sugar 


mately associated with the devil. He ap- 
peared as a cloud composed of fumes of 
burning sulfur, and promised the planter 
a whiter sugar and a lighter colored mo- 


lasses. He also spread the deceptive 


state. The sap of the beet contains such 
large quantities of alkaline salts as to 
make beet-molasses practically inedible 
on account of the bad taste. There is no 
beet-molasses on the market for edible 


History supply of the United States was grown in gospel of whiteness and lightness of color purposes. Almost the only molasses on 
re ovel, Louisiana. From that favored state also among the consumers. the markets in the United States is that 
n. came the principal supply of molasses. The quantity of sugar per ton wasrapidly derived from cane. This is apt to be a 
merican And such molasses! The can of molasses increased, and the whiter colot secured by low-grade product by reason of the use 
merican on the dining-table perfumed the whole — the sulfuring process enabled it to be sold of sulfur in its manufacture and for the 
eo, The fom with its delightful fragrance. Its at a higher price. The quantity of mo- further reason that all the crystallizable 
teacher, laste was quite as seductive. So rich was lasses per ton rapidly decreased, but its sugar possible has been extracted. 

r alike, this molasses that quantities of mush color was also lighter, and it could be sold The term “‘sirup”’ is applied to a prod- 
ture to sugar would form in the bottom of the at a higher price. This process went on uct derived from the sap of a sugar-pro- 
rnment; jug. This was a truly delightful spread step by step, however, until the maximum ducing plant which has been concentrated 
shes to lor bread, more coveted by the hungry quantity of sugar per ton of cane was se- to the proper consistency and from which 
ne who boy than the molasses itself. And whole- cured and the good old golden ‘“‘New no sugar has been purposely separated. 
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some? Yes, truly so—the kind of sweet 
which may be eaten by children—in mod- 
‘ation—with benefit! Alas, those days 
ae gone! The Civil War practically de- 
‘toyed the molasses industry. There was 
ai Increasing demand among our people 
‘ot sugar. The sugar planters of Louisi- 
ala were brought into fierce competition 
with those of Cuba and the West Indies. 
For the first time also the competition of 


Orleans molasses’? became “blackstrap”’ 
of inedible quality. The makers of mo- 
lasses naturally desired to retain the name 
made famous by the old product. In this 
desire, unhappily, they were encouraged 
by the Department of Agriculture, which 
ruled that any molasses made in Louisi- 
ana might be designated properly by the 
term ‘‘ New Orleans.” 

The reader has already gathered the 


There are three leading varieties of sirups 
made in the United States. In point of 
seniority the first place should be given to 
maple-sirup. The maple tree known to 
botanists as acer saccharinum, the common 
name of which is the black or sugar-maple, 
belongs to the northern and eastern forests. 
No large areas covered with it are found 
south of the (Continued on page 106) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 88) 
vo 















A’'Y JANE 

was a read- 

in’ me an’ 

her pa de 
paper de odder night, 
an’ in one place it tole 
*bout a woman whut 
had done sued anodder 
woman for stealin’ he- 
husband’s love from 
her, an’ de jury done 
figger out dat a hus- 
band’s love is wuth 
$2500 to a wife, an 
hit give dat many 
plunks to her for dam- 
ages. An’ in anodder 
place in de same paper 
hit tole ’bout a man 
whut done sued an- 
odder man for stealin’ 
his wife’s heart away 
from him, an’ de jury 
gave dat man $10,000 
for de loss of his wife's 
affections. 

“Judas Iscariot!” 
sclaims Ike when he 
heahs dat, “but de 
high cost of lovin’ is 
runnin’ a neck an’ neck 
race wid de high cost 
of livin’, an’ hit’s git- 
tin’ so you can’t afford 
to do nuther. Hit used 
to be dat love was free 
as water an’ give away, 
an’ nowadays hit’s got 
a price tag on hit, an’ 
hit costs as much as 
champagne.”’ 

“Whut I don’t un- 
derstan’,” says Ma’y 
Jane, whut is young 
an’ romantical, “is why 
de cou’ts sets de mar- 


é : When one 
ket price of a woman’s 


of dese 
yaller hussies snitches 


By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


love fo’ times as high de affections of a 
as hit does de price of | man, de jury thinks P ao i 
a man’s love. Maybe _ it ain’t nothin’ mo’ ——— 


hit’s becaze we women 
is all heart.” 

“De cat’s foot!” I spons. ‘De reason 
is as plain as de nose 0 yo’ face. Hit’s 
becaze a woman’s love is fo’ times as 
val’able as a man’s love. Deze’s mo’ of 
hit, to start wid, an’ furdesmo’ hit’s got 
mo’ stayin’ powers, an’ hit’s de onliest 
love dat’s guaranteed not to shrink, nor 
fade, nor run in de wash, an’ to stand de 
wear an’ tear of matermony. 

“Dat’s why,” I goes on, a givin’ Ike 
a meanin’ look, ‘‘dat when one of dese 
heah straight-fronted, slim, yaller hussies, 
wid jaybird-heeled shoes on, comes along 
an’ snitches de affections of a man whut’s 
ole enough to be her father, from over de 
back fence, dat de jury thinks dat de 
crime ain’t nothin’ mo’ dan petty larceny 
noway, an’ dat de wife ain’t had enough 
loss to make much fuss over hit. 

‘But when a man is robbed of de love 


mb 


dan petty larceny 


of his wife, he sho’ is done had his diamond 
shu’t stud tooken away from him, an’ he 
ain’t got nothin’ left dat’s wuth lockin’ 
up. Yassir, he sholy is lost his treasure. 
He done lost his meal ticket, an’ his sick 
nurse, an’ his laundress, an’ his tailor, an’ 
his savin’s-bank, an’ his conscience, an’ 
his jollier, an’ his news-gatherer, an’ his 
sparrin’ partner, an’ his standin’ excuse 
for ev’ything he does an’ don’t want to do, 
as well as his lady love, an’ de man whut’s 
lost all of dat at one haul suttinly has been 
robbed, an’ de burglar whut done hit 
deserves to git a life sentence.” 

“Huh!” sniffs Ike. ‘‘ You seem to think 
dat you women is got some sort of par- 
ticler gift in dis heah heart stuff.” 

“We is,” Ispons. ‘‘We women suttenly 
is jes natcheral bawn lovers, wid a talent 
for twinin’ our affections roun’ anything 


MIRANDY on The Value of Lovelg 


dat’s handy. Des look 
at de things we loves! 

“Now aman, he can’t 
love onless he’s got 
good an’ sufficient 
reasons. Beio’ a gal 
has any man bestow his 
heart on her she’s got 
to be mighty peart 
lookin’ an’ spry, or 
have one of dese heah 
butter - won’t -melt -in- 
deir-mouths disposi- 
tions, or else be mighty 
up an’ comin’. When 
you look at de woman 
dat a man loves, you 
don’t have to waste 
much time a wonderin’ 
why he does hit. De 
gal has got de goods 
right dere in her show 
window. 

‘But a woman is 
des so. sloshin’ over 
wid love dat she can 
kiver any kind of a 
miserable, po’, runty, 
dull, shif’less, no-count 
kind of a feller wid 
her affections. She 
don’t have to have no 
reason to love. She 
love des as well 


can 
widout an excuse as 
wid one. Why, I 


knowed a woman whut 
pined away an’ died of 
grief on de grave of her 
husban’ dat done beat 
her an’ starve her fer 
thuty yeahs! 
‘*Furthermo’, when 
a woman gits started 
to lovin’, she don’t 
never quit. Her heart’s 
one of dese heah self- 
actin’ machines dat des 
goes runnin’ along, wid- 
out her husban’ ever 
takin’ de trouble to 
stop an’ wind hit up 
wid a few kisses, or oil hit up wid a hand- 
ful of compliments. When a man keeps 
on lovin’ his wife an’ thinkin’ dat she's 
still de yalle: rose of Sharon after she 
gits fat an’ grizzle-haided an walks wid a 
waddle, ev’ybody wants to pass him a 
hero medal for bein’ true an’ faithful. 
“But hit don’t never cross nobody's 
mind dat a woman’s love is gwine to 
show signs of strainin’ at de seams 
an’ wearin’ thin in de middle, becaze her 
husban’ has got a figger lak a bay winder, 
an’ a haid dat’s so bald an’ slick dat a fly 
would slip up on hit an’ break hits neck. 
Naw sir, I reckon a woman’s love 1S des 
‘bout de mos’ life-everlastin’est thing 00 
dis earth, an’ de thing dat will stand de 
most hard wear. An’ dat’s why hits 
more val’able dan a mai’s love. You 


don’t pay de same (Continued on page 139) 
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VERY American 
housekeeper wants to 
give her time more 
fully to the outside 

work that war conditions de- 
mand of her. Home and home 
duties must not be neglected, 
but she feels it is no longer 
fair to accord them the full 
time that under our old _lei- 
surely régime was considered 
essential. From all over the 
country women ask me if 
there is no short cut to house- 
work that will leave them free 
for this larger work. 

And the message of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTEis an 
encouraging affirmative. That 
short cut is efficiency made 
over for its new household use. 
The old-fashioned ‘“‘ capable” 
housekeeper by instinct log- 
ically routed her work toward 


its completion. No extra 
steps were taken. Indeed, her 
exasperated comment, “Let 


your head save your heels,”’ 

sums up in one homely and 

lorceful sentence all that is 

necessary to free many a mod- 

etn housekeeper who has been a slave to 
home duties. 

It is not possible to do efficient work 
with inefficient tools. Have you then a 
well-arranged kitchen, equipped with tools 
that do their work easily because they are 
kept well oiled and in good condition? 

Hundreds of housekeepers have visited 
our INstrrure kitchen and have been in- 
terested in the “cabinet pantry” and in 
the high sink, but to too many of them 
these have not completed their message. 
For I hear them murmur to themselves, 
“Delightful, but of course too expensive 
lor me.”’ 


On the contrary, the thing that makes 
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Muscle comfort is possible at a high sink 


By Mildred Maddocks 


Director of Good Housekeeping Instilute 


this kitchen rapid in its turning out of 
work is not the fact that the cabinets are 
expensive, that they are built of metal, or 
that they are white, but that they are so 
placed and so planned that they hold every 
tool and every material that is needed for 
work, with practically no steps demanded. 
The system can be made of wood by the 
village carpenter and still save your steps. 
The comfort of the high sink would be no 
less if that sink were a less expensive model. 

So do not think the matter hopeless 
because you already have a kitchen and 
aie unable to build a new one. Instead, 
work out a logical placement of your work- 
ing equipment that will prevent all un- 


Household 
EFFICIENT 





Our pantry cabinet 
conveniently holds 
all the tools in order 


necessary retracing of your 
steps. If any money can be 
spent at all, the logical first 
outlay is upon the sink. By 
all means raise that so that you 
may work without strain upon 
the back muscles. If your 
sink happens to be an iron 
one or a soapstone one, it 
would, of course, be an excel- 
lent time to change for the 
white-enamel one. You will 
find that this last type will 
save wear and tear on your 
garments; aprons will last 
longer in clean and fresh con- 
dition. The white sink will 
pay for itself in time. And 
to raise a sink the necessary 
four or five inches is a small 
job for an efficient plumber, 
and therefore not an expen- 
sive improvement. The com- 
fort you will derive from it is 
out of all proportion to the 
cost. If you are five feet six 
or over, set the sink thirty- 
five inches from the floor to 
the bottom of the sink. If 
under five feet six inches in 
height, set it but thirty-four 
inches, and do not allow any plumber to 
change these figures for you. They will 
undoubtedly try to; they may even term 
you “crazy.” Even if they leave it un- 
said, they will think it—but remain firm 
in your demand. 

The next step in replanning an old 
kitchen to save you time is to accept as 
your logical work center the piece of 
equipment that would be most expensive 
to move and build around this with the 
movable equipment. 

See that cabinets for storing supplies as 
they come from the stores are near the 
outside kitchen entrance, and see that this 
type of supplies (Continued on page 97) 





The vegetables are 
first carefully sorted 


Then they are peeled 
and washed by machine 


MERICAN house- 

keepers are rapidly 

learning to use new 

foods. They have 

overcome their conserva- 
tism, and today they are serving on their 
tables food products that would long have 
remained but little used—possibly un- 
known—if this great World War had not 
overturned the supplies of our food staples. 
It took a Civil War to teach us that 
foods could be preserved in tin. It is 
taking a World War to teach us that foods 
may be preserved by an age-old method 
of drying. To be sure commercially this 
has been accomplished with fruits up to a 
certain extent. There is a well-developed 
market for prunes, dried apricots, apples, 
et cetera. But the present-day manufac 
turer is extending the method, modified but 
slightly, to include dried fresh vegetable 
foods. To be sure they may call them 
dehydrated, and for that reason some have 
thought the product radically different 
from the familiar dried fruits. On the 
contrary, it is the same: desiccated, dehy- 
drated, evaporated, and dried products 
are approximately identical. The chemist 
likes the word ‘desiccated, the purist 
uses ‘dehydrated,’ the trade prefers 
“‘evaporated,”’ and the housekeeper clings 
to her simple term “dried.” Each one of 
the terms expresses the same _ process, 
which consists merely in removing suf- 
ficient moisture to prevent the product 
from spoiling, on the principle that bac- 
teria, like humanity, cannot live without 
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DRY FRESE 


By Mildred Maddocks 


moisture, and where bacteria can not 
live there is no spoilage. 

In order to make a perfect product, 
this moisture extraction must be ac- 
complished at a temperature that is 
low enough to produce no effect upon 
the cell tissue of the vegetables. This, 
in a word, sums up the difference be- 
tween the good product and the poor 
product. The old-fashioned conti- 
nental practice—for practically every 
other country in the world seems to 
be ahead of us in utilizing this process 
—entailed a partial cooking of the 
vegetable before currents of hot air 
were allowed to finish the drying. 
This partial cooking made it impossible 


Girls all in white 
rinse them through 
several waters to 
insure cleanliness 


The cutting ma- 
chines discharge the 
vegetables directly 
on large, roundtrays 


to preserve the flavor and texture of the 
fresh vegetable; it did not “return” 
nicely, and it is very probably for this 
reason that aside from campers’ supplies 
the dried vegetable has not been accepted 
for the American table. Today this old. 
fashioned process is not used. ~ 
Goop HouseKEEPING INstITUTE, in the 
person of its Director, visited a typical 
plant in order to see if the commercial 
product that housekeepers are beginning 
to find on their grocers’ shelves was really 
worthy to be used on American tables, 
There is not one of you who would hesitate 
to serve these dried vegetables if you could 
see them as I saw them, from the time the 
wagon wheeled to the door with its crisp 
daily supply from the surplus of the market 
gardens near by. First they went to the 
sorting table where the white-frocked 
worker culled out the poor specimens. 
The next group of white-aproned and white. 
capped girls operated the peeling and 
washing machines; then came the rinse 
waters, and from them the vegetables 
were routed to the cutting machines. 
Straight from the cutting machines they 
were placed upon the trays, to be dipped 
into the scalding steam kettle for their 
blanching bath. Then the drying frames 
were carefully placed on racks and rolled 
intc the drying rooms. Here temperatures 
were carefully maintained by a schedule 
similar to those you have been directed to 
use in home drying. When all but about 
15 percent of moisture has been driven 
off, the vegetables are ready to be con- 
ditioned, and they are 
mixed in proper pro- 
portions and sold as a 
soup mixture, or packed 
into separate cartons. 

It is at this point that 
the various dried prod- 
ucts of the various manu 

facturers examined by 
the cooking tests of the 
Institute show a certain 
difference, for each one 
has concocted a radically 
different soup mixture in 
true chef style. The 
vegetables packed in sep- 
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Director of the Institute 


grate cartons are practically identical, so 
that it is only a question of the proportion 
of the various vegetables used in the 
mixture that distinguishes between the 
various high-grade products 

Similar plants are in operation all over 
the country, and in two or three instances 
at least there is a national distribution 
that enables any housekeeper, no matter 
where she lives, to buy antl use dried 
vegetables. 

We have been asked if it is possible to 
establish community driers that would 
care for the surplus of a whole district. 
This is quite possible provided one selects 
a satisfactory drying equipment. But 
only this week the Government issues a 
warning against “‘stock selling” in con- 
nection with some of these companies. 
Thoroughly investigate the machine and 
its maker, and when sure of your equip- 
ment, you can safely count on the possi- 
bility of thousands of pounds of whole- 
some food saved from waste with a com- 
paratively small force. The plant will 
cost you from four to ten thousand dollars, 
depending somewhat on its capacity and 
equipment. 

Just a word as to the kind of products 
that should be dehydrated. Where it is 
possible for a householder to secure a satis- 
factory vegetable cellar or vegetable 
storage room, dehydration should not be 
thought of, but where the question of 
space in storage is an item, drying may well 
be considered, because approximately So 
percent of the weight of : 
the vegetable is evapo- 
rated, and its bulk is so 
reduced that a bushel of 
potatoes occupies only a 
small space on the pantry 
shelf. 

Transportation is one 
of the most critical prob- 
lems of this war, and 
whatever can be saved 
in shipping will help to- 
ward the winning of the 
war, Therefore patriot- 
im alone will demand 
the free use of a dehy- 



















drated product that can 
be shipped in the small- 
est amount of space and 
that represents concen- 
trated food value in 
proportion to its weizht. 
Canada is shipping two 































































































When swung from 
the steam bath, the 
slices are blanched 
ready for the drier 










The racks are next 
filled with the sliced 
vegetables ready for 
the steam dipping 
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Dried and ready - for 
the conditioning bin 


The trays slip easily 
into the drying racks 





million pounds a month to 
the English Army. 

It is difficult to serve 
new products unless one is 
given pretty clear directions 
how to prepare them so that 
they will be really palatable. 
First, use them as nearly as 
possible as if they were the 
fresh product, after they 
have been soaked back to 
freshness. The dried vege- 
tables in soup mixtures or 
in a combination that is 
suitable for the old-fashioned 
‘“‘boiled dinner”? seem most 
popular, because they allow the serving 
of these favorite vegetable combinations 
at all seasons of the year. 

In soaking to return their freshness, you 
will find that the young, tender, and 
thinly sliced vegetables require only a 
short time for soaking, while the larger 
pieces and tougher ones require longer 
periods. It is not possible to give any 
stated number of minutes or hours. It is 
for this reason that you will find most 
vegetables cut in thin slices instead of 
dehydrating the whole product—the po- 
tatg, for instance. 

There can be no definite rule for the 
amount of water required, but a safe 
procedure to follow is that of allowing 
four cupfuls of water for each cupful of 
dried material. Generally speaking, if 
vegetables or fruits are soaked overnight, 
they will be in excellent condition to cook 
in the morning, and, by the way, we found 
that the fireless cooker method of cooking 
these dried vegetables is ideal, since it 
produces tender, perfectly formed, and 
perfectly flavored vegetables. 

Once soaked, the dried vegetables and 
fruits can be cooked in almost any of the 
ways in which fresh ones are used. A long, 
slow simmering in a covered utensil at a 
low temperature preserves the flavor of the 
product and is better than a rapid boiling. 
It is equally (Continued on page 97) 
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T hie hw se tat 
TOMATO 


By Florence Spring 


Every recipe tested in our own kitchen. 


Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39h Sireet, New York City 


ERE I to select one 
vegetable from the 
wealth of the sum- 
mer and fall yield, 

to be allowed its use throughout 
the entire season, | should with- 
out hesitation choose the to- 
mato. No other garden product 
—except perhaps the potato— 
may be used in so many ways, by 
itself, as a salad in dozens of 
delicious combinations, in soups, 
stews, and ‘“‘made”’ dishes. There 
is hardly any vegetable and meat 
combination which is not im- 
proved by its addition. And be- 
sides its present-day value during 
its season, it is one of the vege- 
tables most easily canned for winter use 
and surest of keeping. 

Escalloped tomato is too familiar a dish 
to require a recipe. However, a new taste 
is given if the cut tomato is highly seasoned 
with a small onion and half a green sweet 
pepper, both finely minced, and salt and 
sugar to taste, instead of adding the 
seasoning to each layer. 

Years ago I learned a recipe for Tomato 
Sauce, and I have never found a better one. 
Mince fine a slice of salt pork one-eighth 
inch thick. Fry until a light brown in a 
saucepan; then add one small onion finely 
minced and a tablespoonful each of minced 
carrot, turnip, and sweet pepper, and 
lightly brown in fat. Then add one and 
one-half quarts of unpeeled tomatoes cut 
into pieces, two cloves, a sprig of parsley 
and celery, and half a bay-leaf. Simmer 
covered one hour, stirring occasionally. 
Rub all you can through a colander and 
thicken with one tablespoonful each of 
margarin and flour. Serve hot. 

Tomato Soup without meat is one of the 
nicest of soups, rich, hearty, and delicious. 
Place one sweet pepper, one onion, one 
carrot, and one turnip, all medium-sized 
and minced fine, in a kettle. Add a sprig 
of parsley and of celery, one piece of bay 
leaf, one leaf of cabbage, and two cloves. 
Add two quarts of unpeeled tomatoes and 
one quart of water. Cover and simmer 
one hour or until all are very tender. 
Season highly with one tablespoonful of 
salt, one-quarter teaspoonful of pepper, 
and two teaspoonfuls of sugar; more may 
be added, according to taste. Strain all 
through a colander. Return the soup to 
the kettle and thicken with one taklespoon- 
ful of flour and one tablespoonful of 
margarin. To vary, cook the tomato and 
seasonings first, rub through a colander, 
and add to the minced vegetables which 
have been cooked separately in enough 
watel to cover, making a Tomato Vegetable 
Soup. We canned dozen of quarts of this 
soup, or purée. 

Tomato Cross makes an 


luncheon or supper dish. 
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FOUR THRIFT STAMPS MAY BE 
AWAITING YOU 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING wants rec- 
ipes that will show other women 
how to use the war-regulated foods. 
We will pay for all we can test and use, 
four Thrift Stamps for each accepted 
recipe. It takes time to do the testing, 
so have patience with any delay and 
enclose stamped, addressed envelope if 
you desire returned the recipes we can 
not use. 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 
105 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 


fine ripe tomatoes of similar size as re- 
quired, and cut the same number of rounds 
of bread. Spread the bread with margarin 
and lay close together in a shallow pan. 
On each round place a peeled tomato. 
Sprinkle each tomato with salt, pepper, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of sugar. Cross over 
the top of each tomato two very-thin strips 
of bacon and cook in a good oven until the 
bacon is crisp and brown and the tomato 
baked. If the bacon shows signs of getting 
too brown before the tomato is cooked, 
remove it carefully and lay over the 
tomatoes again just before serving. Do 
not let the tomatoes cook long enough to 
lose their shape. 

Corn and Tomatoes, Southern Style, has 
a delicious flavor. Cut cooked tender corn 
from the cob, first scoring each row down 
through the middle with a sharp knife, and 
mix with enough stewed tomato to moisten 
well. Season highly to taste with a little 
sugar, much salt, and pepper. 

Fried Tomato and Eggs in Cream Sauce 
makes a particularly attractive dish for 
a summer dinner. Dip thick, fine slices 
of unpeeled tomato in corn flour which has 
been seasoned with salt, sugar, and pepper. 
Brown the tomato quickly in a hot frying- 
pan in a little vegetable fat. Remove 
the tomatoes and lay the slices on pieces 
of toast on a hct platter. Melt two 
tablespoonfuls of margarin and add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Cook until the 
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To vary the salad, 
try halves of tomato 
stuffed with round 
balls of cottage cheese 
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Whole tomatoes gar- 
nished with bacon 
and served on crisp 
toast are delicious 


mixture begins to bubble, then add gradu 
ally ene cupful of cold milk. Season with 
one-half teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper. Pour this sauce 
over and around the slices, and arrange 
between and around the tomatoes, on the 
sauce, slices of hot, hard-boiled eggs. 

Bird’s Nest Salad is pretty and extremely 
good. Cut fine large tomatoes in halves 
and remove the inside. Make cottage 
cheese into small balls the size of marbles, 
and flavor with a little sage, if liked, 
rubbed through a sieve, and salt. Put 
three balls into each tomato half and 
arrange the tomato on crisp white lettuce 
leaves, or surround with the delicate 
leaves of watercress. Serve mayonnaise 
with this salad. ; 

Concordia Salad is one of the very best 
salads. Peel large, round tomatoes, re- 
move the pulp, and fill with the following 
mixture: One cream cheese mixed with 
one tablespoonful of cream, two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped nuts, one tablespoon- 
ful of finely-chopped, green sweet pepper, 
and salt to taste. Press this mixture well 
into the hollowed tomatoes. Place the 
tomatoes on ice, and just before serving 
time slice with a sharp knife into half-inch 
slices and lay each slice on two white 
lettuce leaves arranged in cup form. Top 
with a whirl of stiff mayonnaise, so that a 
circle of the white cheese will show. Two 
tomatoes will probably be sufiicient for 4 
salad for six people. ; 

Luncheon Tamali is made in the follow- 
ing manner: Lay two slices of bacon I 
the bottom of a baking-dish and two 
around the sides, first greasing the dish 
with one slice. Peel and slice four good- 
sized tomatoes, sprinkle with one tea 
spoonful each of salt, sugar, and chopped, 
green sweet pepper. Score and cut the 
corn from four medium-sized ears which 
have been cooked. Arrange the tomato 
and corn in layers in the baking-dish. 
Cover the top with one-half cupful ot 
bread-crums and add one teaspoonful o! 
margarin in dots. Cook in a moderate 
oven until brown. 
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Sweet Apple Slump al- 
ways pleases the children 

















A small steamer is an all- 
the- year-round utensil 






INCE sweet fruits supply sugar in 

its most wholesome and digestible 

form, it seems strange that sweet 

apples—the cheapest and most 
abundant of our sweet native fruits—are 
not more generally appreciated as a sugar 
conserver. Perhaps because they are 
seldom cooked just right and are less 
palatable raw than tart apples, great 
quantities rot on the ground every year, 
to say nothing of those that are fed to 
pigs or find their way to the cider barrel. 
A few of us, heirs to grandmother’s cook- 
book, knowing their honeyed richness and 
fine keeping qualities, have found a tree of 
“sweetings’’ a real gold-mine for sugarless 
days. 

The flesh of sweet apples is tougher 
and dryer than that of the sourer varieties, 
and long, slow cooking is needed to mellow 
them and to bring out the delightful 
lavor. Even as simple a thing as a baked 
sweet apple can be spoiled by the cook 
and served solid and clammy instead of 
meltingly tender and succulent. Baking 
apples should be washed and wiped, cored 
if they are to appear whole, packed closely 
into a shallow earthen or enameled dish 
\never use tin) with a little water, and 
placed in a moderately hot oven. The 
heat should then be gradually reduced, 
and the apples turned from time to time, 
just enough water being added to keep 
them from burning. At the end of three 
or four hours, depending on the size and 
variety, they will be wrinkled and brown 
and as sweet as honey, the liquid in the 
pan being reduced to a sheet of glossy 
jelly. Serve with brown bread and creamy 
milk—or cream, if preferred—and be 
thankful. 

A few quinces and a little sugar go a 
ong Way when combined with sweet apples. 



























Quince Apple Sauce 
To three pints of pared and sliced sweet 
apples add one pint of quinces_ similarly 
prepared and one quart of boiling water. 
Cook for at least an hour over a slow fire, 
or longer in a fireless cooker. Ten minutes 


i 





before taking them up, add one cupful of 


sugar, either white or brown. This sauce 
is almost as rich and highly flavored as 
quince preserve. 

Sweet apples combine particularly well 
with molasses. Here are three desserts 
that will please the children: 


Sweet Apple Slump 


Pare, core, and quarter six sweet and 
two tart apples. Boil fifteen minutes with 
three cupfuls of water. Add one-fourth 
cupful of molasses and the same of raisins, 
and lay over them a thick round of biscuit 
dough gashed in the center. The biscuit 
dough may be made partially or entirely 
without wheat flour. Wheat and corn 
flour, wheat and barley flour, wheat and 
oat flour, barley and corn flour, or barley 
and oat flour, used in equal proportions, 
are good combinations. Another wheat- 
less combination is two-thirds barley flour 
to one-third rice flour. In making, follow 
the general directions for making baking- 
powder biscuit. Brush this over with a 
tablespoonful of molasses, cover tightly, 
and steam for forty-five minutes. Remove 
the cover and set in a hot oven for fifteen 
minutes to brown. 

The second is still simpler. 


Fried Sweetings 


Wipe and core six sweet apples and cut 
each in three or four rings. Heat a little 
fat in the frying-pan, lay the apples in, 
cover, and cook slowly, turning at the 
end of fifteen minutes. When both sides 
are brown, turn a teaspoonful of molasses 
over each slice, cook five minutes longer, 
and serve very hot. 


Sweet Apple Indian 


Cook one quart of sliced sweet apples 
for half an hour with a very little water. 
Add one cupful of molasses, one table- 
spoonful of chopped suet, and one table- 
spoonful of mixed spices. Let simmer 
while you heat three cupfuls of milk and 
thicken it with one cupful of corn-meal. 
Combine the two mixtures, stir in three 






“ay SWEET APPLES 
Save Sugar 


; By Rachel F. Dahlgren 


Every recipe tested in our own kitchen, Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 105 West 


3oth St., New York Cily 


cupfuls of cold milk, and 
bake in a large, covered 
pudding-dish in a slow oven 
for at least four hours. The 
success of an Indian pudding 
lies in the slow, prolonged 
cooking. It is all the better 
for reheatings, more cold 
milk being added as needed. 


Grandmcother’s Fruit-Cake 





Simmer two cupfuls of 
chopped sweet apples in one 
cupful of molasses till clear. 
When cold, add one egg well 
beaten, one-third cupful of 
fat or clarified drippings 
melted, one teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in one table- 
spoonful of sour milk, one 
teaspoonful of mixed spices, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, and one and 
one-half cupfuls of barley flour. Bake ina 
bread-pan in a moderate oven for forty 
minutes. 

It is worth while, when early sweet apples 
like Golden Sweets are abundant, to prepare 
a large kettleful to take the place of raisins 
or other dried fruit. Quarter and core 
them—they are more substantial and 
‘‘raisiny”’ if unpeeled—chop coarsely, and 
stew until clear in one-fourth the quantity 
of molasses. Oil the top of the saucepan 
and set it on an asbestos mat, and they 
will require little attention. Apples so 
prepared will keep indefinitely in unsealed 
jars. Add a quarter cupful to a loaf of 
rye or Boston brown bread. To a loaf 
of molasses cake add a hali-cupful, filling 
up the cup with molasses. They are 
excellent in steamed puddings and help 
to vary the morning cereal. Substitute 
honey for molasses and add a little chopped 
orange-peel or green ginger-root for flavor- 
ing, and you have a rich and delicious 
sweetening. Dried sweet apples soaked 
overnight may be used instead of fresh. 

Sweet apples, or half-sweet ones like 
ripe russets, make nice sweet pickles when 
one’s stock runs low in the spring. Grand- 
mother’s rule was three pounds of brown 
sugar and one quart of vinegar to seven 
pounds of fruit. Wash and trim the apples 
and core if preferred, but do not pare 
them. Stick two or three whole cloves 
in each one and place in a large saucepan 
with the sugar and hot vinegar, adding 
water until the sirup covers the fruit. 
An ounce of pickling spices tied up in 
muslin or a few strips of orange-peel will 
vary the flavor. Simmer gently from two 
to three hours and put away in quart 
jars. 

And sweet apple butter! Fresh sweet 
apples and sweet apple cider in equal 
quantities boiled down very  thick— 
nothing taken away except the water, 
nothing added unless it be a little cinnamon 
and mace—doesn’t it sound good and 
simple and bucolic? And it tastes as good 
as it sounds! 
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SANDWICH MEALS 
without 
om € «A T 


The lunch box must be 
well packed to tempt 
a jaded appetite 


ANY patriotic 

housekeepers 

who have 

been endeav- 
oring to follow conscienti- 
ously the dictates of the 
Food Administration 
with regard to the serving 
of but one meat meal a day have been 
confronted with the problem of making 
meatless but hearty sandwiches for the 
luncheon boxes. The Institute has re- 
ceived many requests for help along this 
line, and this is the response. We hope 
that it will prove helpful to those who have 
the daily task of filling one or more boxes 
with appetizing but substantial viands. 
An important point to remember in putting 
up lunches is to furnish as much variety 
as possible. Never ask the person for 
whom the luncheon is being prepared what 
he would like. A surprise furnishes a 
wonderful stimulus to a flagging appetite. 

Besides the meat the wheat content of 
sandwiches must be carefully considered. 
It is possible to practise the conservation of 
wheat in making the bread stuff which 
must necessarily form the basis for the 
lunch-box sandwich. Yeast-raised bread 
is without doubt the most popular for 
sandwich-making, but in every case let 
it be a Victory Bread. If you make bread 
at home, much less wheat can be used 
than is actually required of the bakers by 
the food ruling. As much as one-third 
of a substitute flour can be used in making 
yeast bread and then, instead of using 
wheat flour for the other two-thirds, use 
half rye and half wheat. For two one- 
pound loaves of home-made bread only 
about two cupfuls of wheat flour will be 
required if this plan is followed. 

(Quick breads make excellent sandwiches 
also, and here is a chance to be patriotic 
to a superlative degree. Corn bread made 
of either all corn-meal or one-half corn- 
meal and one-half corn or barley flour is 


Sandwiches without meat 


very good. When baking it for this pur- 
pose, spread it very thinly in a shallow 
pan and bake in a quick oven. This can 
either be split or not, as preferred, when 
making the sandwiches. Baking-powder 
biscuit doughs are another possibility for 
sandwich-making. Good combinations in 
making these are wheat and barley, wheat 
and oat, barley and oat, barley and rice, 
or oat and rice flours. Quick breads baked 
in a loaf cut well for sandwiches when at 
least one day old. They stay moist and 
delicious for a much longer time than this. 
Several recipes for wheatless quick breads 
have already appeared recently in the 
INSTITUTE pages of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Steamed Brown Bread may be made with- 
out any wheat. Use oat flour to replace 
the Graham or white flour called for, and 
barley flour may replace the rye if desired. 
If this is steamed in one-pound baking- 
powder cans, the resulting size is ideal for 
sandwiches. 

Whatever the bread used, see that it 
is cut evenly and thinly. Do not remove 
the crust. This practise is entirely out of 
place in war time. If the bread is properly 
baked, the crust is tender and most 
delicious. The bread may or may not be 
buttered, depending upon the nature of 
the filling. As the butter adds to the 
nutritive value of the sandwich as well 
as to its palatable qualities, it will be advis- 
able in most cases to spread the bread 
with butter or margarin before making 
the sandwiches. Spread the bread thinly 
with the butter, but be sure that the edges 
as well as the center of the slice receive 
careful attention. Also be sure that the 


By Mabel Jewett Crosby 


Member of th: Institute Staff 


are the patriotic sandwiches for war time 


slices of bread match. This adds much 
to the appearance of a sandwich. 

Now for the fillings. The quantities 
designated are small. The noon-day 
luncheon is usually prepared for one 
or two persons only. In many cases small 
portions left over from dinner the night 
before can be combined in such a way as 
to form an appetizing filling for sandwiches. 
When using these fillings for the school 
luncheon box, use salt and pepper sparingly, 
For the noon-day meal of the adult worker, 
the seasoning of a sandwich is most im 
portant. Use plenty of salt and peppe 
and do not make use of sweet salad 
dressings even where that ingredient is 
called for. 

A filling for Baked Bean Sandwiches i 
made by mashing one-half cupful of plaia 
baked beans. Add to this two tabiespoon- 
fuls of grated American cheese and a speck 
of salt. Moisten with two teaspoonfuls 
of orange-juice and spread between slices 
of buttered brown bread. 

For Lobster and Olive Sandwiches, either 
canned or fresh lobster meat may be used. 
Chop fine one-half cupful lobster meat 
with eight large, stuffed olives. Moisten 
with mayonnaise or thick boiled salad 
dressing and spread between slices o 
buttered bread. 

To make Lobster and Egg Sandwiches, 
add one-fourth cupful of chopped lobster 
meat to one hard-cooked egg, chopped. 
Season with salt and pepper to taste and 
add mayonnaise to moisten. 

A delicious filling to be used 
pieces of thin corn bread is 
follows: Chop (Continued on + 
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PEPPERS 


EATLESS days 

have no terror 

for our Italian 

friends of Cali- 
jonia. Nearly every day 
is meatless there. They 
have no butcher shops, and 
by preference vegetables 
iom the main part of their 
diet. 

Of all the Italian dishes, 
ravioli is the dish that 
should be most commonly 
used on American tables, 
combining as it does the 
elect of a meaty dish with 
the price of a meatless one. 

It is most economical, as 

avery little meat in combination 
with the paste makes a delicious 
ensemble. As the Italians make 
it, it consists of tiny, meat-filled, 
pie-like squares which are boiled 
in salted water and served with 
or without gravy. 

The stuffing for ravioli is a 
combination of greens such as 
pinach, Swiss chard, or any 
seasonable green, together with 
chopped, cooked meat. For the 
meat, calves’ brains are prefer- 
ible, although canned or fresh 
oysters or a small amount of any 
cut of beef may be used. The 
following proportions make sut- 
hcient stuffing for fifty ravioli. 
Cook and chop fine one peck of 
greens. Add two cupfuls of 





pchopped calves’ brains which 


have been covered with cold 
Water lor one hour, the membrane 
temoved, and boiled until tender. 
After mixing thoroughly, add 
one-half cupful of grated cheese 
and salt and pepper to season. 
Brown two medium-sized onions 


ei fine, two teaspoonfuls of 
shopped parsley, and one tea- 


Spoonful each of sweet basil and 
thyme in two tablespoonfuls of 
oil. Add this to the stuffing to- 
gether with one-half pound of 
mushrooms chopped fine, if pro- 
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By Elsinore R. Crowell 


Every recipe tested in our own kitchen. 


Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 W. 39th St., New 


“ork Cily 


Use either a noodle cutter or knife for cutting ravioli 
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Ravioli, favorite dish of our Italian ally, should be served on every American table 
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curable. The mixture 
should be the consistency 
of regular stuffing. 

The paste for the ravioli 
is made in the following 
manner. Sift together two- 
thirds cupful of rye flour, 
two-thirds cupful wheat 
flour, and two-thirds cup- 
ful of barley flour. Add 
two eggs unbeaten, and 
about one-fourth cupful of 
cold water or sufficient to 
make a very stiff paste. 
Turn the paste on a floured 
board and knead it thor- 
oughly until an even yel- 
low in color throughout. 
Divide the paste in halves and roll 
each half to a thin sheet about 
the thickness of pie-crust. Next 
make of the meat mixture small 
balls about one inch in diameter 
and lay them on the paste two 
inches apart. Then cover the 
balls with a top layer of paste 
and cut into square pieces one 
and one-quarter inches in size 
with a pastry wheel. Lacking a 
pastry wheel, a pressure -* che 
finger is sufficient to connect the 
two pie edges, after which 
the squares can be cut out and the 
edges more firmly pressed to- 
gether with a fork or the finger. 
Boil the ravioli in boiling, salted 
water for fifteen minutes or until 
tender. When ready to serve, 
pour over tomato sauce and 
sprinkle with grated Parmesan 
cheese or serve without sauce. 
The possibilities of this dish are 
infinite, and its cost can be re- 
markably low. 

The great stand-by of the 
Italians is spaghetti, not the 
package spaghetti such as we 
buy, but fresh spaghetti made for 
each meal and served with a 
sauce to make it distinctive. The 
foundation recipe for spaghetti 
is the same as that for ravioli. 
Roll the (Continued on page 121) 
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Voluntary Ration Menus 


for Kitchen Soldters 


5 2 P 


Sunday, Breakfast 
Melons cs 
Corn-meal and Barley Waffles, Sirup 
Coffee Milk 


TEM BER 


Luncheox 


Apple and Nut Salad 


Peanut Butter Sandwiches 


Tea 


Coconut and Oatmeal Cookies 


Dinner 
Fricassee Chicken 
Mashed Potatoes 
Chocolate Soufflé .. - 


Corn 


~ Coffee 


Luncheon 
Potato and Onion Soup 
Sliced Tomatoes,. Breat. and Butter 
Iced Tea 


Monday, Breakfast 
Corn Fiakes 
Scrambed Eggs, Toast 


Dinner 


Cerea! Coffee 


LOLOL OM LLLD 


Mutton Stew with Potatoes and 


Tuesday. Breakfast 
Blackberries 
Potato Pancakes with Sirup 


Coffee Milk 


Dinner Tea 
Tuna Fish escalloped with Tomatoes 
and Potatoes 7 
Buttered Beets Prune Whip 


HE list of 
and the menus 
found on this page 
have been planned 

for use in a family consisting 
of two adults and three chil- 
dren, according to the follow- 
ing table: 


supplies 


Man (business man) light 
muscular work requires 
daily ‘ 

Woman (housework) mod- 
erately active work re- 
quires daily 

Boy, 12 years, moderately 
active work requires 
SE an 5 

Girl, 10 years, moderately 
active work requires 
daily. . ae : 

Boy, 8 years, moderately 
active work requires 
daily 


2450 


2100 


Total Daily Requirement. 15 
Total Weekly Require- 
ment 


Th. -mallest possible allowance of meat, 
wheat products, and sugar has been al- 
lowed in this list, though the menus do 
not follow the plan of strictly meatless 
and wheatless days and meals. Therefore 
in following them you may have every 
confidence that you are loyally upholding 
the Food Administration. 

No bread is to be purchased. The bread 
supply for the week consists of two bakings 
of three loaves each, the dough te be made 
of barley, rye, rolled oats, and wheat 
flour, combined with a quick bread as the 
total bread allowance during the week. 

The potato pancakes fer Tuesday morn- 
ing are made of one cupful of mashed 
potatoes, one cupful of barley flour, two 
eggs, three-fourths cupful of milk, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder, and two teaspoonfuls of 
shortening. Pour milk over the mashed 
potatoes, add egg-yolks well beaten, flour 
mixed with sait and baking-powder, shorten- 
ing melted, and stiffly beaten whites. 
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Luncheon 
Cheese Souffié 
Lettuce with French Dressing 


Wednesday, Breakfast 
Oranges, Puffed Rice 
Fried Corn-meal Mush with Sirup 


Onions J 
Jellied Cabbage with Boiled Dressing 
Apple Pudding 


Bread and Butter 


offee 
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Spaghetti and Kidney Beans 


For the corn bread on Thursday, sift 
tcgether two cupfuls of meal, two cupfuls 
Giaham flour, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, two tea- 
spoonfuls of soda. Add two cupfuls of 
buttermilk and two tablespoonfuls of 
shortening. Bake in a shallow pan for 
thirty-five to forty minutes. This recipe 
makes a quantity sufficient fer the morning 
meal and for the Flank Steak recipe for 
dinner on the same day. 

The recipes for Peanut Butter and 
Potato Hash, Caramel Tapioca, Casserole 
Flank Steak, New Rice Pudding, and Red 
Kidney Beans with Spaghetti are found on 
the Tested and Approved Recipe pages for 
this month. The Vegetable Salad for 
Thursday’s luncheon is made of tomatoes, 
cold boiled potatoes, left-over beets, and 
one hard-boiled egg. 

To make the Cheese Soufflé, lay but- 
tered fingers of bread in a_baking-dish 
in alternate layers with one pound of 
thinly sliced American cheese to the top 


Groceries 


Yeast cake 
Corn-meal 
Rye flour 
Graham flour 
Rice 

Wheat flour 
Barley flour 
Tapioca 


Rolled outs 
Red kiduey 
beans 


Spaghetti 

Butter or oleo- 
margarin 

Vegetable fat 

Olive-oil or cook- 
ing oil 

Sugar 

Molasses 


Sirup 


Prunes 
Gelatin 

Corn flakes 
Puffed rice 
Peanut butter 
Chocolate 
Coconut 


Canned tna fish 
Nuts, shelled 


PROVISIONS: 

Fowl 

Beef, flank 

Mutton, fore- 
quarter 


All of the 
for a 


ERE is a list of 

needed for th 
need to buy only this 
from the provistoner. 
generous, but you will 
it is wise to allow the 
mine the choice of 


Protein Total 
Calories Calories 


1g oz. (1) 6 19 
2 Ibs. 234 3130 
2 Ibs. 248 3182 
2 Ibs. 502 3278 
1 Ib. 145 1592 
3 Ibs. 579 4800 
2 Ibs. 3 3208 
3% ozs. 308 
(%@ cupful) 
1 Ib. 


Amount 


1803 


0z3. 1368 


14 
(2 cupfuls) 
1% Ib. 


21% Ibs. 
1} Ibs. 


1614 tbsp. 
3 lbs. 

34 Ib. 

(1 cupful) 
34 Ib. 

(1 cupful) 
1 Ib. 

I oz. 

9 ozs. 

5 ozs. 

16 Ib. 

4 Ib. 

4-5 ozs. 
(1 cupful) 
1 large can 
1-8 Ib. 


3 Ibs. 
19 Ibs. 


2 Ibs. 










YELLED LLOEGR VE: 


Gingerbread 















Prunes 


Coffee 
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Dinner 


Creamed Cal 
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By Good Housekeeping Institute 


L05 West 39th St. 


MEALS FOR ONE 


Luncheon 
Peanut Butter and Potato Hash 


Thursday, Breakfast 






WEEK 


Cocoa 
Dinner 
Liver with Onions 
Baked Potatoes White Squash 
Caramel Tapioca 


Corn-meal and Graham Bread 


Milk 
Luncheon 
Vegetable Salad 
Dressing Cocoa 
Bread and Butter 





Frenc} 


Casserole Flank Steak 


»bage 


New Rice Pudding 


Friday, Breakfast 
Puffed Rice 
Poached Eggs Toast Coffee Cocoa 


Luncheon 
Rice baked with Cheese 
5 Bread and Butter 
Sliced Oranges 


Dinner 
Baked Halibut Egg Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes _. Butter Beans 
Lemon Pie with Victory Crust 







( 


i Flakes 


Nalurday, Breakfast 
Baked Apples 
Rice Muffins 
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for a 















a list of 
for the 
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you will 
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Total 
Calories 
19 
3130 
3182 
3278 
1592 
4800 
3208 
308 











1803 








1368 


813 





supplies needed 


week 


all the food supplies 


entire week. 


You will 


small amount of meat 
The list of vegetables is 
need themall, although 
local markets to deter- 


fruit and 


Gre 


Liver 
Fish, halibut 
Dairy Provucts: 


Butter or 
Margarin 


Milk 


Buttermilk 

Eggs 

Cheese 

FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 

Oranges 


Apples 

Lemons 

Melons, cantaloup 
Blackberries 


Onions 
Cabbage 
Beets 
Potatoes 
Carrots 
Beans, wax 
Lettuce 


Tomato« 
Corn 


vegetables. 


Amount 


1'y Ibs 540 
t's Ibs 417 


2'y Ibs 1S 

2'o qts. 2310 
daily 

(1714 qts.) 

I at. 116 

3 Ibs. 864 

(2 doz.) 

1 Ib. 524 

6 Ibs 66 

(1 doz.) 

3 Ibs. 16 

(4 pk 

1 lb. 7 ozs. 18 

(6) 

3 Ibs 18 

(3. melons) 

1 Ib. 24 

(1 quart) 

1! Ibs. 14 

2 Ibs. 50 

3 Ibs. 72 

8 Ibs. 288 

1 Ib. 20 

1 Ib. 85 

1 Ib. 18 

(2 large heads) 

2 Ibs 32 

2 Ibs 44 
8 ears) 

2 Ibs 26 


Protein 
Calories 


Total 
Calories 


804 
O87 


8780 
11865 


362 
2384 


1902 


1014 
6 4o 
200 
300 
203 
305 
240 
504 

2992 


200 
362 


206 
356 


206 


Dinner 

Red Kidney Beans a 
( reamed Or 

Snow Pude 















Casserole Flank Steak 


of the dish. Pour over a mixture of 
three eggs well beaten, two cupfuls of 
milk, one teaspoonful of salt. Bake ina 
moderate oven forty-five minutes. 

The amount of gelatin specified in the 
list is small, and therefore the Jelly Cab- 
bage on Monday and the Snow Pudding 
for Saturday should be made early in the 
morning and put in the refrigerator in 
order that the mixtures will stiffen in time 
to serve. The Buttered Beets are used for 
two meals,as a vegetable for Tuesday’s 
dinner and in the Vegetable Salad on 
Thursday. This is the only article in the 
list that will be found in the “‘left-oveis” 
compartment of your refrigerator. 

Such supplies as salt, pepper, spices, 
vinegar, coffee, tea, baking-powder, and 
relishes that have no food value have not 
been included in the list. 

The menus as thus planned for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING readers are adaptable to 
an extremely flexible use, even though at 
first sight they may appear planned only 


ling 


Luncheon 
Potato Salad with Boiled Dressing 
, Bread and Butter 
Tea Milk 
nd Spaghetti 
ions 


for one special size of familv 
with ‘occupations peculiar to 
itself. 

If your family approaches 
this one in size and charac- 
ter of occupation the list is 
available to you in its en- 
tirety. Even so your local 
markets may require you to 
make some changes. Thus it 
matters not at all what kind 
of meat is purchased. The 
total represents the pounds 
that are required for the week. 
You may make any selection 
that most appeals to your 
purse and palate. If fowl is 
expensive or unavailable 
select lamb, veal, or beef. The 
food value will remain practi- 
cally the same. But unless there is a 
similar proportion of bone in the meat 
you do select to replace fowl, reduce the 
amount correspondingly. 

In purchasing the groceries use a similar 
method. So long as the total quantity 
of substitute flours is maintained it is 
possible to cater to the family wishes as to 
kind. The amount of wheat flour, how- 
ever, We urge you not to change because 
it represents the maximum amount that 
you can use with fine patriotism. It is 
our share on the Western Front. If all 
would abide by these simple requirements 
there would be no wheat problem from 
the next crop. The beans and spaghetti 
are used for their meat saving properties. 
Dried peas or lentils might be substituted 
or cheese could be purchased. Only 
enough butter or margarin for table 
use has been included. The amount of 
sugar is well under even the August reg- 
ulations for sugar that have just been 


issued. 
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CONSERVATION RECIPES 


Tested in our Laboratory Kitchen 


FOR ALL KITCHEN SOLDIERS 


These recipes use food materials to conform 


to the latest rulings of the Food Administration 


1028 Total Calories 
184 Protein Calories 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped 
pimiento 
44 cupful dry bread- 
crums 
4 eggs s 
Mix potato, margarin, milk, salt, and pimi- 
ento together well. Arrange in baking-dish. 
Make four indentations; into each break an 
egg. Dust with salt and pepper, sprinkle with 
crums, and bake until eggs are done. This 
recipe serves four. 
Miss W.E. Kantenberg, 43 Locust Street, Freeport, Ill- 


Baked Eggs with 
Pimiento Potato 


2 cupfuls riced potato 

4 cupful milk 

2 tablespoonfuls margarin 
I teaspoonful salt 


2218 Total Calories 
444 Protein Calories 
1 cupful spaghetti 2 cupfuls stewed tomato 
2cupfuls dried kidney 3 tablespoonfuls corn 
beans flour 
3 tablespoonfuls mar- 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
garin 14 teaspoonful pepper 
Wash and soak the beans overnight, add one 
teaspoonful of salt, and cook them until tender. 
Break the spaghetti into pieces about an inch 
long and cook in boiling, salted water until 
soft. Drain and pour cold water through it. 
Make a tomato sauce. Melt the margarin, add 
the flour, and cook till bubbling. Add the 
tomato and cook all until thickened. Mix 
together the spzhetti and beans, add season- 
ings and sauce, and serve hot. 
as Pr W. Lally, Bat. B., 329th F. A., Camp Custer, 
Mich. 


Spaghetti and Kidney 
Beans 


Casserole Flank Steak 3208 Total Calories 
685 Protein Calories 

1 tablespoonful 
onion ™ 

I teaspoonful chopped 
green pepper 

1g teaspoonful pepper 

12 small potatoes 


chopped 


A flank steak 
1 tablespoonful vinegar 
84 cupful rolled oats 
34 cupful boiling water 
1cupful browned corn 

bread or muffin crums I 
I teaspoonful salt 12 tiny carrots 
1 teaspoonful fine sage Water 

2 tablespoonfulscorn flour 

Score the steak, being careful not to cut all 
the way through; brush with vinegar and let 
stand while preparing the filling. Pour the 
boiling water over the oat flakes and cook until 
the water is all absorbed. Let cook and mix 
it with the crums, which have been browned 
in the oven, and the seasonings; add enough 
water to moisten sufficiently to spread on steak. 
After spreading the filling on the steak, roll, 
skewer, or tie together; lard with trimmings 
from the steak. Place in a greased casserole, 
arrange potatoes and carrots around the steak, 
pour in one-half cupful of water, cover, and 
place in oven for about one hour. Remove 
meat and vegetables and use flour and water 
as needed in making gravy. Sliced large pota- 
toes and carrots may be used if desired. 
Mrs. Nelle Hubbard Ermatinger, 644 Oakland Ave., 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


850 Total Calories 
23 Protein Calories 
I green pepper 
I orange 
1 small bottle stuffed 
olives 


Pot-Pourri Salad 
Dressing 
14 teaspoonful salt 
14 teaspoonful pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar 
4 tablespoonfuls salad oil 
Lettuce 
Beat together the salt, pepper, vinegar, and 
oil, and add the pepper chopped fine, the orange 
chopped, using all the juice, and the olives 
chopped. Mix all the ingredients and pour 
over quartered hearts of lettuce. 
Mrs. H. M. Ban, 54 Alden St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Potato and Peanut- 
Butter Hash 


14 cupful peanut butter 
2cupfuls dicei, cooked 

potatoes 
I small onion 

Heat in a pan the peanut butter and water 
till blended; add the onion chopped fine and 
cook until tender. Then stir in carefully the 
potatoes and seasoning and add the milk 
gradually. 

Mrs. N. V. 


1420 Total Calories 
250 Protein Calories 
14 cupfuls water 
14 cupful milk 
I teaspoonful salt 
14 teaspoonful pepper 


Mitchell, Humansville, Mo. 


1384 Total Calories 
208 Protein Calories 
1 cupful corn-meal 2 eggs 
16 cupful rolled oats 2 cupfuls sour milk 
1 teaspoonful soda 2 tablespoonfuls shorten- 
I teaspoonful salt ing 

Mix the dry ingredients, add the eggs well 
beaten and the milk. Melt the shortening in a 
frying-pan and add to the mixture. Heat pan 
and turn in the mixture. Cook on top of the 
stove three minutes. Place in a hot oven and 
cook fifteen to twenty minutes. Serve hot, 
with butter. 

Mrs. Edith D. W. Whitson, Hyattsville, Md. 


Spider Corn Bread 


D2 you know that Good 

Housekeeping Institute is al- 
ways at your service? Are you 
making the fullest use of the help 
that the Institute can give you? 
Have you sent for all the bulle- 
tins published to assist you to 
solve your war-time problems? 


Household Engineering. ...$ .30 
Efficiency Kitchens LS 
Cooking Utensils. ....... 

The House that is a Home. 
Menu Building by Calories 
Conservation Canning... 


Good Housekeeping Institute 
105 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 


2976 Total Calories 
165 Protein Calories 
About 4 cupfuls sifted 
barley flour 
14 teaspoonfuls ginger 


Barley Ginger Snaps 


1 cupful molasses 
14 cupful cooking oil 
3 tablespoonfuls hot water 
I teaspoonful soda 1 teaspoonful salt 

Boil the molasses five minutes. Remove 
from the fire and add at once the shortening 
and the soda dissolved in the hot water. Stir 
until foamy and well blended. While still a 
little warm, stir in the barley flour sifted with 
the ginger and salt. It should be stiff enough 
to knead easily. Roll to wafer thinness on a 
well-floured board. Bake ina hot oven. This 
quantity will make from eight to ten dozen 
small snaps. 
Mrs. B. L. Roberts, 15 Park Place, Richwood, W. Va. 


Pickled Carrots About 400 Total Calories 


About 4o Protein Calories 
Prepare vinegar as for cucumber pickles, 
according to the recipe of a cupful each of 
sugar, salt, and mustard to the gallon. Clean 
and scrape the carrots, cook till tender in salted 
water, drain and pack in glass jars. Pour over 
them the vinegar heated to boiling, and seal 
at once. These are a pleasing addition to any 
salad. 
Mrs. Frank B. Post, Mechanic St., Lebanon, 0, 
Butterless Parsnips 777 Total Calories 
65 Protein Calories 
6 medium-sized parsnips Pepper, mace, curry, or 
14 cupful chopped, raw other seasonings to 
suet taste 
1 teaspoonful sa!t 
Wash the parsnips and boil one-half hour, or 
until moderately tender. Drain, and cover 
with cold water to slip off the skins. Split 
lengthwise, arrange in a shallow, greased bak- 
ing-dish, sprinkle with the suet and seasonings, 
and bake in a hot oven until evenly browned 
and crisp on the edges. 
Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


Mock Indian Pudding 2338 Total Calories 
309 Protein Calories 
'4 cupful molasses 
2 tablespoonfuls butter or 
margarin 


4 thick slices dark war- 

bread 
5 cupfuls milk 

Butter one-half-inch slices of bread and place 
them in a greased pudding-dish, preferably a 
deep one. Pour over four cupfuls of milk and 
the molasses. Bake one hour in a slow oven. 
Then add the remainder of the milk and stir. 
Bake one-half hour longer. 

Helen I, Keith, North Easton, Mass. 


A New Rice Pudding 1648 Total Calories 
93 Protein Calories 


4 tablespoonfuls corn- 
sirup 
3 apples 
Wash the rice thoroughly, and cook until 
flaky in boiling, salted water. Drain and stir 
in the corn-sirup and sugar. Grease a pud- 
ding-dish and put in a layer of rice. Peel the 
apples and spread a layer cf sliced apples over 
the rice. Alternate the layers until the dish 
is full, cover, and bake in a moderate oven 
until the apples are soft. Remove the cover 
to brown. Serve with or without sauce. 
Hazel Kinney, Temperance, Mich. 


114 cupfuls rice 
3 tablespoonfuls sugar 


980 Total Calories 
132 Protein Calories 
Y cupful pearl tapioca or 2 eggs 
1% tablespoonfuls gran- 1% cupful sugar 
ulated tapioca 14 teaspoonful salt 
2 cupfuls scalded milk 14 teaspoonful vanilla 
Soak the tapioca one hour in cold water, 
drain, add to the milk, and cook in a double- 
boiler until transparent. Add two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar to the milk and put the remainder 
in a saucepan and melt to a sirup of light 
brown color. Add this gradually to first mix- 
ture. As soon as the sugar is melted, add the 
mixture gradually to the egg-yolk slightly 
beaten. Return to double-boiler and cook 
until it thickens. Remove from range and add 
egg-whites beaten stiff, and vanilla. Pour into 
a cold, wet mold and chill. 
Mrs. A. L. Morf, 1524 Belleplain Ave., Chicago, Til. 


Caramel Tapioca 
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The arrow points to the 
current used by an iron 


Waste No 
Electric Current 





Vember of the Institute Staff 


E must save fuel by firing the 
furnace efficiently and saving 
the extra shovelful, and by 
using coal carefully in the 
kitchen range. One way of helping to 
conserve coal, and also saving money, is by 
using the electric current carefully. To 
make the game of saving current more 
interesting, I have illustrated the instru- 
ment used to measure electricity, that you 
may see the amount of current and conse- 
quent cost of all your household electric 
devices. This instrument is not unlike 
our house meters, for it indicates the watts 
consumed by a device, and if the time the 
current is used is known, the watt hours 
may be found by multiplying the watts on 
this instrument by the time in hours or 
the decimal thereof. Our house meters 
give the results in kilowatt hours, which is 
a unit equal to. 1000 watt hours. Thus 
if your iron consumes 550 watts for one 
hour, the total is 550 hours, and 0.55 kilo- 
watt hour. If the rate is ten cents per 
kilowatt hour, the cost would be five and 
one-half cents per hour. Those of us 
who have electric irons, stoves, and vacuum 
cleaners should watch the operation of 
them to see that we get the most work 
lor the least consumption of energy. A 
little at one time or another soon saves a 
pound of coal at the power house, and while 
small for the individual case, the total 
over the country will be in tons. This 
applies principally to people who obtain 
current from a steam generating station, 
but even if the current is from a hydro- 
electric plant, there is often a steam 
auxiliary when the water supply is poor, 
80 that saving is in order in every case. 
A favorite way of wasting current is 
with electric lamps. We often leave lamps 
burning in rooms when there is no neces- 
‘ity for it, and considering the enormous 
humber of lamps used in residences alone, 


By J. C. Bank, B. Sc. in E. E. 








SARA ARE RTS, 





for your 


careful use would start our saving of coal 
by tons. It is estimated that in this 
country in a year there are about $50,000,- 
ooo worth of lamps sold. At twenty-five 
cents per lamp, this would mean 200,000,- 
ooo lamps. Suppose that half of these are 
used in homes, or 100,000,000. Using the 
40 watt lamp as the average, we have 
1.000,000,000 watts. A kilowatt is equal 
to 1000 watts, thus we again have 4,000,000 
kilowatts. If these are burned for one hour 
overtime during the month, or two minutes 
a day, the total time in one year would be 
12 hours. This would give a total of 
48,000,000 kilowatt hours found by multi- 
plying the kilowatts by the hours. This 
means that approximately 96,000 tons 
of coal would be burned in the power- 
houses merely to cover this wasteful use. 

Another important point to mention 
is the carbon lamp. No doubt there are 
many used in this country in spite of more 
efficient lamps on the market. Consider 
the 16 candle-power carbon filament lamp 
compared with the 40 watt modern type. 
The former consumes 55 watts, and if 
two are necessary, the consumption for 32 
candle-power would be 110 watts against 
40 watts, which gives approximately the 
same light and of a better quality. Ex- 
amine every lamp in your house to see if 
it is a modern type. If any carbon lamps 
are found, replace them at once with the 
modern type, for the necessary outlay 
will soon be paid for. 

Watch your electric iron. You can see 
from the illustrations that the watts 
consumed are 550. To illustrate this, an 
enlargement of the instrument scale is 
made, that the arrow may show distinctly 
what current electric irons consume. 
Notice that it is about 13 times the power 
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One cent and ahalf per hour 
vacuum cleaner, 
five and one-half cents for 
your iron, with current at + 
ten cents a kilowatt hour 
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This arrow points to 150 
watts when the cleaner works 


required for a 40 watt lamp. If an iron is 
left on the circuit five minutes longer than 
necessary, we consume enough electricity 
to burn the lamp for almost 69 minutes or 
over one hour, or we could burn 13 lamps 
for five minutes. We should not think of 
burning so many lamps wastefully for that 
time. The electric iron holds heat for a 
considerable time, thus you can “coast” 
by shutting off the current before you have 
finished and using the stored heat to finish 
the remainder. Not only will one waste 
current and of course coal, but the life 
of the heating element which is the heart 
of the iron will be shortened. While the 
electric iron is used in this illustration, we 
must not lose sight of the toaster, perco- 
lator, table stove, or room heater, for these 
consume about the same amounts of 
energy and are capable of just as much 
waste. 

These principles apply no less to vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, and household 
motors. While it is true that these never 
consume over 150 watts, or about one- 
quarter the energy consumed by an iron, 
nevertheless they are used more often dur- 
ing the week. Learn to turn off the switch 


just before you finish. 
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Whether in suit or in coat the new silhouette is slender, as you see it here, with narrow shoul- 


ders and something to give slimness—in the suit an uneven length at the bottom of the coat, in the 
coat a semi-fitted unbelted line in the back, or perhaps a panel, and frequently a little shorter 
sleeve. The suit ts of brick-red suéde cloth, the coat of brown duvetyne. Bergdorf & Goodman 
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EDITED 


HERE is just one big question to- 

day for men and women alike— 

to win the war. Women stand 
ready to do everything. New work, new 
problems, new sorrows engulf them. 

Fashions! To some the mere word 
seems trivial, extravagant, out of place, 
When our hearts and thoughts turn to 
Flanders fields, and a uniform of service 
Is the only one of real distinction. 

Fashions, like many other things today, 
have a new place, but they have a very 
definite place. Extravagance, ostentation, 
are barred, but we must be clothed, and 
sultably clothed, not only for warmth but 
lor our greater work. We must dress, not 
only on less, but in less time and with much 


WV 
BY HELEN 


less effort. Like men, we no longer have 
time, thought, or energy to waste on 
what we wear; but what a sorry world it 
would be if women were not charming! 
So this month I am thinking and speak- 
ing of the fashions from a new standpoint- 
a war standpoint. We all want to do our 
bit, and to do it we must perhaps go with- 
out something ourselves. To buy wisely 
now, if buying is necessary, it is well to 
get the newest lines, as they will remain 


THE WAR STANDPOINT 
We look at fashion now from a new stand point- 
the war standpoint. What is the most genuine? 
How can you dress suitably with the least time 
and effort? This Gooo HousekeEePine has set 
itself to answer—to do not tts bit, but tts best. 
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Fur 

more ceorn this winter tian ever, with 

he narrow-shouldered sh xel collar sug- 

vested by this fur stole with pockets. 

Ilats haze fur and ositich trimming. 
From Kurzman 


ll be richer, and more costly ; and 


T 1 it- 


ES 


in fashion longer; if making over last 
year’s clothes, do it so they will give 
the greatest service with Jeast expense. 

From our Paris Fashion Bureau today 
comes a letter telling me of what is new, 
and in it our representative, Mrs. Stewart, 
says: “The frocks are very simple. It is 
considered bad taste to wear elaborate 
clothes of any sort. Mrs. Vanderbilt, Miss 
Elsie de Wolfe, and other prominent Amer- 
icans are seen everywhere these days in 
their Red Cross uniforms. 

‘As far as I have seen, the line of the 
silhouette continues straight, but some- 
thing new for winter is the knee-length 
jacket which will be worn over tai- 
lored winter frocks. (Continued on page 71) 
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“Do double duty’’ is the war- 
time creed this French coat sub- 
scribes to, for with the collar low 
it serves as a one-piece dress 


7 


acter 
cinat 
faste 
fur, | 
doub 
does 
long 
coat 
ily 1 
coat: 
The 
unhe 
ing 
pane 
If the feathers on your hat bob up like li 
this, you just can’t help being opti- 
mistic, and so Paris made this chic 
turban to show what spirit really is 


A friendly rivalry between hats and ine 
trimmings as to which has the h f= tron 
ideals is begun by French models. fur 
Here the velvet bow is easily a winner plict 
thr 


Perhap: because we all look to the air long 
nowadays for success, Paris made hat an | 


crowns higher and higher for winter clot 





war- 
t sub- 
ar low 
dress 


A new trimming ts the velvet ruche on 
the brim. As shown in the middle, the 
broad-brimmed hat is slightly trimmed 


° HESE jackets, which are very smart 
indeed, are made both of satin and 
of cloth.” One of a tailored char- 

acter, is shown on page 72, while a fas- 
cinating Premet model in taupe satin, 
lastening at the side and trimmed with 
lur, is on page 80. The shorter length is 
doubtless to conserve material, but it 
does not mean that we will not also wear 
long coats. Especially in America, long 
coats will be used greatly. This necessar- 
ily means that we will wear frocks and 
Coats perhaps rather more than suits. 
The new shorter coats show straight 
unbelted lines; the longer ones are show- 
Ing an unbelted back which may be in 
panel effect, or semi-fitted with the waist- 
line somewhat defined by a tie belt in ihe 
lront only. The fur collar and frequently 
lur cuffs will trim the coats, but the sur- 
lice line vies with the round neck. The 
throw scarf which is attached to the coat 
ls another trimming for the neck. 

The coats of the suits are somewhat 
longer than knee length, and often show 
an uneven line at the bottom; fur and fur 
cloth are both used. The skirts are nar- 


Some of the Smartest Sug- 


gestions Direct from 


Our Paris Bureau 


rower, and though still short in Paris, the 
smarter New York dressmakers are mak- 
ing them longer than they were formerly. 
The colors are few and dark; African 
brown, light taupe. navy blue, purple. 


The Coat-Dress 

The general appearance of frocks, as of 
suits and coats, is narrow and straight. 
Some of the smartest dresses are known as 
coat-dresses. These look like either a 
dress or a long coat, and in some instances 
suggest a suit. Until cold weather they 
can be worn for street without coats. 

Narrow bands of short wool fringe used 
close together in rows are a new trimming, 
with the fringe more often than not of the 


Beaded bag: . [he rou la rig ollar of fur 
like a necklace below, and the cupped- 
up sa ilor 7 yretly idea from Paris 


same color as the dress. Another pretty 
economical device is finishing the bottom 
of the skirt or coat with a cord rather than 
a hem. Long tunics, often at the sides 
only, will be used for the winter, as well 
as shorter tunics which suggest a coat- 
dress. The latter are illustrated on page 
79, as well as a draped frock which is better 
‘or silk than for serge. For early autumn 
wear the black or navy blue satin frock 
such as this would be particularly smart. 

Dinner gowns will show the veiled neck, 
especially at the back, while cloth wraps 
ind some fur wraps take a draped line 
which accentuates a narrow silhouette. 

Winter millinery shows higher crowns, 
the beret or tam-o’-shanter type and the 
widening of the brims at the side, with the 
narrower front and back. Satin antique 
and velvets are used chiefly. One of the 
newest trimmings is a ruche of plaited 
velvet. Bows of ribbon, or a simple “fancy” 
trim the small hats, while the broad brims 
Paris considers almost ornamental enough, 
except, perhaps, with flat uncurled ostrich, 
a quill, or a little bail trimming. 

H. k. 
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Paris Sends Over the “All-the- 
Day - Through” Dress and the 
New Shorter, Separate Coat 


An absolutely new feature of fashion this winter is the shorter, 
Separate coat, and above in the middle is one direct from Paris. 
Perhaps it is to save material; anyway it is a distinct feature. 
This one is yellow “swan skin,” with a black satin waistcoat 


The “‘all-the-day-through dress” is the coat-dress as shown at 
the left. In this French model it is of velours over satin. Two 
pretty conceits in hats are the veil pulled down to shade the 
eyes, and the original velvet ruche turned up on the brim 


**Suit coats come near or below the knee,” is the word from 
Paris, to which the French model at the extreme left bears 
conclusive evidence. It is made of light brown cheviot, and its 
deep cuffs and big collar prophesy the use of fur in profusion 


Any Kind of Crown Comes High 
This Season, Savs Paris, and 


Here Is the Cape Again 


us that hats can be pretty no matter how plain they 
makes that above at the left of black cloth with two double 
ray velvet, and a bow in the back small in size but “of 


The otherwise skimpy wrap has voluminous sleeves 


like that in the middle are one of the outstanding fea- 

new winter fashions, because they are the practical *‘all- 
through” dress for war work. This one from Paris 1s of 
ae BSF; “» hat of the new high-crowned type 
ot, worn with a plain hat of the new high-crowned ty pe 


ou want to know whether or not we will wear the cape 
year. Paris says we will, and sends over this one 
cheviot with a white cheviot collar. Perhaps you can 
ummer cape and wear it for a top-coat in cold weather 





The Dinner Dress With Veiled Neck Marks Good 
Taste and Suitableness in Times Like These 


In the new wraps the straight line is giving way to the draped cut- 
avay line, as shown above. The wrap is velvet with white ermine; 
you could make it, if you like, of velours with imitation fur cloti@ 


Suitable in every way for the dinner dress which replaces the more 
elaborate costume now is the dress in the middle above with bands of 
fagotting and the veiled neck; $48 in black or gray chiffon over satin 


Quite low in the front but veiled high in the back is the dinner dress 
at the top of the page, for $85. It is black net over black satin em- 
broidered in blue and jet, and is in good taste any war-time evening 


The new winter features are pointed out by the black satin gown at 
the right with the straight silhouette and fringe; short sleeve, square 
neck in back and front, and drapery are new. B. Altman & Co. 





FURS FROM REVILLON FRERES 
HATS FROM FeRLE HELLER 


New Furs Are Smart and Surpassing ly Lovely If 
Vou Can Afford It, Wear Them to Keep Warm 


The fur cape like that of Hudson bay sable at the upper right ceil b 
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MAKING WAR ENDS 


War is the mother of invention, 
and the panel blouse and sepa- 
rate skirt are a war-time saving 


ERE is the way to makea separate 
waist and skirt take the place of 
the one-piece dress. From the 

best pieces of an old dress make one of the 
new panel waists shown at the top of this 
page. For hard wear charmeuse or satin 
or serge will serve admirably. For more 
formal wear, make the panel blouse of 
chiffon or Georgette crépe. Worn with a 
separate skirt of the same color, either of 
these waists gives the effect of a one-piece 
dress, and at comparatively small expense. 

The suit shown at the bottom of the page 
is of that softer type which can be made at 
home. It is only the more tailored suits 
which present difficulties the home dress- 
maker can not master: here the problem 
is simple. First, choose a material of the 
same shade as the waist you may have on 
hand, or to match a peplum waist like 
those above, made, perhaps, of some old 
material. The trimming, if used, can be 
made from fur already on hand. Other- 
wise, use velvet. The cape, as shown in 
the small illustration, is detachable. Thus 
the model can be worn as a suit, or the 
jacket and skirt can be worn as a coat- 
dress, or with one of the smart peplum 
blouses the skirt can be worn as a dress 
under a top-coat on the coldest days. 


A War-Time Transformation Frock 


Everybody is planning to make one 
dress do the work of several, and here is 
a clever way to doit. By the expenditure 
of what would usually go for one dress, 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


JN the midst of the problems that over- 

whelm us now, the question of mere 
fashion seems trivial to many. Yet we 
must be clothed, for both warmth and the 
needs of our work, and there is wisdom in 
doing it well—but well at the least cost, and 
to give the greatest service. 

We have given a great deal of serious 
thought to the matter, and this Department 
of ‘Making War Ends Meet” is one of the 
big results. Here, during the war, we are 
going to put the best we have into helping 
you plan the practical economies of dress that 
come up for discussion in every home, telling 
you how to make over a hat, a dress, or a 
jacket—how to do with what you have, how 
to save the price of a Thrift Stamp. Patterns 
of any of the designs shown on this or the 
cpposite page may be had for twenty-five 
cents for waist, skirt, or ‘“‘slip-over,”’ and 
fifty cents for the complete costume. Be sure 
to give your size when ordering patterns. 


You have never made your own 
suit before? Well, your brother 
has never had a war before 


MEET 


For workaday war work make this 
blouse of serge or satin; for war 
evening wear make it of chiffon 


you can have four that range in color and 
style from what you require for workaday 
war work to a war evening entertainment. 

The two little sketches at the upper 
right on the opposite page show the 
original plain foundation dress, and with 
the aid of a detachable narrow ribbon 
sash this foundation itself makes an un- 
usually charming evening gown. The 
color and material of this foundation must 
be left to the judgment of the wearer. 
Black satin would, perhaps, be the most 
serviceable fabric. Gray or tan would be 
excellent, because of the harmonious back- 
ground either would give for the different 
colored accessories that may be worn. 


The ‘‘Slip-over” 


At the upper left on page 77 is a slip- 
over in the form of panels which go on 
over the head, which makes an interesting 
change for the foundation. With the 
background of black satin, green or black 
velvet panels trimmed with skunk would 
be lovely here. If gray is used for the 
foundation, navy blue velvet panels with 
squirrel would be elective. If the founda- 
tion is tan, the panels would be smart of 
dark brown velvet with skunk trimming. 

The picture at the bottom of page 77 
again shows the same foundation with 
another style of slip-over that also goes 
on over the head. But this time it is made 
of silk, or, if a less formal gown is more 
needed, serge, duvetyne, or some of the 
other woolen fabrics could be substituted. 





IN IDNIGHT blue 
2 AB fey serge with black 
. bd > uF satin would be 
\ |) \ very smart, with the 


ill || new fringe trimming. 
W | \V-} On the right at the 
top of the page our 
faithful foundation is once more seen with 
a tunic which converts it into a smart 
afternoon or semi-evening gown—a style 
of gown which, unless peace comes, will be 
more in evidence at formal evening affairs 
next season than it was last. When the 
foundation is of black satin, a beautiful 
color scheme can be obtained by using 
peacock blue meteor chiffon for the top, 
with shaded pink roses on the narrow belt. 
For a gray foundation, pale blue, flesh 
color, pale green—in fact, almost any of the 
pastel-colored chiffons or nets, with flowers 
of contrasting pastel colors—would be 
attractive. Lilac with a narrow purple 
velvet ribbon belt and lilac and purple 
lowers would be pretty on tan. 

In this last version the new round neck- 
line with a turn-over top is charmingly 
achieved. <A bit of the foundation dress 
shows at the top in the front like a chem- 
isette, and the sleeves of the foundation 
show, too, just a little above the elbow. 
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This over-slip of velours, with the new 
fringe trimming, you can make in a twink- 
ling to wear over the plain satin foundation 





The Collarless Neck- Line of 
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Paris has been wearing col- 
larless frocks for two years 
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HE collarless neck conserves ma- 
terial to a certain extent. A fold 
of chiffon placed as in the first 
sketch, with the edge of the material 
buttonholed in a long and short stitch, 
is very effective. Frequently another 
color is introduced in this stitchery. 
As shown in the middle, the oval line 


War-Time Paris Becomes 


Preeminent 


A feld of chiffon or a tiny 
collar in back softens the line 


may be made becoming by the use of 
a little chiffon or linen collar at the 
back only. The third neck shows a 
round opening which will be extremely 
fashionable with beads to form the 
edge; wooden beads, perhaps, with 
smaller glass beads of a contrasting 
color would give an interesting effect. 


It Will Not Be “Wool as Usual” This Winter, Say Haas Brothers; 
High War-Time Prices Will Automatically Conserve the Wool 


ILL it be ‘‘wool as usual” this 
winter? 

There will be sufficient woolen 
yardage to meet the demands. Yet while 
there is no actual dearth of wool we can’t 
afford to wear it; it costs too much. 

And though, among the recent models 
sent over from Paris, suit coats are not 
short—many are well below the knee 
and skirts are longer than last year and 
only reasonably narrow, there is no fear 
that fashion will use up in such models 


yardage that ought to go to the soldiers. 


The Story of the Wool Substitutes 


And what about the wool substitutes? 
They are interesting—but they cost just 
about the same as the actual woolen goods 
itself. These materials are apt to be all- 
silk, and so possess a considerable degree 
of warmth. There is a tendency to use 
tricot silk for 
the general-wear g pecs 
dress instead of |juam 
the omnipresent [ff 
serge of pre-war 
days. There is, 
too, a use of silk 
and wool poplin. 

Shown below at 
the right is 
“Gloveskin Vel- 
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vet,” one of the prominent all-silk wool 
substitutes. And in the middle below is a 
checked velveteen which is designed to 
take the place of wool. It comes in various 
colors of checks, some of them rather good. 


Colors Are Few 


The question of color is a very simple 
one; as in weaves, so in color—there are 
no novelties. The tall and winter colors 
will be the good browns, navy blues, 
greens, and black. Subtle shades such as 
taupe may be had but they are not guar- 
anteed, and dyed on special request only. 

Serge and suéde twill will be much worn. 


A checked cotton 
velveteen,an all-silk 
coool substitute and 
“Nubia Gloveskin™ 


GAOL IOUT ABLE 


Then there is a new woolen material 
called *“‘Featherweight Gloveskin,” which 
is a wonderful addition to dress fabrics. 
It is something between a broadcloth and 
a gloveskin, without the high pile of the 
gloveskin and with a surface less flat than 
that of the orthodox broadcloth. 

Tweed for the walking suit will be the 
nearest approach to a sports fabric for the 
winter. Good materials for the tailored suit 
are serge, suéde twill, “Nubia Gloveskin.” 

This year the big coat and one-piece 
dress will not diminish in popularity. For 
the coats fine wool velours and especially 
“Gloveskin Superior” will be the much 
used material, for these winter coats. 


Depend on Standard Qualities 


The big, general, outstanding thing about 
materials is that the standard qualities we 
have depended upon in the past are what 

we look to now 
for good value 
and_ suitability. 

In times like 
these, novelty ' 
neither wise from 
the standpoint o 
an_ investment, 
nor in good taste 
from the stan¢ 
point of fashion. 
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Wer Economy Demands the Dress You Wear All Day 
War Work Demands That It Be Durable 


The collarless neck with beading, the tunic, and the back 
panel are new features of the satin dress at the left. Of ad- 
mirable black or blue satin, excellently made; price, $309.50 


The all-day serge dress for war work, or any occasion of the 
day, is this of navy blue serge at the left below. Narrow skirt, 
black silk embroidery, and loose sleeves are new; $30.50 


The softer new dresses are draped, and here is one of the 
é - f * 4 
smartest below at the right—black or navy blue satin charm- 
ingly designed, and a reasonable frock priced at $29.50 
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for the HE long coat worn over a one-piece 
ed suit dress is one of the most practical war 
skin.” economies. In this way you can 
2-piece wear the same dress from morning until 
y. For night, and here are the practical all-day 
ecially dresses of serge and satin for this purpose. 
much The satin frock at the upper left has the 
3, tunic—which will be fashionable this win- 
| ter in almost any length—and the long 
panel in the back which is a settled feature 
‘about of the new fashions. A certain tendency 
ies we to drapery is a new characteristic of the 
» what sotter dresses, and this is shown in the 
) now satin dress sketched at the lower right. 
value If you can not find the models on this page 
bility. im your local shops, we will buy them for you 
s like ( check or money-order. Address 
Ity is ee ping Shopping Service, 119 West 
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Long Coat, Short Coat, and Coat-Dress 
Are Winter Modes—and Here They Are 


I= 


“A good little dress for the money” is what we are 
all eager to find, and here it is in the middle 
above. It is of navy blue serge, satin-collared, with 
a plaited tunic and gives the coat effect; $24.50 


At the upper left is ihe unbelted coat, the very 
newest among the popular long models. This isan 
excellent yalue, of a fine quality of African brown, 
taupe, navy blue, or plum coating velours; $45 


At the upper right is the attractive “‘dolman coat,” 
the happy winter medium between the cape and 
coat. It is $75, of taupe, navy blue, or plum- 
colored coating velours and French seal, well lined 


PREMET 
A very beautiful French version of the long coat is 
this Bulloz model at the left of black satin. It is 
stitched in padded effect, fur trimmed, and has a 
Russian blouse back and satisfyingly high collar 


The newest thing this winter is the two-thirds 
length separate coat, and here it is at the right in a 
BULLOZ most engaging French model by Premet. It is 
of taupe satin, sashed, one-sided, banded with fur 





Beautiful in workmanship, and in a distinctive 
design which will set it apart at once from the more 
carelessly chosen blouse, is this waist for $12.75; 
navy blue Georgette crépe, blue-edged, beige collar 


If you are looking for a good suit waist, here it is 
at the right, of Georgette crépe and satin with the 
new round neck finished ‘with fringe; $14.75; 
navy blue, brown, or taupe, with contrasting fringe 


“Washable” and “white” are two factors which 
mean long life and good health to a blouse; in 
these times that is what we want; here it is in white 
or navy blue crépe de Chine, colored stitching; $7.05 


If you can not find the things on these two pages 
in your local shops, we will buy them for you 
on receipt of check or money-order. Inquiries 
will be answered on receipt of letter postage 


Vhe Waist to Wear with Your Suit or 


The peplum blouse is one of the smartest 
leatures of the new season, and here it is for $19.75. 
This one of navy blue Georgette crépe beaded in 
red and blue gives the effect of a dress very nicely 


The soft, rujily finish so many women find becom- 
ing at the 1 is given in the blouse above by the 
accordion-plaited collar. The waist is beige Georg- 
eile crepe with bands navy blue or brown; $0.75 


Under the Popular Long 


Coat 


\You want a waist with the round neck, and this 


one above is of Georgette crépe in navy blue, with 
Copenhagen blue or rose embroidery; taupe, Copen- 
hagen blue, or brown, with rose embroidery; $5 


The suit waist every one must have at the beginning 

of winter ts most satisfactorily supplied in the 

model above at the left; navy blue, brown, or taupe 

Georgette crépe with embroidered flowers; $5.75 
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B For Girls or Small 

¢ Women, Here Are Good 

Winter Things — If 
You Need Them 


This fall an excellently tailored suit like 
this at the left for $45 1s a surprising dis- 
covery. It has the trim, narrozv shoulders 
of the sparse, war-time fashions, and is of 
good bison, taupe, or navy blue velours 


The top-coat will be the ever-ready friend 
for these plain war-working days, and here is 
one at the right of warm, durable, all-wool 
Bura cloth in taupe or brown, with a velvet 
collar, and with slim, straight lines; $35 


To the new side plaiting, fringed panels, and 
& J 5 t 

collarless braided neck of the frock at the left 

one may happily add that it is of excellent navy 

blue serge for $35. The frock of taupe or navy 

bl ge for $35. The frock of taup " 

blue crépe meteor at the right 1s priced $42.50 


EDITOR’S NOTE 
The editors were frankly surprised, and we 
believe you will be, too, to find values this 
winter as excellent as these. But here they 
are, made well, of materials of standard 
quality, and it is a real pleasure to have found 
them. These are sizes 14, 16, and 18 years 
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HERE are so many things that I never 
f have space to say on the regular fashion 
pages, that 1 have begged another page 
just to talk things over with you a little more 
informally. This month we have such a 
splendid big magazine that I can’t even have 
a “back column” (if you knew how we prized 
them!) for a “‘run-over”’ for this tals, so I shall 
have to be fairly brief, as it must all go on this 
page. But if I do not tell you what you want 
to know, write to me and I shall answer. 
First, I want to ask you a question. Have 
you any idea of the tremendous care I take 
to give you real fashions? It is hard to test 
them as the INstrTUTE does the recipes for 
food, but I do it as nearly as possible. Every 
design, for instance, is a real dress either here 
or in Paris—and either Mrs. Stewart or I have 
seen it, and liked it, and know it to be good 
and wearable. Mrs. Stewart, you know, is 
our Paris representative. Every week she 
sends me sketches, and a letter telling of any- 
thing new. And now when the Paris dress- 
makers are having their openings, she is par- 
ticularly busy in seeing the newest things, so 
you can have them to see next month. 
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Dark color tturdy hee 

Fashions are not a pastime but a tremendous 
industry. Think of our tremendous depart 
ment stores which you know; then think of 
hundreds and hundreds of manufacturers who 
sell to them. Back of these manufacturers are 
hundreds and hundreds of producers of raw 
materials. It is with raw materials that fash- 
ion influences start now—not always, but now. 


For Instance, Ribbons and Fringes Are 
being used by the French on millinery, and as 
a trimming. Why? Because the great fac- 
tories at St. Etienne, France, have been un- 
touched by war, and the French utilize home 
industries, and use beautifully what they have. 
The other side of fashion influences is the 
needs created by our manner of living. Now 
that the women of America, as well as of 
France and England, work all day in some 
form of war work, elaborate fashions have 
gone, just as elaborate evening gowns and 
many sports clothes went last year. No one 
needs them. No one wants them. The dress 
to wear all day is the style. It is simple. 
practical, and it is smart and pretty, and in 
addition it is made of a good standard material. 
Another influence on fashions was the coal 
scarcity in Paris of last year. So heavier but 
still soft woolens are being used in this season's 
dresses. What the woolen manufacturers are 
doing both here and in France is, as Kipling 
says, another story——but it is a wonderful 
story. An air raid demands a dress easily 
donned, so the dress you can get into easily 
Paris is using all her skill to make, and we are 
taking, as it fits in well with our needs. 
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THE CONFIDENTIAL COLUMN 


Where You and I Talk It Over 


Taking a War View-Point about fashions in 
Goop HovusEKEEPING; fashions are important 
because they represent clothing, and we must 
be clothed. Few of us have enough clothes on 
hand to last us a decade, as our grandmothers’ 
clothes did, so we must make over what we 
can and buy wisely what we must. 

The war has brought us in- 
creased prices. Are they justified, 
we sometimes wonder? 






Take the Question of Corsets. 

“Surely they have nothing to 
do with war materials!” you ex- 
claim, but indeed they have. 

In the first place, the govern- 
ment has commandeered all the 
steel, so that this commodity is 
very difficult to get and extremely 
high-priced. And, as you know, 
steel is used for the front bones. 

Labor, too, is becoming increas- 
ingly costly. In many cases large 
munition works have comfortably 
established themselves next door 
to the corset factories, and have 
absorbed all the latters’ employees 
by temptingly increased salaries. 

There is only a limited supply of 
corset fabric materials left, and all 
materials must be woven before 
they can be ornamented. The looms used 
formerly for the weaving of coutils and other 
fabrics used in the manufacture of corsets 


‘are now hard at work turning out the wings 


oi aeroplanes. Pink brocades indeed! 

But corsets must be bought, so the earlier 
you do it, the better value you will get for 
your money. The corset that last year cost 
you $2 can not now be purchased for less than 
$2.50. The $2 corset of today is the $1.50 
grade of a year ago, and will be in all prob- 
ability the $1 grade of 1919. My advice to 
you is to buy now, and buy carefully. 


Busy Women Should Be Better Cor- 
seted. The woman of today must rest in her 
corsets. They must be a part of her, making 
her more “fit to fight’ by taking the strain off 
the vital organs, supporting the spine, and 
promoting health and comfort. She must be 
carefully fitted, even in an inexpensive corset. 

The shapes of corsets have changed very 
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i for the average figure 











little in the last year or so. Low busts, flat 
hips, flat backs, and normal waists are the rule. 

For women working in a sitting position, 
the front lacing corset has many advantages 
indorsed by medical authorities. ‘Those who 
prefer the back lacing will find that those with 
elastic gussets to relieve the strain will give 
greater comfort. Never buy a corset because 
it looks well. It must fit well to keep its looks 
and give comfort. And again, let me add, buy 
of the standard makers. 














And About Shoes: what with the news- 
paper reports of leather rationing. of French 
shoes priced at fifty dollars a pair, and of paper 
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reality in Germany, it was a relief to lean 
recently, that, thus far, the price of footwear 
and gloves in America has increased by “otly 
thirty-five percent”? over former prices. 

French heels will still be worn for dress 00 
slippers with buckles, but for every-day weal 
the military heel has set the style. Oxford 
ties with gray or beige spats are the favorite 
shoes, and are being strongly advocated as # 
form of patriotism. All women with arch 
insteps will rejoice to hear that a spat whi 
will fit has been contrived for them. 

Biack and the darker shades of tan or brow 
shoes are easily the favorites for autumn. 
light shades, except in spats, are out of keep 
ing with the tendency towards inconspicudls 
HELEN KOUvES. 
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* Now for 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


This is just the time you need it. 
You want its tonic appetizing 
quality, its wholesome nourish- 
ment, its delicious flavor. 


There is nothing like it to put your digestive 
powers on edge and give a keen relish to every- 
thing you eat. Your whole meal goes better, 
digests better, does you more good—when it 
begins with this tempting soup. 


Serve it as a Cream of Tomato 


You never tasted anything more satisfying. 


The United States Department of Agriculture asserts that 
such a soup yields fifty per cent more energy than the same 
amount of milk. 


You could not produce a finer soup in your home kitchen 
—no body could. But yours would cost you more. 


In Campbell’s you get selected red-ripe tomatoes fresh from 
the fields, blended with choice butter and fine herbs, and 


delicately seasoned. You use nothing better on your table. 


“ Here is the acme of flavor— 
An appetite-maker and saver! 
Superlative soup of a nourishing 
group 
Which I strongly commend 
to your favor.” 


Using Campbell’s you have no materials to buy nor prepare, no marketing, no labor, 
no cooking cost. It comes to you completely cooked, blended, ready for your table any 


time in three minutes. 


You can make it as hearty as you like simply by adding boiled rice or noodles. 
Served in this way, it is almost a meal in itself. Think what a help and comfort—- 


especially at this time of year! 


Order it by the dozen. This savestimeand extra deliveries. And you have it rightat hand. 


21 kinds 12c a can 








Food Will Win the War 
Don't Waste It 


AN INEXPENSIVE FRUIT SALAD 


1 envelope COX’S INSTANT POWDERED 
GELATINE, | cup (4 pint) water, 2 cups (1 
pint) ginger ale, 2 tablespoons sugar or honey, |!» 
cups (34 pini) mixed fruits. 

Pour water in saucepan, add Gclatine, suzar or, 
honey; dissolve. Take from fire, add ginger ale. 
Cut fruit in neat pieces, plac: in glass dish; strain 
over Gelatine mixture. Chill. Serve with or 
without dressing. For five or six persons. 


Left-over fruits may be used in this way. If 
liked, divide mixture in individual glasses. 





OX’S Instant Powdered 


Gelatine is playing a real 

war-role. It makes appe- 
tizing and inexpensive salads! 
and desserts and is a wholesome i 
basis for many different kinds‘ 
of left-over foods. 


If you have a little fruit in the 
refrigerator or a little meat,’ 
maybe some vegetables — not 
enough, you think, to use —. 
don’t throw away one bit as long ' 
as there’s a box of Cox’s Gelatine 
in the pantry! Follow some of 
the recipes given in “Cox’s Man- 
ual of Gelatine Cookery” and 
ramphlet of economical recipes 

-sent on request. 


Ask your grocer for Cox’s Gelatine in 
tie red-while-and-blue checkerboard box. 


THE COX GELATINE CO. 
Dept. A, 100 Hudson St., New York City 


Sole Agents #1 U. S. A. fo: J. & G. Cox, Ltd. 
Edinburgh, Scotiand 








| try covering their 


|| pies this way: Make 
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A New Top for 
Meat Pies—I wish 
the readers would caring for the babies? 


beef, veal, or chicken 


| a short, puffy biscuit 


mixture with any of the substitute flours and 
cut into doughnut shapes witha cutter. Cover 
the top with these rings, and you will be sur- 


| prised at the attractive appearance of the pie 


| when served. 


Mrs. H. H. C., Sterling, Conn. 


Roquefort Cheese with Salmon—aAs I was 


preparing lunch, recently, I made a discovery. 


In making creamed salmon I did not have 
enough butter for the cream sauce, so I took 
a small piece of Roquefort cheese about the 
size of a hickory-nut, shaved it into the sauce, 
added the salmon, and baked it aw gratin. 
You can not imagine, without trying it, how 
delicious the flavor proved to be. Moreover, 


| do not hesitate to try it because some member 


of the family does not like Roquefort cheese, 
because the objector will never know it. He 
will merely wonder at the excellent new flavor 
o! the dish. E. M., Mick. 


Eggless Mayonraise—I have learned that 


| an egg may be dispensed with in making 


mayonnaise. Use one teaspoonful of mustard, 


| 4 tablespoonfuls of evaporated milk, 1 cup 


| fuls of oil, 2 


tablespoonfuls of lemon-juice, 


| 1 tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar, 14 tea 
| spoontul of salt, and 1 teaspoonful of paprika. 


Cream the mustard and milk together, then 
add the salad oil one tablespoonful at a 


| time, alternating with the lemon-juice and 


| vinegar. 





| tablespoonfuls of flour, 2 


Beat it until thick. The propor- 
tions in this discovery have been tested in 
Goop HovuskKEEPING INSTITUTE kitchen. 
Mrs. W. B., Cal 
Four Sauces—Some 


One, Two, Three, 


| time ago an article was printed in Goop 


IIoOUSEKEEPING on the Mother Sauce. At the 


| time I wondered if this rule would not help 
| many young housekeepers as it has helped me. 
| I never could remember exact preportion of 
| our and butter necessary for the different 

| sauces until this rule was given me. 


We call 
it the 1, 2, 3, 4 rule. The thin or the 1 sauce 
u cful for creamed soups, etcetera, is one 
tablespoonful of flour and cone tablespoonful 
of butter to one cupful of milk. The thicker 
» sauce for creamed or scalloped dishes is 2 
tablespoonfuls of 
butter to one cup of milk. The 3 sauce is for 
soufflés and uses 3 tablespoonfuls of flour and 


| 3 tablespoonfuls of butter to one cupful of 


| milk. 


| many different ways. 


| to the eye, and the flavor was delicious. 


The 4 sauce is for croquettes, using 4 
tablespoonfuls of flour, 4 tablespoonfuls of 
butter, and one cupful of milk. G. A., Pa. 


Leave the Peeling On—When some friencs 


|| in California sent us a crate of exceptionally 


fine oranges, it suggested serving them. in 
The peel was so fine, 
fresh, fragrant, and oily that it lent its own 
charm to the food. With a very sharp knife 
I sliced the oranges, shaving them as thin as 
1 would have sliced a cucumber, and served 
one for each person. The eifect was pleasing 


The 


| knife must be very sharp, and the slices must 


be very thin. Try it, fora delicious and health- 


| ful addition to breakfast. luncheon, or dinner. 
| 


Mrs. N., R. I. 


To Separate Lettuce Leaves—To separate 
the leaves of a hard head of lettuce without 
tearing them, first cut the core from the head 
with a sharp, pointed knife. Into the cavity 
thus made let the water run from the faucet; 
this will easily and perfectly separate the 
delicate leaves. Even those that have grown 
most tighily into each other will yield without 
tearing. VW. S., Brooklyn. 
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Discoveries are wanted. 
that will help mothers in dressing, feeding, 
All that we can use, 
will purchase at $1.00 apiece in ThriftStamps. A 
stamped, addressed envelop must be enclosed, if 
you desire the return of unavailable manuscript. 
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Bacon and Eggs 
Again — Here is a 
new way to serve the 
old-time bacon and 
eggs for breakfast. 
Line gem-pans with 
thin slices of bacon, 
break eggs into each muffin-tin, and bake 
in a moderate oven until the whites of the 
eggs are firm. You will find that the bacon 
will form a cup for the eggs when removed 
from the pan. Garnish with parsley. This 
may even furnish an attractive luncheon dish. 
E. R., lowa 


Boiled Cabbage and Celery—Will the fol- 
lowing serve as a discovery or recipe? Two or 
three stalks of celery, boiled with cabbage 
improve the flavor of the cabbage tremendously 
and also lessen the unpleasant odor while 
cooking. Miss J. B. F.. N.Y; 


Apple Dumplings—WWe are very fond of 
the good old-fashioned apple dumpling, but 
until this summer I never succeeded in making 
ihem attractive to the eye as well as to the 
palate. First line muflin-tins with the pastry, 
leaving a surplus around the edge. Put in the 
sliced apples, the sugar, nutmeg, and a table- 
spoonful of water. Now gather up the edges 
and twist in the top in a little curlicue. The 
tablespoonful of water stays right with the 
apple and attends strictly to the business of 
making juices, and when the curlicue is a rich 
hrown, the dumplings may be carefully lifted 
to their respective plates and served with any 
good sauce. Our favorite is 1 tablespoonful 
each of flour and butter, 3 tablespoonfuls ot 
sugar, and a pint of boiling water. Flavor 
with lemon. Do not try to use mufiin-tins 
that are ioo shallow. V. B., Kan. 


To Cool Cakcs—I bake my war-time sun- 
shine cakes in a round tube pan and prefer 
to allow the cake to cool in the pan before 
removing. But the supports ofien slip when 
I invert the pan and rest the edges on them so 
that the top of the cake can be ventilated. 
Only recently I corrected the trouble. Now 
I insert in the tube a cork, which supports the 
pan evenly and just the right height, with none 
of the annoyance of slipping. K.L.@: 


Ereading Made Easy—Some women seldom 
make croquettes because they deem it such 
a task. Instead of having a beaten egg and 
crumbs in soup-plates or pie-pans, I use two 
small, deep bowls. White enameled ones, 
five inches in diameter at the top, are excellent. 
The small quantity of egg is not lost, as it 
would be in a larger saucer or plate. Again, 
I make my croquettes round. Drop the egg 
balls in the egg dish, shake the bow] gently, 
turning the ball with a spatula then liiting it 
out and dropping it in the crums, shake until 
covered, Mrs. J. T. F., Ore. 


Left-over Ice-creams—One day last sum- 
mer I served strawberry ice-cream to some 
guests and had nearly a quart left over. There 
was no salt and ice for repacking, but I soaked 
an envelop of gelatine in a little water for a 
few moments, dis olved it in a_very little 
boiling water, and when cooled [ beat it into 
the cream, turned all into-a mold, and set it on 
ice to chill. It proved so good that I use all 
left-over ice-cream in a similar ways. 

M.C. S., Ale 


Peel Your Onions After Cooking—How 
many know that onions, like parsnips, carrots, 
and other root vegetables, can be boiled in 
their skins? Cooled by a cold dip, they can be 
slipped out of their jackets in record time with 
a minimum of work and absolutely no waste. 
This is a rea! time-saver and tear-saver. 

R. F. D., Cona 
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THE RIGHT OF WAY 


Is today more than ever given to goods of superior quality. 


“ Baker’s 
Cocoa and Chocolate 


preparations have been the favorites with all good house- 
keepers for more than 137 years. 


Pure, Delicious and of High Grade. 


Choice Recipe Book sent free upon request. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LIMITED 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


In using advertisements see page 6 87 





Here’s Something 


New for Luncheon! 


UST the thing for your sew- 

ing and knitting parties—for 
your Red Cross teas, etc. And 
for tempting home luncheons as 
well. It is called 


UnpERWooD DeEvILED TONGUE 
MOUSSELINE 


7 cup hot stock, 2 tablespoons gelatine, 
dash of Cayenne, 1 teaspoon 
prepared mustard, % cup 
whipped cream, 1 large can 
Underwood Deviled Tongue 


Soften gelatine in % cup cold warer 
and dissolve in the hot stock. Add the 
deviled tongue and seasoning, mix 
avell and cool. Then add cream 
stiffly whipped. Decorate a rirg 
mould with cooked egg whites, sliced, 
and pimento strips. Fill with the 
mousseline and chill, Unmould, gar- 
nish with lettuce, and fill center with 
sauce made of 4 cup mayonnaise, 1 
tablespoon grated horseradish, % tea- 
spoon mustard, 1 tablespoon chopped 
olives, 1 teaspoon tarragon vinegar, 
% cup heavy cream, whipped stiff. 

And it’s just as good to taste as it 
is to look at. That’s because Under- 
wood Deviled Tongue is so delicious 
—tender beef tongues, cooked en cas- 
serole, chopped fine and mixed with 
the Underwood Deviled Dressing of 
mild spices. * 


It’s a patriotic dish too. For in eat 
ing tongue you conserve other meats 
which, unlike tongue, are classed as 
‘*Essential’? for our fighting men. 
You can ‘‘Eat it Without a Guilty 
Conscience.’” Lots of other ways to 
serve it too—ways as varied as you use 


UnperRwoop Devitep Ham 


Sandwiches, timbales, croquettes, omelets, etc 
‘The valuable book called 


“Goop TastTEs For Goop Times’ 
has these little Red Devil recipes. It's free. Send 
for it now, mentioning name of your grocer 
And try this mousseline. Order a can of Under- 
derwool Deviled Tongue today. If your grocer 
has not been supplied, send us his name and 20c for 
economical can to try. Makes 12to 24 sandwiches. 


Wea. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 


70 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass, 


* UNDERWOOD 
Deviled ‘Tongue 


‘Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods” 
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companies your request. 
rule. 


WILEY’S Qwuestion- Bay 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- | 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 
No exceptions can be made to this 
Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 


4] 


analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 


CA 

GLUTEN PECULIAR TO WHEAT 

Will you please give me a list of the various flours 
now on the market as wheat substitutes, with their 
gluten content. What combination of these flours 
will yield the lightest loaves of bread if made with- 
out any wheat whatever? Is it necessary to use more 
yeast than with the same amount of wheat flour? 
Is it true that breads made from these flours are less 
| digestible than bread made from wheat flour? 


Miss A.C. P., Vt. 
| Practically none of the cereals, except wheat, 
contains gluten. Even wheat does not contain 
igluten until the flour is moistened. Two of 
\the constituents of wheat, glutenin and glia- 
| din, then unite to form gluten. Gluten is the 
best agent in ordinary flours to hold the gas 
bubbles which make light or leavened bread. 
{Other cereals which have properties permit- 
ting aeration are rye and oatmeal. All the 
substitutes for wheat are benefited from the 
point of view of palatability by mixing ina 
certain amount of wheat flour. It is probable 
that more yeast is required with wheat sub- 
stitutes than with wheat alone. Bread is not 
necessarily more wholesome when leavened, 
but usually it is more palatable. Biscuits 
(crackers) and unleavened breads are perfectly 
| wholesome when well masticated, and are just 
as digestible as the more porous breads. The 
breads made from other cereals than wheat 
are not necessarily less digestible than wheat 
bread. The chief difficulty is that the art of 
|baking other breads has not been fully de- 
veloped. 
THE MILLER’S WONDERFUL KNOWLEDGE 
A miller who states that he understands all grains 
says ‘‘barley products or flour are injurious. In 
‘ooking a chemical action takes place which devel- 
yps an acid. More than 15 percent barley should 
not be used.” Mrs. W. C. M.. Cal. 
If millers knew the cher istry of cereals as 
well as they know the alchemy of exorbitant 
profits, they would not tell such egregious 
falsehoods respecting barley. Barley is just 
as wholesome as any other cereal grain. In 
cooking, the same chemical reactions take 
place, due to heat, as take place in other cereals. 
Barley is a perfectly wholesome bread and 
breakfast food raw material. It is a pity to 
waste it in beer making. Labor leaders stand 
‘n their own light when they clamor for beer. 
There is no extravagance a workman commits 
that compares in magnitude to spending money 
‘or beer. Beer never increases but always de- 
reases efficiency. 





CONFUSING TERMS 
In the June Goop HoOuUSEKEEPING, replying to 
W. R. F., you say that children who are fed chiefly 
on sugar instead of milk can not be expected to be 
1ealthy. This gave me ground for some serious 
thinking, as my two children, aged two and four. 
have had no milk but condensed. They have had 
plenty of fruits, vegetables, brown bread and butter 
and coarse-ground cereals, and a little meat. I have 
considered that this diet would make up for all prop- 
erties lacking in the condensed milk. We live in a very 
out-of-the-way place and are unable to keep a cow. 
Mrs. H. D.. B. ( 
The term “condensed milk” in the United 
|States means evaporated milk to which a 
large quantity of sugar has been added. This 
is a trade name. In point of fact “condensed 
milk” and “evaporated milk” are and should 
be considered synonymous terms. Children 
who are large enough to be active and who eat 
an abundance of other wholesome foods would 
probably not be much injured by the quantity 
of sweetened milk which you mention. The 
chief danger is in the case of infants deprived 
of their mothers’ breasts, when sweetened con 
densed milk is their only food. TI think it 
would be safer for you and much cheaper to 
use ordinary evaporated milk which contains 
‘no added sugar. 


., Canada. 


to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. a¢ 
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CONSULT YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN 

I have had a very acid stomach for years and te. 
cently have had a duli aching unde: the Tight ribs 
near the stomach. There is a suspicion that I haye 
ulcer. Would an x-ray examination determine this 
Can this condition be cured without operation and is 
operation usually successful? W. H. C., Tena. 

I have hundreds of letters every year like 
the above. Advice on this subject, in so far 
as treatment is concerned, is foreign to the 
activities of my Bureau. Both the diagnosis 
and the prognosis in the case of ulcer are 
peculiarly the function of the attending physi. 
cian or surgeon. No one can foretell the result 
of a major operation. The most difficult fre. 
quently get well; simple cases often end 
jatally. No one, not even a skilled surgeon, in 
such matters can make any definite prophecy 
as to what will happen. To presume to offer 
definite advice in absentia is sheer folly and js 
peculiarly the function of the quack and nos. 
trum vendor. 

I do give advice in regard to diet in such 
matters, subject to the approval of the attend- 
ing physician or surgeon. The best diet that 
[ know of for stomach ulcer is milk. The con- 
ditions require as little work on the part of 
the intestines as possible. A diet of milk im. 
poses the least possible work on the digestive 
organs. If sweet milk is not well tolerated, 
soured milk usually is. 


MILK, AND THEN MORE MILK 
I am in perfect health and have plenty of good 
milk for my baby four and one-half months old. 
She is nursed every three hours and is healthy, and 
thriving, and normal in every respect. Do you think 
it advisable at this time to introduce one bottle a 
day of modified milk as a substitute for one natural 
feeding? What are the advantages, if any, of giving 
a breast-fed baby one bottle of modified milk a day? 

Mrs. M. L., N.Y. 
There is no advantage of any kind in feed- 
ing your baby one bottle of modified cow's 
milk once a day except for the man who sells 
you the milk. In my opinion it would bea 
cietetic crime to give your child anything but 
breast milk as long as that does not fail and 
as long as the child is healthy, happy, and 
growing. By all means keep your child at the 
breast just as long as possible. There is no 
substitute known which is an improvement on 

nature’s normal supply. : 
There is perhaps one excuse for the pract :e 
you mention. In case of any sudden or unex- 
pected accident which deprives a child of its 
mother’s milk, it would be some advantage to 
that child to have become partially accustomed 

to the use of the bottle. 


COMING AND GOING 

I am extremely thin. and as I eat heartily of good 
foods, I have become convinced that the trouble 's 
due to mal-assimilation. My general health is good 
and I have no internal troubles of which I am aware 

My daughter would like to know how she can fe 
duce her bust and at the same time enlarge her hips: 

Mrs. J. W. H., Comm 

Mother and daughter want advice to grow 
stout and thin respectively. Persons who eat 
heartily and yet do not gain in weight should 
rejoice exceedingly, unless they have incipient 
tuberculosis or infection with intestinal worms. 
It is far better to be under rather than over 
normal weight, in so far as health and efii- 
ciency are concerned. 

There is no diet which will reduce the bus 
and enlarge the hips. Unfortunately for your 
daughter’s desire, the same blood stream feeds 
both. The Bible says, ‘““No one by taking 
thought can add a cubit to his stature. | Un- 
less one had two sets of digestive and circula- 
tory organs, there is no possibility of arranging 
a diet which will take away from the bust and 
acd to the hips. 
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Gas_and Coal A Twist 
tr Wood -.- - of the Wrist 


Change »g from 


No Parts to Change Coal to Gas 


“You Can’t Beat That Range for 
Baking Biscuits, Mary” 


“TI asked you over today, just to show you the differ- the cooking, baking or roasting you have to do. For 
ence between baking in an ordinary one- fuel range and quick baking use gas. For big roasts use coal, or use both 
a UNIVERSAL Combination Range. coal and gas at the same time, if you want to. 

“See these biscuits—how evenly done, all over—and the ‘“‘To change fuels, you have only to turn the key little 
beautiful brown tops. My pies and cakes turn out just as Mary is holding in her hand. ‘urn it one way for baking 
lovely—and my roasts—so juicy and tender and brown. with gas. Turn it back again for coal. There are no parts 

“You won’t have the troubles you now have, if you to change as in ordinary combination ranges. And you 

Bet a UNIVERSAL. That’s because with the Universal can’t make a mistake, because you have only to turn the 

Comb‘nation Range you can use the fuel best suited to key. That’s all!’ Make up your mind to get a 


UNIVERSAL PA°N’C'e 


(U.S. Patent Issued Dec. 25, 1917.) 


Saves Coal! 


In these days conservation of coal is a national duty! Every bushel saved is thrift. 
The “Universal” saves tons of coal and dollars in Gas. Cooks with the same fuel used 
Save Wheat for heating. Where gas is the cheaper fuel you can use it and save money. Both coal 
Meat and gas can be used at the same time for quick work. 
ea Sold for cash or on easy payments by leading dealers everywhere. Made in plain or 
Fats = finish and blue or black UNIVIT porcelain enamel. 
e also manufacture a full line of Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. Ask your 
Sugar ime Low cost. Easy terms. 
Write for FREE Book 


which pictures and describes the wonderful Combination 


B u War Range, and other stoves in the Universal line, Sent post- 
paid on request. Also name of nearest dealer. Write today. 


Savings Sexton € 
‘hme Goren & Sexton Company a ANI VAT 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Distributing Branches: Factory Branches: A splendid, vitreous, porcelain enamel 


V LLENTO > INV possessing unusual strength, durabil- 
ee e to the BAYONNE oR unenanneaia ity and glaze. As far ahead of ordi- 
BOSTON SESS SN = nary stove finishes as the porcelain 

R d C NEW YORK PORTLAND enamel bathtub is over the old tin tub 

e ross PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO Look for the trade mark UNIVIT 

stamped on enamel, before you buy. 


MADE IN CANADA BY McCLARYS. Comes 1n black, blue or white. 
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A Smart Fit 


in every pair 








FASHIONED HOSE 


Knit-to-shape without 
seams, just as you would 


shapeahand-knit garment. 


When wearing BURSON 
HOsE you not only enjoy 
the comforts of a smooth, 
seamless foot, but the 
pleasure of a smart fit as 
weli. 

Made tn 


Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized and 
Silk Twisted with Fibre 


Look for the 
Red Ticket on every 


SOLD AT NEARLY ALL STORES 


Write for Free Booklet 


Burson Knitting Co. 
89 Glen Street 
Rockford, Illinois 
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Here is the diamond pin which is given away to 
each member of the club of Fortuna’s Daughters 


FORTUNA’S DAUGHTERS 


An Organization tor Women Who 


Want More Money 


NYBODY can make money —that is, any 
** body who wants money. 


But the kind of “wanting money” that gets 
money does not sit around and wish you had it. 


| It means, first, to study out some plan to make 
it; and second, to follow the plan out. 


The first step Fortuna has already taken for 
her daughters. She has studied out a plan by 
which they can make money, and all they have 


; te do is to follow her instructions. 


Fortuna Will Tell You How to 
Make Money 
If you want to know our money-making 
plan, write to the Club of Fortuna’s Daughters 
today. Your letter will be answered immedi- 


| ately, with full information. 


Many members of the club make a neat little 
sum the very day they get the letter outlining 
Fortuna’s plan. Hundreds of the club mem- 
bers earn enough money every month to be 


| paid in salary checks. Each month, banks all 


over the country, in cities, and villages, and 
towns, are cashing checks for Fortuna’s 
Daughters. 


Some members of the club make as much as 
two hundred doliars in one month in the club 
work. .And hundreds of others make substan- 
tial sums. It all depends on how much money 
you really want. There is no limit to the sum 
you can make, except the limit set by the 
amount of work you are willing to put into it. 


Married Women, Too 

Not only young girls, but many married 
women, too, belong to the Club of Fortuna’s 
Daughters. In these war times we get letters 
every day saying that since the men of the 
family have gone away, the wife and mother 
wants to find some way to earn a little money to 
help out with the household expenses. Also, 
the great demand made upon the family 
pocketbook by Red Cross and other war relief 
agencies makes every woman feel that she 
would like to earn something herself to give. 

For this reason we are welcoming many hun- 
dreds of married women among our new mem- 


bers. If you, too, want to earn an extra bit 
for war relief, or to take the place of the salary 
earned by some man in the family who went te 
war, let us help you. 


Gifts Free of Charge 
\ “Giit of Welcome” is given to every 
member who joins the club of Fortuna’s 
Daughters. This doesn’t cost you anything 
atall. Itis sent out by the secretary as socn as _ 
you join the club, to show you that you are 
welcomed among our number. 


This Gift of Welcome is a box of corre- 
spondence cards and envelops, of a very hand- 
some quality of white paper. To make it per- 
sonal, and all your own, your initial is em- 
bossed in the left-hand corner in heavy gold. 


As soon as you have become a regular work- 
ing member of good standing, the Club of 
Fortuna’s Daughters sends you its pin. This 
is also a gift—for which you do not pay any- 
thing at all. 


The pin is 14 karat gold, very beautifully 
fashioned in the shape of Fortuna’s Horn of 
Plenty. In addition to being chased in @™ 
pretty design, the pin has a sparkling diamond® 
set. The diamond is genuine, and the pin is” 
something any one would be very proud to’ 
have. 


You Need No Experience 
Most money-making plans call for business 
experience of some sort, but not so Fortunas 
Daughters. You do not need any experience 
at all to begin. All you need is my letters of 
instruction, which will be sent right along as 
you need them, and free of charge. 


Yours very truly for making money, 


Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters, G00? 


HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 119 West goth 
Street, New York City. 
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IN keeping your home scrupulously clean, do you know 
how much more satisfactory it is to use this white 
laundry soap instead of yellow soap? 


It makes such thick suds that it cleans every- 
thing beautifully. 


It is of such high quality that it can be used 
safely where you would not like to use 
yellow soap. 


It does the work faster and requires less effort 
from you—it contains naphtha. 


Try this white laundry soap— P. AND G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap—and you will find that your cleaning and 
washing will be done _ better 
and without tiring yourself. 


Pax G-The White Naphtha Soap 


In using advertisements sce page 6 
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India Relish 


14 cupful mustard-seed 
1 teaspoonful celery-see | 





2 quarts green tomatoes 
t small head cabbage 
6 medium-sized onions 1 cupful sugar 
t tablespoonful dry mus- 44 cupful salt 
tard 2 cupfuls vinegar 
12 green peppers 

Chop fine the green tomatoes, cabbage, 
onions, and green peppers. Sprinkle over with 
the salt, put in a cool place in a colander for 
the night. In the morning drain well and put 
in a kettle, add the mustard-seed, celery-seed, 
sugar, and vinegar barely to cover. Cook five 
minutes, remove, and add the dry mustard 
mixed in one tablespoonful vinegar. Mix thor- 
oughly and pack away in glasses. Cover with 
paraffin. 
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Oil Cucumber Pickle 


300 very small cucumber 2 ounces black mustard- 
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fl } pickles seed : 
4 j Salt 2 ounces white mustard- 
i) 1 cupful olive or salad-oil seed 
t ounce celery-seed Vinegar 






Slice very thin (potato slicer may be used) 
the cucumber pickles, sprinkle with salt, and 
let stand overnight. In the morning drain, 
mix together the olive-oil, celery-seed, and the 
black and white mustard-seed. Pour this over 
the sliced cucumbers and add vinegar to cover. 
Pack in jars. No cooking. 


LISTERIN 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
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Le casita 


i 
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The Welfare of 
a Wound 


depends largely on 
the antiseptic dress- 
ing employed. 







A Fine Cucumber Relish 


1 pound brown sugar 
I quart vinegar 





t dozen cucumbers 
2 quarts small onions r 
3 red peppers 114 teaspoonfuls 
2 tablespoonfuls salt mustard-seed 
1 teaspoonful tumeric 
Peel onions and slice cucumbers, onions, and 
red peppers fine. Remove the seeds from the 
red peppers. Let them all stand one hour well 
sprinkled with the salt. Drain and add the 
hrown sugar, white mustard-seed, and tumeric. 
Cook forty-five minutes or until tender. 
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Listerine is safe and 
effective, both for 
emergency use and 
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Stuffed Peppers 







eakate of cuts an d 20 to 25 small green pep- 1 teaspoonful ground 
pers cloves 
wounds. t small head cabbage 1 teaspoonful ground 





mustard 
1 cupful salt 
1 teaspoonful celery-seed 
Vinegar 
Wash all the vegetables carefully, cut the 
tops of the peppers almost off and remove the 
seeds. Cover with cold water and the salt and 
soak overnight. In the morning drain and fill 
with a stuffing made as follows: Chop the cab- 
bage and onions fine, mix well with the cinna- 
mon, clove, and mustard. Tie the tops on se- 
curely and pack in a stone jar and cover with 
boiling vinegar. Put celery-seed in a muslin 
hag and place in the jar if you like the flavor 
of celery. Keep the jar well covered and do 
not eat the peppers for six weeks. 


Pickled Cauliflower 
2 cauliflowers 2 quarts vinegar : 
1 pint small onions 4 tablespoonfuls dry mus- 
; rel peppers tard 
16 pint salt 

Cut up the cauliflowers, onions, and red pep- 
pers, and let them stand overnight in enough 
cold water to cover them, in which the salt has 
been dissolved. Drain in the morning, heat 
the vinegar with the mustard until it boils, 
add cut-up vegetables and boil until they can 
be easily pierced with a fork. Bottle. 





2 medium-sized onions 
{ teaspoonful ground cin- 
namon 
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Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S..A. 





































Sour Pickles Are Patriotic Pickles 


For every recipe printed below, sve have a jar of pickles to prove its accuracy 


UCH of your garden surplus can be pickled, but it behooves you 
to use little or no sugar for this purpose this year. 
recipes are without any sugar, and in all the amount used is small. 
To help in your fall canning and drying, send for the Institute bulle- 
tin on ‘‘Conservation Canning,”’ price, postpaid, 10 cents. 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 


By Eleanor Record Sigel 


Every recipe tested in cur own kitchen. 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39th St., New York Cily 


Some of these 


Address 


Rummage Pickle 

I small head cabbage or 
I large, ripe cucumber 
¥g cupful salt 

3 pints vinegar 


quarts green tomatoes 
quart red tomatoes 
green peppers 
small heads celery 
large onions 2 pounds brown sugar 
sweet red peppers I teaspoonful mustard 

1 teaspoonful pepper 
Chop all the vegetables and sprinkle with 
salt. Cover and let stand overnight. In the 
morning, drain thoroughly. Add the brown 
sugar, mustard, pepper, and vinegar. Cook 
all together for about one hour or until clear. 
Seal as usual in small jars or bottles large 
enough only to insure one serving, if possible. 
This recipe will make approximately three 
quarts. 


wwwwenrd 


Celery Sauce 
2 red peppers 
2 tablespoonfuls salt 
I pint vinegar 
1 pound brown sugar 
Clean the vegetables and cut them fine 
Add half the vinegar first (you may not need 
it all), sugar, and salt, and boil slowly till 
tender, about one hour and a half. Put in jars 
and seal. 


24 ripe tomatoes 
2 heads celery 
8 large onions 


Green Chili Sauce 

35 large green tomatoes 5 large green peppers 
10 large onions 10 cupfuls vinegar 
1%4 cupfuls sugar 5 tablespoonfuls salt 

Chop tomatoes, peppers, and onions fine, 
add seasoning, and boil for two hours; then 
seal in jars. This quantity makes about 
seven pints. 


Pickled Spiced Onions 
Small onions Sugar 
Salt Mace 
Whole cloves Bay-leaf 
A few chili peppers Whole peppers 
Vinegar 

Peel onions and cover with hot water and 
salt, making a strong brine. Let them stand 
twenty-four hours, drain and cover with ai- 
other hot brine. Next day drain and makea 
fresh brine, heat to boiling-point, add onions 
and boil three minutes. Drain and put onions 
in jars with bits of mace, bay-leaf, a few whole 
peppers, a few cloves, and slices of red pepper. 
Fill jars with hot vinegar, allowing one cupiul 
of sugar to four quarts of vinegar. Seal at 
once, 

Green Corn Salad 
3 teaspoonfuls 
mustard 


10 large ears corfi ground 


4 medium-sized onions 
‘9 pound white sugar 2 green peppers 
1 large head cabbage 14 cupful salt (scant) 
2 quarts vinegar 

Cut the corn from the cob and seed the greet 
peppers. Chop the cabbage, green peppéels, 
and onions until fine. Add corn and the re 
mainder of the ingredients. Use a large kettle. 
Let the mixture boil slowly for twenty minutes 
after it first begins to bubble. Pour it ™ 
small jars and seal. This recipe will make 
over two quarts of the relish. 


Ripe Tomato Sauce 
2 cupfuls vinegar 
34 cupful sugar 
2 tablespooi 


1 dozen ripe tomatoes 
6 red peppers , 
6 medium-sized onions 
Wash the vegetables and pare the tomate 
remove the seeds from peppers unless you li ‘ 
a hot sauce, when a few may be left. Chop 
onions and peppers fine, add the vinegal, 
suzar, and salt. Cook until soft, and bottle. 
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Efficient— 
Economical— 
Pure— 


rystal \\/hite 


~the unsurpassed soap for kitchen, laundry and general 
household cleansing purposes. Efficient—does the 
work quicker, requires less effort. Economical—it is 
all soap. No waste. Goes farther. Pure—contains no 
ingredients harmful to fabric or hands. 


Your dishes, silver and all tableware are quickly and 
hygienically washed clean through the mild, yet 
energetic action of Crystal White—tne Perfect 
Family Soap. Millions of housewives know it, use 
it and prefer it. 


PEET BROS. MFG. CO.-KANSAS CITY—SAN FRANCISCO 


In using advertisements see page 6 93 





ECIPES for delicious breads, cakes and pastries, 
based on the use of the coarser flours, have been 
prepared by the Ryzon Service Staff and compiled in this 
little booklet entitled “Ryzon Conservation Recipes.” 


These recipes have the approval of the United States 
Food Administration and will be of assistance to 
patriotic housewives in using war time flours. 


Write today for your copy of “Ryzon Conservation 
Recipes” —it will be sent you without charge, postpaid. 


The new Ryzon Baking Book (original price $17.00) 
containing 250 practical recipes, many of conservation 
value, and others easily adapted to present day needs, 
will be mailed postpaid upon receipt of 30c in stamps 
or coin, except in Canada. 


GENERALCHEMICALO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


WLIO AITO POE BEES LO AEG BLD 


7 MARION HARRIS NEIL 
PRICE $1.00 Ww 
POWDE 
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In Times of Plenty 
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Prepare for Famine 


By Louise Beebe Wilder 
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up any plant, thoroughly | 
soak the ground about its | 
roots. This will enable | 
you to take up a good 
ball of earth, and the roots | 
will not be disturbed in | 
the transfer. Green peppers, eggplants, melons, 
cucumbers, each picked with an inch of stem, 
may be taken care of in the same manner as 
tomatoes. Sweet corn may be gathered into | 
shocks with the ears as much as possible | 
arranged on the inside. These will almost | 
surely ripen. Pole beans may be brought under | 
cover on the poles and allowed to finish their | 
development. | 
It is impossible to lay too much stress upon | 
the importance of handling the vegetables | 
with the greatest gentleness. Any slight break | 
or bruise will cause immediate decay. Any 
that have so suffered should be used at once. 
Probably every one who has a vegetable 
garden this year will attempt to lay by his | 
surplus for the winter, but as was the case last | 
year, many will fail, and the waste all over the | 
country be almost incalculable, through a lack 
of understanding of the conditions under which | 
the various vegetables may be made safe, and | 
a tardy recognition of the fact that a specia! 
place must be prepared for them. Now, while | 
the garden is in full bearing, is the time to | 
attend to this matter, for later, when we are 
hurried and flurried by the nightly expectation | 
of frost and the immediate necessity of protect- | 
ing the more sensitive crops, it will probably 
be too late to accomplish anything effective. 
The home storage of winter vegetables is 
really a good deal of a problem. The properly 
made outdoor root cellar provides the ideal 
conditions for the storage of vegetables, but 
as the construction of such a cellar involves 
considerable time, space, and money it is not 
a possibility for a large majority of home 
gardeners. Pit storage is usually hicehly recom- 
mended as a solution of the difficulty, but 
when carried out by amateurs, I have known 
it to be successful in very few cases save for 
cabbages. I shall be 


“A nation at war is a nation with 
a food problem. A nation with a 
food shortage is a nation in peril.” 
National Food Garden Commission. 
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ILLIONS of gar- 
M dens_ have _ this. 

year grown, and 
blossomed, and fruited 
where none were before. 
Millions of people have — : 
been impelled by patriotic and economical 
reasons to can and dry their surplus garden 
stuff as the summer progressed. 

As far as we have gone, this is as fine as we 
could wish, but we have yet farther to go, and 
in our path, keen and pitiless, stands the great- 
est of all wasters—the frost. His arrival is not 
heralded by signs generally intelligible to hu- 
man senses, but we know that he will come, 
and we must make ready for him in order that 
he may not make off with the final reward of 
months of patient labor. 

Every year quantities of tomatoes, egg- 
plants, melons, cucumbers, and like sensitive 
garden stuff are spoiled through our laxness in 
guarding them from the frost, when they might 
be enjoyed for many weeks, thus delaying the 
time when we must start to draw upon our 
winter supplies. After the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber I begin to pay particular attention to the 
weather prophecies of my genuine country 
neighbors. They seem to have a sort of sixth 
sense which enables them to sense the near- 
ness of danger to their crops. Each person 
will have to decide for himself when the time 
has come to “suspicion frost,” but here are a 
few hints as to how he may save his perishable 
vegetables from the fierce sword of the invader. 

Tomatoes are especially sensitive to frost. 
They should be picked, both the green and the 
ripe, when danger threatens, and the latter 
made up into catchup or pickles. The nearly 
mature fruit may be placed upon the pantry 
shelves, not touching, and will ripen slowly. 
They should not be put into a sunny window, 
as they are apt to shrivel. The green fruit 
may be carefully wrapped in tissue-paper and 
placed in drawers or upon shelves. Or they 
may be packed in boxes or baskets of excelsior 
and placed in any airy, frost-proof place 
to ripen. Strong 
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Just See— 
P’ve Made It Like New 
With Sunset 


Of course I’ve been so busy knitting for 
the boys Over There, that there’s been no 
time to think of a new sweater for myself. Su 
I have just made this dingy, faded sweater 
as fresh and attractive as new. and a lovely’ 
rich autumn color with true-to-color 


Sunset 
Soap Dyes 


one of the greatest achievements ina dye 
product ever offered for home use. 

SUNSET makes it possible to accompiish, 
even in a chafing dish, what you have here- 
tofore entrusted only to the high-priced 
professional dyer. There's no skill, no 
practice necessary, you can’t go wrong. 

There's no streaking; the color penetrates 
the fabric through and through, and unlike 
ordinary dyes, SUNSET does not harden 
wool, but gives it the soft, ‘“‘crunchy” fec] 
that it had when new. 

No matter how many things you've 
spoiled with other dyes, SUNSET will never 
disappoint. It’s boiled in and the color set 
to stay—no cold process can make color fast. 

And you don’t have to rip a stitch, nor 
clean aspot. SUNSET removes grease spots 
and cleans thoroughly as it dyes, and gives 
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plants may be lifted 
by the roots and 
hung from the rafters 
of the summer kitch- 
en or shed, where 
they will continue to 
ripen fruit for a con- 
siderable time. 
Lettuce and cauli- 
flower plants may be 
taken up with a ball 
of earth and trans- 
planted to  cold- 
irames, where, if they 
are protected from 
the sun and the soil 
1s kept moist, they 
will continue to ma- 
ture, Cauliflower 
May also be trans- 
planted to boxes of 
earth in a light part 
of the cellar and kept 
Well watered. Brus- 
sels sprouts may be 
treated in this man- 
her too, but as they 
will withstand many 
degrees of frost, it is 
hardly worth while 
to disturb them. An 
hour before diecing 


IN JUST A FEW WORDS 


REMEMBER that apples wrapped in tissue- 

paper keep twice as long as those unwrapped. 
Pick pears when they are of good, full color but 
long before they are ripe. Wipe them clean and 
dry with soft cloth and wrap them carefully in 
oiled paper. Put them away in a dark, cool 
place. They will frequently keep until Christmas 
without loss of flavor. Do not ignore the fruit 
on your Japanese quince bushes. It makes de- 
licious marmalade and jelly of especially fine 
flavor and fragrance. Bunches of grapes gath- 
ered before they are fully ripe and packed with 
great care in layers of sawdust will keep for a 
considerable time. Mint jelly made from sum- 
mer apples is particularly good and appetizing. 
Send a stamped envelope for the receipt. Brus- 
sels sprouts are ready to pick when the outer 
leaves of the lowest sprouts begin to turn yellow 
and they come easily from the stems. Pick from 
the bottom up. Set out rhubarb this month. Make 
the ground very rich with barnyard manure and 
cover the plants with strawy stuff during the 
winter. Divide and reset your spring and sum- 
mer blooming perennials this ‘month. Get your 
bulb orders in early and plan to have a few pots 
of daffodils in the house this winter. Directions 
will be sent for their planting and care upon re- 
ceipt of a stamped envelope. Cut down your 
asparagus tops this month and burn them. 


glad to send direc- 
tions for following 
either of the above 
methods upon the 
receipt of a stamped 
envelope, but I think 
the most satisfactory 
plan for most of us is 


to arrange a store | 


room in the cellar. 
This room should 


be as far from the | 


furnace es possible, 
should have two out- 
side walls and at 
least one window. 
A natural dirt floor 
is preferable to a 
concrete one, as it 
gives off a_ little 
moisture which helps 
to keep the vege- 
tables plump 
fresh tasting. Ex- 
perts suggest that if 
the floor is of con- 
crete, 


occasionally may be 
lightly watered. Suf- 
ficient moisture is an 





and | 


the same shade and depth of color to wool, 
silk, cotton, and linen. That’s why a 
SUNSET dyed garment never gossips to 
your neighbor that it’s dyed—fabric, trim- 
ming, and button holes come out all the 
same color. 

Try it today. It’s the cleanest, quickest 
dye you ever used. Does not stain the hands 
or utensils, and takes just thirty minutes. 
Dyes heavy wool or lightest Georgette. 
Comes in 22 colors, 15c a cake. 

Buy SUNSET by the dozen in assorted 
colors. Then no unexpected invitation can 
catch you with “nothing to wear.’’ With 
SUNSET in the house, a new blouse or 
party dress, and fresh ribbons and stockings 
are “‘ready-to-wear”’ in just 30 minutes. 


Ask your dealer for your 

favorite color or send us his 15c 
name and fifteen cents 

and we will mail it to you, with simple 
directions for dyeing the goods in 30 
minutes. 


Pink, Scarlet, Cardinal, Wine, Light 
Blue, Dark Blue, Light Brown, Dark 
Brown, Light Green, Dark Green, Gray, 
Sand, Heliotrope, Yellow, Mustard, Old 
Rose, Old Blue, Orange, Black, Taupe, 
Purple, U.S. Olive Drab. 


“The Most Wonderful Dyes in the World” 
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it should be | 
covered with an inch | 
or two of sand, which | 
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Sunset Soap Dye Company, Inc. 
Dept. H, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Sales Representatives for U. S. and Canada 
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rich in beauty and 
wonderful for wear 
bear this mark 
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Roxbury Rugs 
Do Wear 


Because back of them are 
60 years of “know-how” 
in putting high quality, 
long wear and late style 
into moderate priced rugs. 


Ask to see Roxbury Rugs 


at dealers and department 
stores. Look for the 1859 
trade mark on the back. 
It’s your guarantee. 


Roxbury Carpet Company 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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Why Be Thin and Frail? 


CAN make you weigh what you should. Car 
build up your strength. Can improve your figure. 
Can teach you to stad and_walk correctly. 
your home. Without drugs. By scientific metho:ls 
such as. your physician 
approves. Results will be 
noticeable to you and your 
friends in a few weeks. 
One pupil writes: “Under your 
treatment I gained 15 pounds 
the first three months and be- 
came strong and healthy. I 
would not be back where | was 
for any amount of money.’’ 


If you only realized how 
surely, how easily, how inex 
pensively your weight can be 
increased, your figure perfect 
ed,and your healthimproved,| 
am certain you would write me 

I want to help you as only a 
woman can. I’ve had a won 
derful experience covering six 
teen years. Write to me and 
if my work won't help I will ¢ 
tell you what will. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 22, 624 S. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 
TPL 
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In Times of Plenty Prepare for Famine 


important factor in the successful storage of 


the root vegetables, as are also ventilation and 
regulation of the temperature. Proper venti- 
lation may be insured by removing a pane of 
glass from the top of the window. This allows 
the escape of heated air and may be closed up 
in extremely cold weather. Another pane re- 
moved at the base of the window allows the 
fitting of a stove pipe with an elbow at the top, 
which provides for the entrance of fresh air. If 
there is a damper in ‘the pipe, the temperature 
may be controlled at will. The ideal tempera- 
ture for such a storage room is 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit, but the roots will be safe any- 
where between thirty-two and fifty degrees. 
A thermometer should be kept in the room 
and the temperature carefully watched. 

Bins, ‘shelves, barrels, boxes, crates, and 
baskets for carrying our products are the next 
consideration. They should be supported on 
slats to lift them from the floor and allow free 
circulation of air on all sides. Collect your 
boxes and barrels as soon as possible, for later 
they will be very scarce. In such a storage 
room you may safely store away beets, pars 


| nips, turnips, salsiiy, celery, celeriac, potatoes, 
cabbages, onions, and apples. 


Here also may 
be placed the more sensitive vegetables that 
have keen brought in to mature, and the 


i strongly mace shelves will carry the jars of 
fruit and vecetables canned during tke sum- 


mer, the preserves, and dried stores. Here we 


| may hang braids of garlic and strings of hot 
little scarlet peppers, bunches of fragrant sweet 


herbs, and kegs of home-made wine and vine- 
Altogether it will ke a most pleasant and 
cheering spot to visit when prices soar with 


| the winter winds and preduction in the gar- 
; den is stopped by a white blanket of snow. 


Potatoes are best stored in shallow bins or 
boxes. They should be well dried off before 


| being put away by being spread out in a dry, 


rather shady place for a few hours after dig- 
ging. Sort them over with care, discarding for 
immediate use all those that have been cut or 
bruised or show any signs of decay. Do not 
wash them. When they are in the bins, heavy 
paper should be tacked over them, as potatoes 
keep very much better when all light is ex 
cluded. Go over them occasionally in the 
winter and pinch off any sprouts. 

Onions, which have probably already been 
harvested in most localities, are best not put 
away until really cold weather sets in. They 
may be piled upen the floor of a shed or some 
other airy but frost-proof place. Two dangers 
threaten them, damp and Jack of circulation. 
Ii these are eliminated, onions will easily keep 
until spring and will even stand light freez 
ing. I like to keep my onions in light splint 
baskets hung from the rafters of an unused 
attic room. Here it is perfectly dry, and a 


| free circulation of air is admitted through the 


baskets. The cellar room will answer every 
purpose for them, however, but they must not 
be placed upon the floor, but hung from the 
rafters or removed from all possible dampness 
by being placed upon high, slatted shelves. 
Red and yellow onions keep over the winter 
better than white ones. so that it is wise to use 
the latter first. 


Rcot Crops 


The root crops in general—carrots, beets, 
celeriac, parsnips, turnips, and_salsify—while 
they are well enough off in the cellar room, 


| require more moisture than is good for pota- 
| toes and onions. 
| usually packed in barrels or boxes of earth or 


For this reason they are 


sand. They should be packed away as soon 


| alter harvesting as possible, to allow no time 
| for wilting, and should retain at least an 
| inch of stem when the tops are cut off. Salsify 
| and parsnips may be left in the ground over 
| the winter and dug when required, for freezing 
| improves their quality and flavor, but it is 
| usually convenient to bring in a few for use 


when the ground is too heavily frozen to make 


digging possible. It is well worth while takine 
a good deal of trouble to keep the root crop. 
over the winter. They are rich in nian 
starch, and protein, and so are valuable addi 
tions to our diet. 

Sweet potatoes are more difficult to store 
than white potatoes. They need warmth and 
dryness, so that the cellar room prepared for 
the hardier vegetables will not do jor them, 4 
barrel set in the neighborhood of the furnace 
where the temperature will never fall below 
55 degrees, will usually safeguard them if the 
cellar is a dry one; or if there are not too many 
they may be put upstairs in a fairly light, warm 
room. Pumpkins and squashes, for all their 
tough skins, keep better in a warm place. The 
attic shelves, or even the floor, make an ideal 
place for them. 

If your crop of celery is large enough only 
to last you through the fall, it need not be 
brought indoors at all, but the earth drawn up 
snugly about it. It will stand very cold, frosty 
weather, but must not freeze. When really 
freezing weather is at hand, the plants may be 
dug up with some soil adhering to their roots 
and planted closely in boxes of earth or sand, 
which should be occasionally watered. Celery 
requires a low temperature for its well-being 
in storage. 

Cabbages may be packed in barrels of sand 
in the cellar room, or they may be taken up 
by the roots, tied in bunches, and hung from 
the ceiling. If there are only a few, lay them 
head down on clean boards on the floor. As 
there is some danger of cabbages decaying in- 
coors if the conditions are not exactly right, 
in which case they become extremely offen- 
sive, many people prefer to resort to pit stor- 
age out of doors. Choose a dry part of the 
garden and sink ordinary grocery boxes half 
their depth in the soil. Cover the bottom of 
the boxes with three inches of dry soil and place 
the cabbages head downward upon this, cover- 
ing them with about ten inches of soil. When 
the weather becomes very severe, the heap 
may be covered with hay or manure. Cab- 
ages should not be put in storage until very 
irosty weather. 


A September Opportunity 

There is an old Scotch saying that is good 
advice for country folk at all times, but par- 
ticularly to the point just now, “ Be aye stickin’ 
in a tree; it will be growin’ while you'r 
sleepin’.” There are few suburban places, hov- 
ever small, but are wasting a bit of ground 
where an apple- or pear-tree might be spreading 
its broad branches and adding materially to the 
family larder in the season of its fruitfulness. 
Look over your domain this month, aad you 
will probably be surprised at the ease with 
which you will find space where two or three 
apple-trees, a sweet cherry, a couple of plums 
and peaches, and three or four dwarf pears 
might very well stand. And if you look care 
fully again you will still find space tor 4 
trellis that would carry several grape-vines. 
A grape-vine is quite beautiful enough inor out 
of fruit to be used for ornamental purposes, and 
might well be put in against the house porch 
or over the gate instead of the contemplatel 
rose or wisteria. Or run a grape trellis along 
the western edge of your vegetable garden where 
it will not rob the plot of the morning su! 

Home-grown fruit is at all times a pleasure 
and a benefit, but just now everything thal 
helps us to be self-sustaining is a duty. Plant 
a Delicious apple and a Baldwin for winter 
storage, a Gravenstein for fall eating, and 3 
Sweet Bough for summer, and, if you can g¢ 
it in, a Transcendent crab-apple. For pear 
Bartlett, Seckel, and Beurre d’ Anjou will gv 
a long season and sore to put away tor wintel 
Plant a Black Tartarian cherry or the delicious 
red and yellow Governor Wood; two peat 
trees, Crawiords’ Early and Elberta; two plum 
trees, Burbank and Archduke; two quit 
trees, Champion and Orange. 


> ve . . . f aI 
(Write Mrs. Wilder for advice on gardeaing. Enclose a stim ped, addressed envelop for reply. 
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Dry Fresh 


Vegetables 


(Continued from page 59) 


important to cook the vegetables in the water 
in which they have been soaked and, further, 
to add salt to season them. 5 

A macédoine of these vegetables in the 
InsTiTUTE kitchen was converted into a de- 
licious luncheon dish in the fireless cooker. 
Two cupfuls of mixed dried vegetables, two 
cupfuls of cooked hominy (or rice), two cupfuls 
of canned tomatoes, two tablespoonfuls of 
shortening were placed in a greased casserole 
after the dried vegetables had been soaked 
and cooked until soft. They were arranged 
in the casserole, first, a layer of vegetables 
seasoned with salt and pepper, then tomatoes, 
then hominy, until all were used. Over the 
top were sprinkled shortening, salt, and 
paprika, and the whole was cooked two hours 
in a fireless cooker oven, using one radiator. 

Again, the dried vegetables lend themselves 
to the old-fashioned chowder-making. Use 
two or four tablespoonfuls of a hardened 
vegetable fat or good clarified drippings, the 
amount depending upon the character of the 
chief ingredient of the chowder. Place the 
fat directly in the kettle or stewpan in which 
the chowder is to be cooked. In the fat cook 
for about five minutes one medium-sized onion, 
chopped. Add two cupfuls of potatoes, diced 
into half-inch cubes or cut into fancy shapes. 
Together with the potatoes add two cupfuls 
of boiling water. If raw material like fish 
is being used for the chowder, cook the 
potatoes until they are half done, then add two 


The Household Efficient 


(Continued from page 57) 


isstoredin them. Next install a work cabinet 
properly stocked with the utensils and sup- 
plies commonly in use, pete it near the range 
on which the food is to be cooked—if possible, 
with the sink flanking the other side and prefer- 
ably at right angles. From the range see that 
the food can be directly routed to the dining- 
room. Where it can be avoided, no range 
should be set on a wall opposite the dining- 
room entrance. 

The placement of the refrigerator is affected 
by two considerations. Where it is possible 
to ice it from the outside, the nearer it is placed 
to the dining-room the better, but where it 
can not be iced from the outside, the advantage 
lies in placing it so near the outside kitchen 
entrance that time and labor are not spent 
in cleaning the floor after the iceman has 
brought his supply. 

_ By this type of planning, no matter what the 

size of the room—it may even be twenty feet 
long—it is possible to work efficiently, for in 
one corner or along one side the equipment 
may be grouped into a working center that 
will leave ten feet of the room unoccupied as 
far as you as a worker are concerned. 

Possibly the most difficult bit of replanning 
that has been asked of me was to change over 
a farm kitchen twenty-five feet wide by eigh- 
teen feet long. It was impossible to change 
the range connection, which had thoughtfully 
been connected thirty feet away from the 
dining-table, just as far as it was possible to 
place it. The only thing possible to do was to 
plan to accomplish all the work of preparation 
in that one corner. Sink, kitchen cabinet, and 
Tange were grouped together, and the finished 
products could be wheeled by table-wagon 
to the dining-room. This obviated all but one 
or two trips. Even this change proved so wel- 
come that it was but a stepping-stone to more 
radical changes which eventually partitioned 
off a new dining-room. 

. The main point is that no kitchen plan is so 
mconvenient that something can not be done, 
at little cost, to save you time. It is not pos- 
sible here to give more than general direc- 
Uons, but if you will send me a plan ac- 
curately drawn to scale, and will enclose a 


. Boston crackers. 


cupfuls of fish and simmer ten minutes-+ 


If cooked material, such as previously cooked | 
vegetable or canned fish, is being used, cook | 
the potatoes until nearly done, ten to fifteen | 
minutes, then add two cupfuls of any diced, 
dried vegetable that has been freshened and 
cooked until tender, Carrots are excellent, 
parsnips are delicious, and it is, of course, 
ible to make a combination chowder, but 
this latter is not apt to be so delicate in flavor. 
If any raw vegetable such as celery is used, 
add it with the potatoes. At this point in 
the chowder-making, add two cupfuls of hot 
milk, one and one-half. teaspoonfuls of salt, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of paprika... Thicken the 
chowder slightly. with. one tablespoonful . of 
butter, or margarin, and one _ tablespoonful 
of flour, blended well together. - To blend, melt 
the butter or margarin in a small saucepan, add 
the flour, and cook till bubbling, then add 
spoonfuls of liquid from the chowder until it 
is of a consistency to pour- into the chowder 
itself. Cook the chowder from three to five 
minutes longer and serve at once... Chowders 
are generally served .with split common or 
Pilot bread is sometimes 
the choice. The crackers may be added to 
the chowder just before serving, if desired. 
Some prefer to soak them: in enough cold 
milk to moisten before adding. This recipe 
will ‘a four people as the main part of the | 
meal. 


stamped, addressed envelop, I will gladly 
check it with suggested changes and return it 
to you. 

I am sometimes asked why Goop House- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE advocates cabinets in 
place of shelves—why in the INst1TUTE kitchen 
knives, spoons, egg-beaters, et cetera, are not 
hung in the open where they can be readily 
grasped. Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE be- 
lieves that in planning any kitchen for con- 
venient work it must not be forgotten that, 
unlike factory motions, kitchen operations are 
not uniform, and that it is of the utmost im- 
portance to secure efficiency of the mind, for 
efficiency of the hand will inevitably follow. 
It is for this reason. that equipment and uten- 
sils are enclosed in convenient cupboards and 
kitchen cabinets rather than hung against the 
wall. Thus, while steps are minimized by the 
proper placement of equipment, the mind is 
never irritated by too close quarters in a “‘clut- 
tered” room. Again, Goop HoUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE does not believe in pantries into 
which the housekeeper retires to mix the cake 
or mold the bread. In their place, plan a small 
storage pantry at the outside entrance to the 
kitchen, or equip the wall nearest the outside 
entrance door with storage cabinets. In place 
of the cooking pantry install a kitchen cabinet 
flanked by shallow cabinets fourteen inches in 
depth, extending upward only to a height 
that makes each shelf accessible to the user. 
These cabinets may be purchased as a unit 
system, or they may be made by a carpenter 
and finished in gloss enameled paint, waxed 
so that it will be easy to clean. Equip each 
shelf with wire racks, thus protecting the paint 
from any scarring due to careless handling. 

If it seems impossible to you that these few 
changes can mean anything of time saved for 
your country’s work, ask any business man 
whose income depends upon the efficient and 
rapid work of his employees, and he will tell 
you that it would not be possible for him to 
stay successfully in business if he operated his 
office or factory with the inefficiency of the 
average home kitchen. Surely money spent in 
replanning and refitting these kitchens has real 
investment value. | 











The Quality Lining 
FOR 
Garments of Fashion 


HE new slender silhouette 

is artistically achieved in 

skirts made of stylish, long- 
wearing Sol Satin. Use it also 
for petticoats, waists, blouses 
and bathing suits. 


Specify Sol Satin lining in your 
coats and wraps and always look 
for the Sol Satin Label. 


Sold by the yard at the lining _ 
counter of progressive stores 
everywhere. Every yard has the 
Sol Satin trademark stamped on 
the back, for your protection 
against inferior substitutes. 


Liberal free sample swatch 
sent on receipt of your 
dealer’s name. 


S. M. HEXTER & C0. 


Sole Owners 


Cleveland 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MARK-THE 
SCHOOL 


Prevent loss at the laundry. They are neat and dura- 
ble, Made in many styles in fast colors of Red, Blue, 
Black, Navy, Yellow or Green. 
U.S. C 
3 doz....$ .85 
Your full name for, 6 doz.... 1.25 
12 doz.... 2.00 
Samples of various styles sent free 
J. & J. CASH, Limited 
6 South Chestnut St., Sonth Norwalk, Conn. 


iy | 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Unsurpassed Beauty in 
BedroomFurniture 
GUNLOCKE bedroom 


chairs: and rockers are dis- 
tinctive in that they incorporate 
beauty, pleasingness, utility and 
the very highest quality. De- 
signed and built by master 
workmen, beautifully uphol- 
stered in attractive cretonne and 
finished in rich mahogany, wal- 
nut and ivory. 


Look for the Trade Mark 


All genuine Gunlocke chairs and 
rockers bear the trade mark as shown 
in this advertisement.-. It is your 
guarantee for high ‘quality, attrac- 
tive design and extreme comfort. 
Ask your dealer to show you Gun- 
locke chairs and rockers. 


Write for this Booklet 


Our attractive booklet ‘‘Chairs 
and Rockers in My Home”’ wi 
be mailed free to any one who 
writes for it. 


W.H. Gunlocke Chair Company 


Wayland, New York 
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COMFY SLIPPERS 


are soft, easeful, soothing 


Wear them in the house instead 
of stiff leather shoes 
“Bob and Boo’’ —a wonderful 
story book for chiidren —sent 
on request 
Danicl Green Felt Shoe Co. 
110 East 13th St., New York 
Styles for every 


member of the 
family 


DanielGreen 
Comfy 


Felt Slippers 


Reat hand-made garments. lesigned and hand-sewed 
by French needlework artistes. Every article a work 
of art—dainty and exquisite, Made of the finest ma- 

terials. Like imported garments, but at domestic 
On request will show bahy caps, coate, skirts, 


see these garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. 
Get something different for YOUR baby. Sent on approval, 


CONWAY'S, 1401 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, louisiana § 


The Strayed House 


(Continued from page 4o) 


woman!’ began Oliver hotly. “T’ll be much 
obliged to you, mother,” he amended, “if you 
will be more moderate in speaking of Miss 
Clancy. And I want to tell you that she 
wouldn’t dream of looking at me. In the first 
place, she’s probably engaged to a better man 
than I am, and even if she were not, who am I 
to think of her?” 

“Oh, Oliver!” cried the stricken parent. 

“Yes,” went on Oliver, “who am I?” 

“Vou are a gentleman!” his mother re- 
minded him. 

She had in a word set forth the ideals of 
Rosemere. She had pointed out what ailed 
it and why it failed to satisfy the ardent 
heart of youth. It was as if with this word she 
had turned a cruel light on Oliver. That was 
exactly what Michael Muldoon thought of 
him. He thought of the Clancy boys and of 
‘Clancy senior, of Mame and Mrs. Clancy. 
| They didn’t measure by Rosemere’s little yard- 
stick; they didn’t need to. 

Oliver voiced what he felt by saying bit- 
terly: “A gentleman! Much good that does 
me!” at which Mrs. Ward took an unfair ad- 
vantage of him by sinking down in a chair 
and weeping. 





' 


LIVER went to bed deeply wounded. He 
loved his mother. Warm pity flowed out 
ito her at unexpected moments. 
| In an attempt at a rapprochement, he made 
matters worse at breakfast. “I had hoped,” 
he remarked, “that you would feel like calling 
on the Clancys.”’ For in Rosemere it had been 
the immemorial custom for old inhabitants 
to call upon newcomers in what was termed 
“the residential quarters.” 

To this Mrs. Ward replied, “‘T only associate, 
Oliver, with ladies and gentlemen.” 

After this silence engulfed them all. Oliver 
barricaded himself behind man’s faithful 
refuge, the morning paper. 

That afternoon Oliver met Mary Baxter. 
“Mary,” he said, “there are some awfully nice 
people named Clancy*moved in near us. Do 
you feel like going to call?” 

“ Are they those good-looking boys with the 
sister that are always running up and down 
in a flivver?” asked Mary. “I should love 
to go.” 

And so thus re-enforced Oliver took’ to 
studying Mame Clancy’s ways. She taught 
him to dance, and he taught her poetry. He 
fulfilled some need in her Celtic soul as had no 
other person. The things he found to say to 
her brought a little gasp to her throat or 
filmed her eyes over with swift tears. So fora 
;moment Oliver managed to forget Rosemere 
jand his mother and was happy at bringing 
|tender smiles to Mame Clancy’s face. 

The climax came when he and Mary Baxter 
ignored the Shakespeare Society to go to the 
Clancys’ housewarming. 

These occurrences had been veiled at 
Oliver’s home behind a silence more violent 
than any words. He did not hear her name 
mentioned until the afternoon when the 
Ladies’ Aid met at his house. He had 
snatched a half-hour with Mame. The old 
apple-trees in the Clancys’ unkempt yard were 
in bloom, and Mame was waiting for him half 
|buried in the branches like a wood nymph. 

“Oh, Mame,” cried Oliver, “you ought 
always to wear an apple-tree in bloom.” 

And they looked at each other and smiled, 
and into their smile there crept a sudden lovely 
embarrassment, and Oliver almost knew then 
|what it was that had happened to him, for 
ithey had been too happy together and they 
were too inexperienced in such matters to know 





8 |that they had been falling in love with each 


A | other. 
8 | delightful embarrassment came to Oliver the 


Iresses, slips, layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 8 years. To B& 


R| poignant knowledge that he must kiss Mame 


And suddenly in the midst of their 





Clancy. It seemed as if she read his thoughts. 
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and then opened her mouth and sang, ag 
though for sheer happiness. She sang about 
youth and love and spring. She put a golden 
rain of song between them as though to prolong 
this heavenly moment of indecision. There 
was a wistfulness, too, in her voice, as tho 
she pleaded with him, “Oh, Oliver, let’s keep 
spring a moment longer.” And then Mrs 
Clancy called from the house, and Mame ran 
in, and Oliver climbed the hill, his heart 
bursting with happiness, and seeing nothing 
in the world except Mame’s beautiful, golden 
head among the low branches of the apple. 
tree and hearing in his ears the flooding of 
Mame’s happy voice. Even yet he did not 
think to himself, “I love her.’ He only 
thought, “She is the loveliest child in all the 
world.” 

And then Oliver went into his house. into 
the midst of the meeting of the Ladies’ Aid. 
And these were the words which fell on his 
ears, “But, Mrs. White, if we ask Miss Clancy 
to sing at the bazaar, we shall have to call, © 

“T don’t see the necessity,” replied Mrs. 
White. 

“Tt will be only decent,” proceeded Mrs. 
Wareham. 

“T can’t see it,” responded another lady. 
“She contributes her songs to charity quite 
as if they were money. You don’t call upon 
every person from whom you ask a subscription 
for a worthy object.” 

Oliver stood silent while the debate raged. 
If we ask her to sing, the intolerable question 
went, we shall have to call. If we call, they 
will have to belong to the Sheakspeare Society, 
Apparently reason tottered at the idea of the 
Clancys belonging to the Shakespeare Society. 
It was here Oliver inquired coldly: 

“What reason is there for not calling? 
In what respect are the Clancys different?” 

One has but to search one’s soul to know 
that in this question Oliver struck at the very 
foundations of caste, and it is caste which is 
the very heart’s blood of such towns as Rose- 
mere. A silence fell, and conversation broke 
out round the room like the crackling of fire- 
crackers. 

As Oliver left, he heard Mrs. Baxter saying 
in a tone as piercing as a cambric needle, “Let’s 
ask her to sing, and those of us who wish to call 
may call, and those of us who don’t want to 
call needn’t, and that way our prejudices will 
not defraud the Orphans’ Home!” 


HEN Oliver next saw Mame, he found that 
all unsuspiciously she had consented to 
sing. He felt awkward before her, as if he 
wete an accomplice in some hateful conspiracy 
against her, and when at the bazaar she stood 
before them, beautiful, triumphant, and appeal- 
ing, and flooded the little hall with her golden 
voice, he could hardly bear the thought that 
Rosemere was rent from stem to stern on the 
question, to call or not to call. He turned 
from the sight of Mame’s young magnificence 
to the spectacle of Mrs. Clancy, looking 
extremely well in black silk with a white lace 
collar, and bulwarked by the handsome men 
of her family. 

“The impudence of Rosemere,” thought 
Oliver, “the caddish insolence!”” How could 
he ever make amends? What could he do? 
It was as though the windows of the strayed 
house were mirrors, as though they invited 
every one to look in them and see there re- 
flected the social ideals of Rosemere. 

“Do you,” the house demanded, “or do you 
not, accept the Clancys as delightful human 
beings, and if you don’t, why don’t you?” 

He watched for Mame after the reception. 
She came floating along, unconscious of the 
ferment about her, her proud little head held 
high, and at the thought of its being bowed by 
some slight—Oliver knew—he knew he loved 
Mame Clancy. ; 

He knew why his heart had been echoing 
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RMOUR’S OATS 

save wheat,and also 
fuel, for they cook in 10 
to 15 minutes. Try the 
worth-while recipes on 
every package for mak- 
ing a pleasing variety of 
economical dishes for 
breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner. Ask your grocer. 


Trade supplied by 


Armour Grain Company 
Chicago 

















RISP, appetiz- 

ing Armour’s 
Corn Flakes are 
deliciously flavored 
and toasted “just 
right.” Require 
little or no sugar. 
You will find them 
equally good with 
fresh or condensed 
milk. 
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Armour’s Oats Mush With Chipped Beef 


2 cups boiling water 1 cup ARMOUR’S OATS 
14 teaspoon salt 1¢ cup chipped beef 

Pour Armour’s Oats gradually into boiling, salted water ana cook 
directly over flame for 10 minutes. Add beef, chipped fine, and 
cook 30 minutes in a double boiler. Pour into pan which has been 
moistened with cold water. When cold, cut into slices, dredge with 
flour and fry in hot fat. Excellent for breakfast or luncheon. 
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Quality 
Counts 


Cheaper to Buy Good Soap Than New Clothes 


More clothes are ruined through the use of impure and poorly 
made soaps than by actual wear. IJ? 7s guality that counts in 
successful wash-work of the household. It is economy to use 


KIRK’S FLAKE 


Wonderful White Laundry 


SOAP 


Scientifically made for washing linens, woolens, laces and the daintiest lingerie. Lathers 
freely — cleanses easily in hard or soft water, without the slightest injury, leaving the 
clothes lily white, sweet and clean. Washes clothes easily in cold water. 


Made by JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY, Chicago USA 
[Established 1839 


Makers of Jap Rose Soap and Jap Rose Talcum Powder 
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The Strayed House 


ngs all the day long. He knew why, 
aa looked out of the windows of the 
train, he could see only Mame Clancy’s face 
among the apple blossoms. He knew why 
children on the street seemed sweet to him, 
because he saw in their eyes reflections of 
Mame’s sweetness and gaiety. He knew why 
he wanted to run instead of walk. He knew 
why all of a sudden he had loved all the world 
until he walked into the Ladies’ Aid. He 
wanted to get up upon the platform and shout 
aloud to any one who cared to hear it, “I love 
Mame Clancy.” He wanted to snatch Mame 
away from this hateful place and gallop off 
with her. And most of all he wanted to speak 
to her then and now, and so he made his way 
through the crowd, to Mrs. Clancy beaming 
with pride beside Mame. 

He took his mother with him in his headlong 
rush, for this sudden surge of feeling had lifted 
him out of himself. He could not conceive of 
any one who had listened to Mame singing and 
had seen Mame singing who would not be 
borne up on the wings of admiration. How 
could he know that Mame seemed to Mrs. 
Ward a bold young woman! So, when he said, 
“Mother, I want you to meet Mrs. Clancy 
and Miss Clancy,” a fierceness of those who 
fight for their young brought a cold gleam into 
Mrs. Ward’s eyes as she remarked, “How do 
you do.” 

How did she manage to make it so blasting? 
But with this single phrase she destroyed the 
social structure; she enunciated her belief in 
Rosemere’s ideals of gentility; she told Mrs. 
Clancy what Rosemere thought of her and of 
Mame. 

Mrs. Clancy’s smile withered. An awful 
silence enfolded them. There seemed nothing 
to do, nothing to say; it was impossible to 
move after the finality of that ‘“‘How do you 
do.” They stood as if clutched in some hateful 
enchantment, and then between them the two 
elder ladies tore up the fairy fabric of their 
children’s friendship. 

It was an age-old battle which they fought. 
Larger issues were at stake than those which 
appeared on the surface. The ideals of Eng- 
land and of Ireland were involved. The 
bloodless and all but wordless quarrel rested 
on no small personal grounds. It was the 
clash of two ways of looking at life, the joyous 
heart of the plain people who fought against 
the mighty shibboleth of gentility, and be- 
tween the millstones of these opposing prides 
the unconscious happiness of Oliver and Mame 
was ground to dust. 


How does a young man manage to call upon 

a young girl whose mother has snubbed her 
mother? This was the question life put to 
Oliver. He never knew quite how he did 
it. He only knew he had to go. He must, 
because he loved Mame, and he thought that 
she loved him, for at the bazaar she had sung 
for him and her eyes had searched for 
him. So Oliver found himself going into the 
Clancys’. 

“Good evening,” he said. 

“Good evening,” responded Mrs. Clancy. 
Then there was silence. 

For help he turned toward Mame. The only 
words that came to his poor, frozen lips were, 
“It’s a fine evening.” 

For answer Mame faltered, “Yes.” 

Then again there was silence, while Oliver 
Was miserably conscious to the depths of his 
being that Mrs. Clancy’s accusing eyes had 
never once left him. 

Something deep within her, far deeper than 
the resentments of social distinctions, had 
stitred her to anger, and in her inarticulate 
knowledge of her own worth her personal dig- 
nity had been wounded. She was racked by 
the awful rage of the dumb, who are unable 
to express the thoughts of their hearts, though 
she had partly expressed it to Mame when she 
had said, “How dared she, and she with only 
one son and I've got four big full-blooded ones, 


and they a mortgage and us none, and they 
never a cent and two motor cars we’ve got this 
minute and money in the bank!” 

But that didn’t go to the bottom of it. In 
some way she managed to convey the depths 
of her outraged heart by her silence. Oliver 
searched for words. There were none. 
had vanished from the earth’s surface. 


Words | 
He | 


had the stifled feeling of there being no | 


more air to breathe anywhere. The situa- 


tion was made worse by. his consciousness | 
that Mame’s lovely eyes were slowly filling | 


with tears. 


HE silence endured. And into it came Mr. 
Clancy’s voice, husky, remote. “‘I’ll be step- 


ping out for a bit, I think,’ were the common- | 


place words he uttered. But too well Oliver 


knew that these words signified: “This situa- | 


tion is beyond me. 


but—goodby.” 

The boys also mumbled unintelligible ex- 
cuses concerning engagements. 
awful silence was left to Oliver and Mame and 


Mrs. Clancy. 


I have said before that Oliver had become a 


brave man in Mame Clancy’s presence. ‘“‘It’s 


an awfully nice night,” he said, addressing | 
“Won't 


Mame with specious naturalness. 
you come out and take a stroll with me?” 
To this Mrs. Clancy replied, ‘Thank you 
kindly, I can’t be sparing Mame tonight,” and 
then, falling back upon the immemorial Irish 
manners, ‘Another evening I won’t be so 
pressed. I need Mame this evening.” 

Oliver arose. Before he actually gained his 
feet, ‘Good evening, Mr. Ward,” said Mrs. 
Clancy with horrible politeness. 

Mame said nothing. Overcome, she turned 
to the window. Nor could Oliver guess what 
had gone on within the confines of her spirit. 

“Oh, Ma!” Mame cried when he had gone, 
her lovely voice vibrating with grief. ‘What 
made you do it?” 

Mrs. Clancy turned away that her heart 
might not be melted. ‘‘Mame darling,” said 
she, ‘‘do you want to be married to some one 
that’s going to look down on you?” 

“He wouldn’t,” cried Mame. 

“Has he asked you to marry him?” pursued 
Mrs. Clancy. 

“He hasn’t had the chance,” said Mame. 

“Oh, ho!” said Mrs. Clancy, dropping poison 
into her daughter’s spirit. “Oh, kof! And 
when, Mame Clancy, will not a man make a 
chance to say ‘Marry me’ to a girl he cares 
for? Since when are men backward? And 
what is it you see in him yourself?” 

“T don’t know,” sobbed Mame. “I’m just— 
happy when I’m with him. I feel like putting 
my hand in his and running. I feel like I was 
home—like my home was where he is. With 
the other boys I just feel like saying ‘Go chase 
yourself.’ ” 

“Home!” cried Mrs. Clancy. ‘“‘Home—a 
fine home—a _ heart-squeezing place! Have 
pride. Since when have Clancys been crying 
about men who’ve not said the word to them 
and whose folks treated them like dust under 
their feet? You’d not stand that, would you?”’ 

‘‘No,” sobbed Mame, with a little stiffening 
of her backbone. 

Mrs. Clancy noted it. “That’s my girl,” 
said she. “A girl any man could be proud of 
and with beaux twice the size of him, that you 
can’t count on the fingers of one hand!” 

‘Beaux don’t come by size,” sobbed Mame. 

“They come by the size of their hearts,”’ 
said Mrs. Clancy, “and they got hearts up 
there on the hill the size of dried peas. It’sa 
strange thing to me that you would be talking 
about marrying a man before he asked you. 
That’s a queer thing for a daughter of mine to 
be doing.” 

In this way the poison of pride was instilled 
into Mame’s soul, and she rose up and threw 
back her head, and bathed her eyes, and 
powdered her nose. 


I’m sorry to desert you, | 
my poor young friend, in your hour of need, | 








Then the |} 





Breast-pocket-size knaki p..otograph cases 
for two pictures. For your Boy in Service. 
No. 1010. 3x a4 inches closed 50 
No. 1011. | 5 x 6% inches closed 

These Service Pinscan be furnished with one, 
two or three stars. Be sure to specify num- 


ber desired when ordering. 
No. 1005. Gold filled .. 

No. 1006. Silver front. . 75e 
No. 1007. Solid 10K gold $2 


Pg No. 1012. Sol- 
id 10K Gold 
Brooch. Am- 
ethyst cen- 
ter and two 
pearls. Ex- 
cellent value 


Your Source of Economy 
While thinking thoughts of giv- 
ing, consider the golden oppor- 
tunities afforded by the 


BAIRD-NORTH 1919 CATALOG 


As Aladdin’s Lamp transformed wishes 
into realities, so this great. Christmas 
Wish Book reveals to you a veritable 
wealth of gift suggestions—both beaut:- 
ful and useful—each positively assuring 
intrinsic value— many promptly, ¢co 
uomically solving your eternal problem 
“What to Give!” 

Direct from Work Shop— 

You Save One-Third. 

Send for 164-page catalog 


of largest display of 
novelty goods, el « 


Gentlemen: 

@o? Please send me 
7 FREE, without obligation, 
your 164-page catalog of Jew- 
elry, Useful Novelties and Gifts. 





Baby Wont Cry 
in a 
Rock-a-Bye 


Rock-a-liye Swing No, 1 $1.50 
Rock-a Bye Swing No, 2 2.50 
Rock a-liye Walker No. 17 2.50 
Perfection Rock-a-Bye:— 
Walker No 18. . 5 
High-Chair No. 5 
Auto Seat No.6 . 
Anto Bed No. 16 
Crib No.3 . . . 
Baby Play Yard No.4 . . 
Baby Nursery Seat No, 15 . 
If your dealer cannot supply you we 
will ship, prepaid, any article on 
receipt of money order. 


Perfection Mtg. Co. 
2704 N.leffingwell Ave., St Louis,Mo. 
Every merchant should have our 
Catalog of Rock-a-Bye Spec! 
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Send for the 56-Page 
Arnold Baby Book 


Showing every one of this complete as- 
sortment of delightful little undergar- 
ments—from pinning band toaccessories 
for mother and nursery— photographed 
on live models with full description of 
materials, construction and application. 
You will be pleased with it. 


Arnold Knit Wear Shop 
Baby Dept. 431 Fifth Ave., New York 
Novelty Knitting Co., Mfrs., Cohoes, N. Y. 
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$100 Liberty Bond! 
FREE—for a Letter 


6 Additional Prizes. Open for Everybody 
Write a letter giving the different uses of Out- 
O-Syte press stud tape on suits, frocks, gowns, 
waists, skirts, lingerie, children’s wear, and 
upholstery. Definitely mention the different 
uses of Out-O-Syte tape for each type of 
garment such as fastening for collar, bodice, 
shoulder, sleeves, opening at the back, also its 
use on slip covers, etc. 

For the letter giving the largest number of prac- 
tical uses we will award a $100 Liberty Bond; 
second largest, a $50 Liberty Bond, and a $5 War 
Savings Stamp each to the five next largest lists. 
Contestants tying, will receive the prize tied for. 
Contest closes November Ist. 

Out-O-Syte is a ribbon-like unshrinkable tape, 
studded with wae 0 se invisible fasteners. It 
protects your fabrics from tug and tear, 
keeps all openings closed securely and 
every line smooth, and is easily attached. 

Sold in good stores everywhere. Free 
sample on request or one yard 25c. Men- 

tion black or white tape. 


C. HOFFBAUER & CO. 
Manufacturers 
Address Sales Manager, 258 Fifth Ave., New York 


From Soya Beans Corie 


Delicious Muf ins 
©. = 4 
for Dia § s, 
Appetizing, savory gems, breads and other 4 ‘ 
usually forbidden dainties—made from a 
Soya bean flour endorsed by dieticians—ap- 
proved by A.M.A 
No sugar re- 


FLOUR FOR 2ctien. . On'y 
DIABETICS starch, yet 


rich in pro- 
teins and fats. 
Write for free booklet, ‘‘Diets for Diabetics’’— 
authoritative. 
Five 3-cent stamps bring quarter-pound sample 
—enough for heaping plate of muf- 
“_ fins or gems. 


WAUKESHA HEALTH PRODUCTS CO., 
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It was this that gave her courage to treat 
Oliver to a little cool nod when he would have 
spoken to her. This could not daunt him. _He 
saw Mame hurt and wounded. He could not 
have it so. He could not bear the thought that 
Rosemere had snubbed her-by calling as well as 
by not calling. His chivalry was ever more 
burning than his love.. Whether she loved him 
or not, he had to throw his heart at her feet. 
He loved her enough to have given her his 
heart merely as a sop to her wounded pride. 
He had to have her know that he was there, 
that his heart was hers, and that if she wanted 
to, he would take*her away from Rosemere and 


_its insolence forever. 


E was walking along with Mary Baxter, who 

was helping him to hatch a plot that would 

give him a changé to speak to Mame, when a 

magnificent limousine drove up before the 

Clancys’ door, and from it descended a very 

stout, very respectable, and very expensively 
dressed lady. She addressed Mary Baxter. 

“Does my leetle friend, *Mis’ Clancy, live 
here?” she inquired with a lovely little foreign 
accent. ‘Beautiful little Mis’ Clancy with 
golden hair, and a golden heart, and a golden 
voice?” : 

“‘She lives here,” was the only answer that 
Mary found to make to this astonishing in- 
quiry. As the lady vanished, Mary turned to 
Oliver. 

“Do you know who that is?” she said. 
“That’s Yanska! Oh, Oliver, think of Rose- 
mere! Oh, think of how they will come calling 
now! ‘My dear leetle golden friend, Mis’ 
Clancy.’ ” 

Yanska! The great contralto, the friend of 
kings and queens, the woman whom princes 
honored, to be seen at whose house was to 
have the entrée of all wide New York. Yanska, 
going in her own car for her little golden 
friend! 

But here Oliver broke out as though one 
talking to himself. ‘Fool!’ he cried. ‘‘ Fool!” 
“Why,” said Mary, ‘“‘what’s the matter?” 

“T thought she needed me,” he said. ‘I 
thought she minded us.” 

“So did I,” said Mary. 

They looked rather blankly at each other. 

“Why,” said Oliver, “she’s got the whole 
world. I’ve been just like Rosemere, just that 
provincial. With her beauty, with her voice! 
But I love her, Mary, and I thought she 
might—” 

“Poor Oliver,” said Mary, while glad in 
her heart that Dan Clancy was no prima 
donna. 

“How could I dare?” Oliver thought to him- 
self. ‘‘Why didn’t I know?” 

And now he knew he could stay here no 
longer. If he was ever to win Mame Clancy, 
he would have to measure up to her. But 
before he left he had to see Mame again. 
He had to say goodby to her, he had to tell her 
of his new courage, and how he knew his un- 
worthiness, and other romantic things of that 
kind. He could no more have helped going 
than you could have helped drawing back your 
hand from a hot stove. 

It was Saturday afternoon when Oliver came 
to his great decision. He went into his garden 
prepared to go through the scalding fire of Mrs. 
Clancy’s scorn, to brave the withering ice of 
Mame’s disdain, for no greater satisfaction 
than the sight of her. As he jumped over the 
fence that divided their places underneath the 
sodden apple-tree, the white of a dress beck- 
oned him like a flag of truce, and then there 
came to him a sound as of one weeping. He 
knew it was Mame, and he knew that she was 
crying about him. He ran to her. She hid 
her face in her hands. 

“Don’t look at me,” she commanded. Her 
nose was red, her deep Irish eyes were swollen 
and red with weeping. 

“Oh, Mame, how lovely you are!” cried 
Oliver. 

Indeed Mame at her most triumphant mo- 


’ 


ment had seemed to Oliver less lovely than 
Mame disfigured and drenched in her tears, 

“ “Oh, Mame, I couldn’t dream, I didn't 
know. I haven’t been alive,” he babbled on, 
And then, in need of some higher expression 
than words, he gathered her in his arms. 

After that, Mame looked at him. “What 
are we going to do now?” 

I told you before that it needed but the 
sight of Mame Clancy to make a bold man of 
Oliver Ward. “We're going to your house. 
and we’re going to tell your mother that we'll 
get married.” 

““Oh, Oliver, you don’t know Ma!” 

“Don’t I?” said Oliver grimly. 

In this life emotion matches emotion, ‘and 
the intensest one will always win. Oliver knew 
that the fire in his heart made but a rushlight 
of Mrs. Clancy’s righteous anger. 

It was with a ‘beating heart, however, that 
he entered the house: Clancy senior was tak- 
ing his ease. At sight of Oliver an expression of 
pity crossed his face. “Poor and brave young 
man,” it seemed to say, ‘“‘so young to die!” 

“What brings you here?” Mrs. Clancy in- 
quired. ; 

“Mame,” Oliver replied with simplicity. 
“T’m going to marry her.” : 

“Have you said you’d marry him, Mame?” 

“No, Ma,” Mame replied mendaciously, 
Standing behind Oliver, she plucked at his coat. 

“Where are you going, Ma?” Mr. Clancy 
inquired, for Mrs. Clancy was reaching for 
what she called her bonnet and shawl. 

“T’m going to make a call on this young 
man’s mother. I’m going to tell her that we 
respectfully reject the honor of his hand. 
Good evening to you, Mr. Ward.” Thus 
speaking, Mrs. Clancy magnificently set sail. 

“Well,” Mr. Clancy remarked at last. 
“Well, Mame, do you love him?” 

“Oh, Pa!” cried Mame, putting her arm 
through Oliver’s, and for an ineffable moment 
she let her head rest on Oliver’s shoulder. 

“You want to marry him, I take it?” said 
Mr. Clancy. 

“Yes, Pa,” said Mame. 

“You know Ma,” Mr. Clancy burst out. 
‘She’s never going to givein. You know Ma! 
If I hadn’t a moved this house on this lot with- 
out telling her nothing, we’d be in Hackensack 
this minute and us still bursting out the win- 
dows and doors.” 

From this apparently irrelevant remark 
Mame saw a ray of light. “Oh, Pa!” she cried. 
Oliver waited. 

“There’s plenty o’ licences in Newark,” 
Mr. Clancy now let drift out. ‘‘ And plenty 0’ 
priests too.” Mame threw her arm around 
her father’s neck. 

“Pa,” she cried, “Pa, are you telling me to 
elope?” 

“Your Ma’ll never give in,’ Mr. Clancy 
replied evasively. ‘‘There’s one of the boys’ 
Fords setting there eating its head off in front 
of the house.” 

“Oh,” came an anguished cry from Oliver, 
“T don’t drive a car.” 

“Don’t you now?” said Mr. Clancy. “Well, 
I’m not so bad at it myself. Leave go of me, 
Mame, you’re strangling me.”’ Then he burst 
out in a roar of laughter. “Aw! Aw!” he 
shouted, “Aw! Aw! And the two old ladies, 
meaning no disrespect to either of ’em, telling 
each other that the family of each is too good 
for the other—and it’s hoping the both of ’em 
comes out of it alive—” 


“O#, Pa, you’re so good,” cried Mame 
again. 

“Mame, darling, it’s not often I get one on 
Ma—and—I haven’t eloped since I eloped 
with herself.” 

“Elope!” cried Mame. 
and Ma elope for?” / 

“What for did we elope? What for does 
any one elope?” said Mr. Clancy. “‘ Because 
the folks of ’em don’t think they’re good 
enough for each other.” 


“Whatever did you 
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Chili Con Carne—by Marion Harris Neil 


Sufficient for two persons. Cost, not more than 20c 
1 can Red Crown Chili Con Carne Strips of toasted bread 


Heat unopened can of Red Crown Chili Con Carne in boiling water for 20 minutes. 
Turn into a hot casserole and serve at once with strips of nicely toasted bread. 


Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute, 
Mildred Maddocks, Director. 
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Beefsteak and 
Mashed Potatoes 
ready to serve in 
twenty minutes! 










No longer need you pay exorbi- 
tant prices for steak and then not 
be sure of its quality. No longer 
need you spend long time in the 
kitchen. We've done all that for 
you. We buy our beefsteak in 
very large quantities and we buy 
only choice meat. We trim it of 
bone, skin and superfluous fat. 
We get the finest potatoes, grown 
in Minnesota, and peel and mash 
them. Then we put the lean, 
tender steak and the potatoes in 
the can, exhaust the air and cook 
them together in a vacuum. This 
wonderful and exclusive process 
cooks them perfectly and does not 
permit one bit of natural flavor 
and relishable juice to escape. 






















Here is a really “different” dish 


It’s snappy! It’s spicy! It’s simply delicious! Not a 
member of your family—not a guest that eats at your board 
has eaten on this side of the Mexican border, a dish with 
the delectable smack and zest that you get when you serve 


* Red Crown 132%.. 
CHILI CON CARNE 


It is made from true Mexican ingredients—choice, lean beef, real 
Bayo Beans, Chili Pepper and three other genuine Mexican spices, 
skillfully combined and cooked to give an indescribable ‘‘pep” of taste 
that is truly irresistible. And you prepare it simply by placing a can 
in boiling water and leaving it there for twenty minutes—that’s all. 









































If you try just one can, you'll 
never be without a supply again. 
You'll want several on your 
emergency-shelf for unexpected 
guest, for the maid’s day out, for 
many a time when the thought of 
kitchen work is a nightmare. 



































This is only one of twenty-four Red sealed can by a special process that 
Crown Ready-To-Serve Meats—so good allows not a bit of the natural meat 
that Dr. Harvey W. Wiley of the Good juices and flavorto escape from the can. 
Housekeeping Bureau has endorsed 




















them all. And no wonder! Red Crown Order these delicious, economical 

Meats are bought on the strictest qual- meats from your grocer. If he hasn’t 7 
ity basis. All waste is removed and them, send us his name and address he (HI ral 
the lean, juicy meat is cooked in the and we will see that you are supplied. te ! L| (ONC , 
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Demand the 
genuine. 


Look for the 
name fyossara 


Gossard Corsets are the original front-lacing corsets and 
the only correct expression of the front-lacing principles. 
The designing of Gossards is in no way related to the 
designing of any other corsets, for in our designing 
rooms are those secrets of front-lacing construction that 
produce in these world-famed corsets unequalled qualities 
of style, comfort and hygiene. 


Only in a Gossard will every woman find the flat, graceful 
back lines that never have been and never will be 
attained by those attempting imitations. 


Only in a Gossard will be found the perfect front that 
eliminates all appearance of fat or thickness in every 
figure and at the same time gives a hygienically correct 
abdominal support. 


Only in a Gossard will be found, in even the lowest 
models, sufficient fullness at the top to correctly support 
the bust and back, whether sitting, standing or bending. 


In the genuine will 
always be found a 
perfection that can 
never be attained in 
emitations 


Only in a Gossard can every type of figure attain ideal 
proportions with assured comfort and that perfection of 
figure that will enhance the beauty of the most inexpen- 
sive frock or suit, thus permitting the practice of a real 
clothes economy. And a further economy will be found 
in the wearing service of every Gossard that alone is 
worth the price paid, whether it be 


$2.00, $2.50, $2.75, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.50 or more. 


Gossards are more indispensable today than ever before; 
they have become the most important garment in the 
wardrobe of the American woman. 


Patriotic women, who are so unselfishly assuming 
unaccustomed labors that are taxing their strength to 
the utmost, are depending upon the inimitable Gossards 
for the hygienic support that safeguards their health 
and that all-day comfort that increases their efficiency. 


Gossards are sold by the best stores. 


The H.W. Gossard Co., Inc. 


Largest Makers of Fine Corsets 


TORONTO 


Made in 
the United States 
and Canada 


CHICAGO +» NEW YORK 
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and Comfort by Women 
the World Over 
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‘ous ‘‘sets” that are to be found in a_ what he was saying, and I realized that they eo 
SF town, and started them all at work as were as much home boys as ever. For at his 366 FIFTH AVENUE N.Y. 


virls alike prefer to work, in their announcement that the girl was going to sing 
ele mand the sight of her~they went entirely | Autumn Blouses 
‘day and Saturday afternoons were “open wild. As she s there smiling at them an ° 
Snag the pom 4 club-rooms. It would singing something in a gay little lilting voice | At Extremely Low Prices. 
have been called a “tea” before the war. The that the girl—the one back home—might have (Sold by Mail Only) 
boys strayed in and out all the afternoon. sung them at the piano three months ago, she —— 
Mostly in. The rooms were long and home-_ was everything they had left behind. She 
like, with chintzes and cushions like any pretty _ was a piece of home, with her home-town songs 
set of home rooms. The girls were like the and her home-town muslin frock, and her 
ones at home, too. One boy, his head thrown comradely American-girl smile at them—and 
hack, was at the piano, and another was sing- the spirit of service that made her willing to 
“The Long, Long Trail” in a splendid drive sixty miles over a bad road on the chance 
haritone voice, while the rest of the boys and of having something to give that the boys 
girls, some standing round the piano, some would want. And they knew it, and they 
scattered about the room, came crashingly in loved her. No matter where she goes or how 
on the chorus. high she rises, she will never have applause 
like that from any one but soldier boys who 
was all very much like what used to hap- vision home through her. 
pen at home, only less haphazard. The boys There are other entertainments besides the 
invited to a League’s affairs are known per- singers. In every big camp a Liberty Theater 
sonally to the workers and to the League’s has gone up, or is going up. Marc Klaw, the 
girls; the girls themselves have their pledge big theatrical manager, is sending his best 
to patriotic service. They have a purpose in stock companies with the Broadway successes | 
life, girls and boys alike, but it doesn’t seem to from one of these enormous buildings to an- 
interfere with the best kind of goodtime. It other. And the Community Service itself has 
js an invariable rule of the Community dances _ splendid volunteer organizations of amateurs 
that the girls, each group in charge of a chap- and professionals which supply camp enter- 
erone, go home with the chaperone. The sol- tainments, each in its radius. 
diers have to go back to camp about that The Travelers’ Aid is another agency that | Ng, 35 
time—it is never later than eleven or half-past the Community Service has taken over and ey * 
—chaperoned by their sergeants, anyhow. But wielded for the community and the soldiers, Satin ; —s Ash 
where the men have been near one place for _ for its service, always a godsend to young girls, | BiIguse J 
some months, as is usually the case, they come _ has had to be enormously extended. The tired . ; 
to know the families in the town, girls and and bewildered mother hurrying from a far Se en ee oe 
mothers too, as well as they know the people state to get a last glimpse of her boy, the | collar may be worn high or low; flesh or white. 
back home. Better, sometimes. FortheCom- dauntless little sweetheart coming from quite | gi,.< 34 { > 66 teh Seine 5 7 5 
munity Sings didn’t exist back home, with their _as far to say goodby, or perhaps to marry him [© "yy; or Phone Or toon. Waki ptly Filled - 
throwing together of soldiers and townsfolk, pa say goodby, are met by the women and Send for Illustrated Waist Catalog 12 
for one thing. girls with the Travelers’ Aid insignia, helped We offer waist values of an exceptional character, 
The Community Sing is, to the best of my (to find the camp, helped to find rooms and |and cheerfully refund your money if the waists 


. hI ose it would a song- = = are not in every way up to your expectations. 
belief, though I suppose it shock a song- board at the Hostess House or with the town : Phone Greeley 2889 


leader to be told so, the grown-up daughter folk, helped to make a general connection with Parcel Post Prepaid in U. S. only. 
of the old country “singing school,” which was _ the friendly spirit of the town. : = Loy 

in its day the prime mechanism for social life. | 

After you’ve enthusiastically sung choruses THIS is the big thing after all; everybody is 


with people for a couple of hours under the helped to befriends. For every one, soldier 
enthusiastic guidance of a big, jolly song-  orcivilian, is hungry for companionship. Don’t 
leader, after you’ve shared the emotions of ‘you remember how before the war everybody 
the songs—from laughter to trying not to have complained that everybody else was unso- 
tears in your eyes—with a roomful of other ciable? But they weren’t—they simply didn’t 
human beings, you can’t but feel as if you know how to begin. And now that the Com- 
belonged to them a lot more than you did munity Service is showing us all the way, now 
before. that the towns are learning how to be friends 
The Community Service has its finger in the with the soldiers and how to be friends with | ff 
amp peertelamcnts, too. In * ay of the each other, we aren’t going to stop even after | AITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS 
‘owns and cities near camps as has been pos- the war is over. \ 
sible to its budget—for liaison work in friend. They told me down South about a negro | . we ee place 
ship takes a good deal of contribution—they who was drafted, a big corn-field darky who | > oer boats othe ee gl 
have organized the musical societies and church had drifted along through life till then with |} resent day interiors. Instantly ye poly = 


choirs into circuits and teams pledged to two nobody bothering much about him. The draft |} Shtons either Tor the entice foraiing: or a well 
camp programs a week at least. I have seena took him, rather frightened and protesting, |p S<iccied Piece to harmonize with the surrounding 
good many camps and most of the phases of and he found himself in the army. After the || In addition to our unlimited stock to select from, 
the Community Service work, but I don’t _ first daze of it wore off, he discovered that he | Ws,Sinish to order from suggestions offered by the 
think anything ever showed me how hungry was being taken an interest in for the first |} Send for our color chart and complete catalog 
the soldiers are for home things so much as _ time in his life. They took him over to one | illustrating over 200 pieces of colonial, modern 
the way they took the singing of a pretty girl of the Community Service Colored Clubs in |p 77? °°'*8° “=: 
in @ home-made pink frock, who had been his off time. There was a piano there, there 
brought out to them to sing through a half- were pool tables and games, not to speak of a 
dozen of the Y.M.C. A. huts in one evening. temperance bar. There was going to be a 

They had been singing themselves until the colored dance that night, and he heard of a 
roof nearly came off, shouting to each other dinner by the Daughters of Zion on Saturday. 
and the song-leader about the things they He settled down in his chair, for the first time 
wanted to sing, till I wondered if they hadn’t in his stray-dog life a recognized member of 
forgotten everything but their soldiering and the community, with a recognized place in the 
od _ Se ate sor “ world. Then he leaned over to the comrade |} 

young Community leader who had brought who had brought him. 8 
out the singer jumped on the platform ri “Fo’ de Lo'd’s sake, man,’”’ he demanded, | # WILLIAM LEAVENS §£CO. we. 4 
yelled to them till he made them understand “why didn’t nobody start dis war befo’?” f POSTON nes 
Now then, what do you think of the work the War Camp Community Service ~ a? 
rs doing? Press yyy it ? worth carrying on? The Government is asking te, FF Cg 
Jor an enlargement of the work. That means money. That means the people 
are going to be asked for it. Well, why not? It’s our war, and we want our COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS | CARDS 
soldiers to be the best in it. So—when the hat is passed sometime this month mann qupertuns tine 66 auue suee theses ee Sune 
pressed by these cards. Special rates to Gift Shops or 


don't be afraid to give too much. Some boy will profit by every cent of it. those acting as agents among their friends. 
JESSIE H. McN ICOL, 20 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Beat the High Price of Coal 


Escape the discomforts of a 
cold house, poor ventilation 
and drafty rooms — 


Anticipate the comfort re- 
quirements of your home now 
and insure it in midwinter by 
equipping it with 


X 


SSN 


Combination Storm and 
Screen Doors, and 
Morgan Storm Sash 


Com fort-loving, thrifty home-owners 
know that Morgan Cold-weather Protec- 
tion means warmth and comfort on coldest 
days; that it makes for LOWER FUEL 
COSTS, fresh air and family health. 


Morgan Combination Storm and Screen 
Doors and Storm Sash are made of select- 
ed, well-seasoned materials with the same 
care characterizing all Morgan Products. 
While built primarily for service, they 
harmonize in appearance with standard 
designs. 
Send today for the 
“Cold Weather Protection” 
Booklet 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. 58, Chicago 


Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 


Exhibits of finished Morgan Model Doors in all 
principal cities. Ask for list. 





Always a Sweet Singer 


When fed regularly on 
MAX GEISLER’S 


ROLLER SEED and BIRD BISCUIT 


The Scientifically Balanced Food” 


Keeps your bird cheerful and in fine physical vigor. 

John J. Clune, Roc<well, Ia., writes: ‘“‘Have used 
your seed ana food and have a healthy bird, always in 
full song.” 

Geisler’s Song and Moulting Food helps birds quick- 
ly through the moult, with their singing power un- 
impaired. 

At all draggists’: Roller Seed 25c. Bird Biscuit 15c. 
Song and Moulting Food 15c. Direct from us, parcel post 
paid, Roller Seed and sample Box Bird Biscuit for 35c. 

Valuable Bird Book Free for your druggist’s name. 

SPECIAL—Young, tame “Human Talkers,” most intel- 
i gent Parrots in existence at $12.00, cuaranteed. 


MAX GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. S-1, Omaha, Nebr. 
Birds and Pet Animals--30 Years in Business. 
Illustrated Catalog Free. 
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Molasses and Sirups 


(Continued from ‘page 55) 


Ohio and Potomac rivers. A cousin or half- 
sister of the sugar-maple is found south of 
these rivers and is also planted extensively as 
a shade-tree in cities and yards. It is called 
in popular language the “soft maple.”’ It has 
a sweet sap, but it does not compare with the 
sugar-maple in either quality or quantity. 

In Canada and the New England states are 
found the most extensive forests of sugar- 
maple. Among these states Vermont holds 
first rank, both in the area of forest and in the 
quantity of sirup produced. In Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio, and Indiana large areas of 
the original forest were sugar-maples. The 
sugar-maple is an expert on soils and always 
selects the best. This was not a cause of dan- 
ger as long as the Indians roamed the forest, 
but the moment the white farmer appeared, 
he displayed the same love for a rich soil which 
the sugar-maple had manifested before his 
arrival. It was the first to fall before his ax. 
Fortunately for the life of the species, some of 
the richest soils were so stony and steep as to 
be unsuitable for cultivation. In these local- 
ities the remaining sugar-maples stand today 
with their backs against the wall, fighting the 
Hun of covetous agronomy. 


The Sugar Camp 
Again I am reminded of my boyhood days: 


|/One of these stony declivities just described 


was on my father’s farm in southern Indiana. 


There stood a hundred and fifty noble speci- 


mens of the sugar-maple, full of holes which 
the woodpecker made in the early spring to 
sip the sweet sap, and blackened by the dry- 
ing of the sap on the bark. We did not have 
to make an analysis to know which trees gave 
the sweetest sap; the woodpecker saved us the 
trouble. With the first warm days of Feb- 
ruary the sugar season began. This was a joy- 
ous day for the boys cn the farm. During 
winter the spiles had been prepared from the 
elder-bush. The hellow stem was cut into 
sections between the joints, the pith forced 
out, and one end rounded to fit a three-quar- 
ter or inch auger hole. The trees were tapped 
by boring in a slightly upward direction about 
two inches into the tree. Even before the 
auger was withdrawn, the sap was flowing 
freely from the hole. The spile was now 


| | driven into the hole about half an inch and the 


sap conducted thereby into the waiting bucket. 

In the center of the sugar-camp was a bat- 
tery of from four to six iron kettles set in a 
rough stone furnace with a stone chimney a 
few feet high at one end and an open hearth 
at the other. Wood was gathered trom the 
dead or injured trees. The buckets were car- 
ried by hand or were poured into a barre! on a 
sled drawn through the forest—where it was 
level enough—and brought to the furnace. 
As soon as the kettles were half filled, the fires 
were started, and the sap was evaporated. As 
the sap became concentrated, it was lifted from 
the first kettle and poured into the second, 
and so on until the finishing kettle was reached. 
After a few hours the finishing kettle began to 
show a red color and become intensely sweet, 
with the delicious flavor of the maple. The 
sugar boiler knew by experience just the right 
time to remove the sirup from the finishing 
kettle. If he desired to make sugar, he con- 
tinued the boiling until on cooling and stir 
ring the whole mass would crystallize. It was 
a great feast for all parties when the first 
“sugaring off” was made and the product was 
eaten still warm. 


Sorghum-Sirup 

The sorghum plant was introduced into this 
country from the Straits Settlement by Leon- 
ard Wray, about the year 1854. Sorghum is 
not a grass, as sugar-cane is, but a cereal. Its 
seeds are borne on the tassels at the top of 
the plant. It is a plant peculiarly suited to 
temperate climates. It-had little vogue in 
this country until the breaking out of the Civil 


War. The North, finding its sugar supply cyt 
off, turned its attention to making sirup from 
sorghum. The growth of the industry was 
phenomenal from 1861 to 186s. Kentucky, 
Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, and Kansas took the 
lead in this development. The sap of the 
sorghum is almost as sweet as that of the sugar- 
cane. When the seeds are just getting ripe, it 
possesses its maximum degree of sweetness 
but it continues sweet until the frost destroys 
the vitality of the plant. After the sorghum 
is frozen, its sugar rapidly ferments and dis. 
appears. 

The season for making sorghum-sirup is 
from September first to October thirtieth. In 
those early days sorghum-sirup was made jn 
small mills owned by the farmer, turned by a 
sweep drawn by a horse or mule, and the sap 
was boiled in the same manner as that de- 
scribed for the maple. Rapid improvements 
in mills and evaporators greatly increased the 
yield and quality of the product. In a few 
cases large factories were built, in which con- 
siderable quantities of sugar were made from 
sorghum with a corresponding yield of sor- 
ghum-molasses. The greatest product of the 
sorghum plant is still that of the small mill 
making a true sorghum-sirup. When properly 
made, it is a palatable, nutritious, and whole- 
some product. It is still made extensively in 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Kansas, and in 
various Other areas in the United States. If 
sorghum-sirup could have the market to which 
its merits entitle it, the industry in this coun- 
try would rapidly expand. 


Cane-Sirup 

Large quantities of cane-sirup are made in 
this country in exactly the way described for 
sorghum. The principal states producing 
cane-sirup are Florida, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas. To most 
persons cane-sirup is more palatable than 
sorghum, and it is equally nutritious and whole- 
some. It deserves a far greater vogue than it 
has at the present time. In point of fact, if 
our people knew the merits of these three 
sirups, and the makers of them could get in 
touch with the consumers, all imitations, com- 
pounds, and made table sirups would soon dis- 
appear. 

Compounds or Manufactured Sirups 

It is a remarkable fact that a comparatively 
small percentage of pure cane- and sorghum- 
sirup ever reaches the consumer in areas in 
which they are not made. A much larger per- 
centage of maple-sirup does reach outside 
consumers. What becomes of them? They are 
used for stretching purposes. One barrel of 
cane-sirup will go into a mixing house, and 
several barrels of table sirup will come out. 
The same is true of sorghum- and maple- 
sirups. 

By what means does this tremendous 
stretching take place? White and brown 
sugars are melted, reduced to the consistency 
of a sirup, and mixed with varying quantities 
of maple-, sorghum-, or cane-sirup for the 
purpose of flavoring. These mixtures are 
said to have a cane, sorghum, or maple flavor, 
as the case may be. Glucose, by reason of its 
fine body and adaptability, is a very common 
stretching agent. Many so-called sirups on 
the market contain from eighty-five to ninety 
percent glucose. By the means mentioned 
above, nearly all the table sirups of the coun- 
try are made. P 

The saps of sugar-producing plants contain 
considerable quantities of soluble minerals, 
mostly lime and potash in combination with 
malic acid. These play a very important part 
in nutrition. Straight or unadulterated sirups 
are therefore more nutritious and wholesome 
than the mixed articles. When we add to this 
the increased palatability, the aroma, and the 
flavor of the genuine sirup, the contrast 1s com- 
plete. 
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Ready-Sweetened— 


‘We Give Molds 


We offer Aluminum Des- 
sert and Salad Molds to in- 
duce a test of Jiffy-Jell. It is 
something every housewife 
in these days should know. 


Jiffy-Jell is a gelatine dainty 
with unique delights. It comes 
ready-sweetened, it is instantly 
prepared by simply adding boil- 
ing water. 


Each package contains the fla- 
vor in liquid form, in vials. 
Every fruit flavor is made from 
the fresh, ripe fruit. And we use 
so much fruit in each flavor that 
Jiffy-Jell desserts taste like fruit- 
made dainties. 


These are new-type desserts 
which millions are enjoying. 
They are made at trifling cost. 
No flour is used, no sugar need 
be added. 


One package makes from 6 to 
12 servings, according to how 
you prepare it. Other forms of 
dessert to serve six people con- 
sume from 8 to 12 ounces of 


sugar. 


These are times to save sugar 
and flour, and Jiffy-Jell is one 
fine way to do it. If you do not 
know it, try it now. Accept one 
of these mold offers. 


Pure Aluminum 
Vegetable Salad Mold—Style D 


olds a six-portion salad—value 50c 


Mold Offers 


Buy from your grocer two packages of 

Jiffy-Jell, then send the coupon to us. 
Enclose 10c—cost of mailing only — 

and we will send you the Vegetable Salad 


Mold, value 50c. 


Or enclose 10c — cost of mailing only — 
and we will send you three Individual Des- 


Sert Molds in assorted styles. 


Or enclose 20c and we will mail you six 
of these Individual Molds—enough to 
Serve a full package of Jiffy-Jell. The value 


is 60c per set. 









Jiffy-Jell Desserts 


- Sugar-Saving Desserts 


Fruity—Instantly 


x 





are richly flavored by concentrated 
fruit juices sealed in vials 





Jiffy-Jell Salads 


with lime-fruit flavor are tart, 
zestful and green. 


JiffyJeul 





For Desserts and Salads 


Fruit 


Flavors in Vials 


Ten Bottled Flavors 


A 


Loganberry Pineapple 


Raspberry 


Strawberry Orange 


Vialin Each Package 
Lemon 
Lime—Mint 


Cherry 
Coffee 


Two Packages for 25c 











Prepared 
Ways to Save 


Lime flavor, made from 
lime fruit, makes a tart, 
green jell.+ It is for salads. 
Mix vegetables, cooked or 
uncooked, into .the partly 
cooled jell. This is a great 
way to utilize vegetable 
left-overs. 


Mint flavor, made from mint 
leaves, makes a relish jell. You 
can make a jellied meat loaf by 
mixing meat scraps in it. 


Fruit left-overs can be utilized 
in either desserts or fruit salads. 


Jiffy-Jell makes all these deli- 
cacies as they never were made 
before. The reason lies in the 
wealth of true-fruit flavor. 


Try Loganberry or Pineapple 
in a dessert. Try Lime flavor in 
a salad, and Mint for an aspic 
jell. Learn how much zest is 
added by the liquid flavors 
‘sealed in glass. 


Do this now, and any mold 
offer we make below is open to 
you. The molds will last a life- 
time. 





Le, 
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Individual Dessert Molds 


Pure Aluminum—assorted styles—value, 60c per set of six 
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Write plainly and 
give ful] address. 
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Mail Us This Coupon 


When You Buy Jiffy-Jell from Your Grocer 


I have today received two packages of 
Jiffy-Jell as pictured here from 


Now I mail this coupon with 
C] 10c for Vegetable Salad Mold 


C7] 10c for 3 Individual Molds, or 


C] 20c for 6 Individual Molds. 
(Check which) 


Pig Ss adhd och winiach shinies sii aanpart ddan ia p ampudtietaadaa as ail 
Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell, with package like picture, for nothing else has true 


fruit flavors in vials. 


Mail coupon to 
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he same technical skill that has provided America’s steel 
industry with electric motors of 10,000 horse- 
power has produced the little motors that 
make H ovsEHoLp ApPtiANces dependable 
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These factory tests insure satisfaction to the Housewife 


Utility and convenience from the house- 
wife’s viewpoint are the basis of all labora- 
‘ : tory tests of G-E Motors. Tested for speed 
The practical housekeeper ae Se ask me silent running; tested under long, a 
theee maa before on investa money tinuous operation ; tested under an overload 
a ee of work—no G-E small motor leaves the 
Look for this— The motor is the vital organism in anelec- factory unless it reaches the well-known 
the mark of leadership — ——— —. It ——— or -° G-E standard of performance. 
in electrical development pn the reputation of the machine It OP- Most of America’s foremost household ap- 
and manufacture : pliance manufacturers build G-E Motors 
The purchaser of a G-E-Motored electric into their machines. Their advertising lit- 
washer, dishwasher or vacuum cleaner can __ erature will tell you why. To be sure of 


be sure of efficient, uninterrupted service the best service—buy electrical household 
for years. appliances equipped with G-E’ Motors. 


“Is it dependable ? Will it give just as good 
service five years from now?” 


togeth 
mients 
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These Manufacturers equip their Household Appliances with G-E Motors oy 
Vacuum Cleaners— Portable Hurley Machine Co., ‘Thor’? Chicago, MM. 
W ashin | Machines Ico’? Peoria, Il. Clarinda Lawn Mower Co., “Clarinda Washer"’ ‘Clarinda, fowa arge s 
Eclipse Pechine Co., ‘.Eclipse’’ . 4 ‘ Sidney, Ohfo ss Wash Eres Coe Als “Champion” ’and‘“Boss”” *Cincinnati,O. Maytag Compan he - Newton, Iowa 7 
Hur cy Machine Co., **Thor » Chicago i}. Automatic Electric Washer Co. Newton, Iowa Voss Bros. Mig. "bo, oss Electric’ Davenport, lows oil or 
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Another kind of sirup is extensively manu- 
in which the flavor of the straight sirup 

is imitated by artificial preparations. More 
than forty years ago a patent was granted for 
making an artificial maple flavor from hickory 
park. This was extensively used until state 
and national laws declared such an artificial 
jrup an adulterated article. Various modifi- 
ations of this old process have been devised. 
There is one which is extensively sold known 
as “Mapleine,”’ which justifies its name by 
ission of the Department of Agriculture 

in declaring that it contains no maple product. 
The favor which it imparts to a melted brown 
sugar resembles to some extent the genuine 


maple flavor. 


The Evil and Its Remedy 

As you read this article, it will be the be- 
ginning of the sorghum- and cane-sirup season. 
The parcel post is now at your disposal. To 
my mind it is one of the greatest blessings of 
modern reforms in our postal service. 1f you 
can find the name and address of the maker 
of a cane- or sorghum-sirup, you will be able 
to order your winter supply for the hot corn 
cakes which your child loves and which, in 
gite of being hot and made of corn, are still 
wholesome and desirable. You can have laid 
down at your door by the postman the supply 
of sirup, free from sulfur fumes, rich in aroma, 
exquisite in palatability, and the most de- 
cidedly wholesome of all sweets. If the manu- 
facturer-can not sell to you, he is compelled 
to sell to the mixer. You are compelled to 
buy of the grocer, who for some reason per- 
sists in getting all his sirups from the mixer 
instead of from the producer. I advise you 
to write at once to the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of West Virginia, Kentucky, and Kan- 
sas, for names of manufacturers who make a 
pure sirup from sorghum without the use of 
sulfur fumes. Write to the Commissioners of 
Agriculture of Florida, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas for names of 
manufacturers of cane-sirup who use no burn- 
ing sulfur and who therefore can send you a 
pure and wholesome product. Later in the 
winter you can write to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture of Vermont for similar informa- 
tion respecting the manufacturers of maple- 
sirup. In this case, however, you need not 
specify sirup free from sulfur. .No manufac- 
turer in Vermont would be so profane as to 
desecrate the altar of the maple god with any 
such indignity. 

There are some radical differences in the 
composition of maple-, cane-, and sorghum- 
srups. In regard to contents not sugar based 
on the same water content, the maple-sirup 
is much purer than any of the others. In a 
maple-sirup containing 25 percent of water, 
there is found 66 percent of cane-sugar, 1.5 
percent of invert sugar, and 0.65 percent of 
ash. This ash is characteristic of maple and 
is one of the indications of purity or adultera- 
tion, when properly interpreted by the chemist. 
In cane-sirup of the same water content, there 
Is found 52 percent of cane-sugar, 18 percent 
of reducing sugar, and 1.2 of ash. In sorghum- 























































logether six cooked oysters, one canned pi- 
miento, and two tablespoonfuls of celery. 
Celery salt may be used in place of the latter, 
if preferred. Season with salt and pepper. 

A quickly made sandwich is made by chop- 
ping together one hard-cooked egg and six 
arge stuffed olives. Moisten this filling with 
oil or any favorite salad dressing. 

amon Sandwiches are delicious. Chop 
: hard-cooked eggs and add one-half cupful 
o minced salmon. Season to taste and 
moisten with salad dressing, if desired. 











Molasses and Sirups. 


(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 88’) 


Sandwich Meals Without Meat 


(Continued from page 62) 


sirup of the same water content, there is found 
38 percent of cane-sugar, 27 percent of reduc- 
ing sugar, and 2.5 percent of ash. If lime is 
used in clarifying the juices for sirup making, 
considerably greater proportions of ash will 
be found in the sirup. In the matter of free 
acidity of the sirups, due to unsaturated malic 
acid, there is also a distinct difference. Maple- 
sirup has the smallest acidity, sorghum-sirup 
the largest, with cane-sirup occupying an inter- 
mediate position. This free acidity is highly 
prized when molasses is used for cooking pur- 
poses, as for instance in the baking of cakes, 
where baking-powders are used for the leaven- 
ing agent. This is especially the case when 
soda and sour milk are employed. The acidity 
of the sirup in this case helps to neutralize the 
soda employed. From the present point of 
view, both the ash and the acidity are valued 
from the effects produced on digestion; namely, 
the maintenance of the alkalinity of the tissues 
and the blood. 

Another dietary factor in the use of sirups 
as food is found in the natural flavoring and 
aromatic substances which they contain. 
These are all highly condimental and tend to 
promote in a perfectly physiological manner 
the free flow of the digestive ferments. In the 
case of molasses, the composition and food 
values vary with the degree of the sugar ex- 
traction. In the molasses resulting from the 


first extraction of sugar, there is still found a | 


large quantity of sugar, varying from 50 to 60 
percent, with from 15 to 20 percent of invert 
sugar. The content of ash rises to about 4 | 
percent. In the second molasses the sugar | 
has fallen to about 42 percent, while the in- | 
vert sugar has increased to 25 percent and the 
ash to 5.5 percent. In the third molasses, 
which has attained to about the dignity of 





blackstrap, the sugar has fallen to about 30 
percent, the invert sugar has risen to 32 per- 
cent, and the ash to 6.5 percent. At this point | 
molasses ceases to be a desirable food product. | 
It must not be forgotten also that the sulfur | 
dioxid which is used in the manufacture of the | 
sugar has been concentrated in these final | 
products to such a degree as to render them | 
highly undesirable for children. 


The Value of Sirups 

The above data show the high value of sirups 
as human food. They indicate that the more 
general use of sirups on the table and in the 
baking of sweets will aid greatly in conserving 
the refined sugar supply. The surplus of sugar | 
thus spared can be sent with great benefit to 
our army over seas and to our Allies. It is 
easy to see the great benefit which will come 
to our people by getting closer in touch with 
those who produce these wholesome products, 
which now so rarely find their way to the 
American table. Goop HousEKEEPING will do 
a notable work in the cause of food conserva- 
tion if through its influence an increasingly 
greater quantity of these products is brought 
into use. They are in every way superior in 
quality, in palatability, and in wholesomeness 
to the mixed sirups which now practically 
control the market. 





A different chicken sandwich is made by | 
combining chicken with olives. On buttered 
slices of bread lay thinly sliced pieces of 
chicken; on this spread a mixture of minced 
olives moistened with mayonnaise. Cover 
with buttered bread. 

The following combination will prove dif- 
ferent from most. To one hard-cooked egg, 
chopped, add one-fourth cupful of chopped nuts 
and one chopped pimiento or one-half a green 
pepper, chopped. Add salt and pepper to 
taste and moisten with French dressing. | 
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MOTHERS 


Save the Baby 


September brings the first 
hint of Autumn and cool 
weather — protect baby 
apainst sudden changes and 
dangerous chills. He needs 
the double thickness over 
chest and stomach — he 
doesn’t lose his little temper 
during, dressin?, because the 
Rubens Shirt slips on and 
off like a coat—no buttons, 
no trouble. 


1246953 AS 
babe-tatawvebbas 


Fits perfectly because of ad- 
justable belt. Comes in weights 
suitable for all seasons, at a range 
of prices every mother can afford. 


Materials, cotton, merino, wool, 
silk, and silk and wool. Sizes 
every age from birth. 


Sold at most stores. If you can’t se- 
cure the Rubens, send for price list. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
358 W. Madiso» Street - - Chicago 


No Buttons No Trouble 
Trademurk Reg U.S. Pat. Office 





Records 
CAN Be Played On Your Phonograph 


Sample $ 1.2 5 Record 


for 25 cents 


If your machine is a Victor or Columbia, 

35c additional will furnish an attach- 

ment and Sapphire Ball which eliminates 

change of needle and enables you to play 

Pathé Records. Write for address of 
your nearest Pathé dealer. 


Pathé Freres Phonograph Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


You will find on 
pages 10-17 of 
this issue the 


| t announcements 
of a large number 

of desirable 

schools, repre- 

€ senting every sec- 


tion of the country. 





| this. 


Saving Your Time, Your Energy 
—and Your Money, Too 


The Royal Electric Cleaner cleans 
solely with air—powerful suction 
cleans thoroughly without harming 
your rugs. -No auxiliary means are 
needed to help get the dirt—that 
saves your rugs. 

Tne wide 14-inch nozzle quickly cleans 
a wide area—that saves your time. 

The Royal Cleaner weighs only ten 
pounds; easily operated and _ easily 
carried up or down stairs —that saves 
your energy. 


'| for the future must be left unsaid. 


| soldiers on the street 


| cheered. 





No cleaner, at an~ price, will do better 
* work than the 
Royal, which 

is designed and 
built to continue 
to give good ser- 
vice year in and 
year out — that 
Saves your money. 
With its attach- 
ments the Royal 
Electric Cleaner 
is a complete 
, house-cleaning 
plant that you 
ought to know 
about. Write for 
booklet No. 25. 


The P. A. 


Geier Company 


5102 St. C.air Ave.’ 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Does MoreWork 
in LessTime 
at Lower Cost — 





i Catholic of the past generation. 


| Frenchwomen do not work together. 
| one Frenchwoman said: “We shall get suffrage 
| before the war is over. 
}a_ smile.” 
| woman’s power is enormous. 


| together. 
| in the evenings. 
' following manifesto was issued: 


| is particularly true since the war. 


The Women of France 


(Cont'nued from page 38) 


Slowly the Frenchwomen are awakening to 
They have been past masters in under- 
standing men. They have made him their 
instrument. Their melodies have been ex- 
pressed throughhim. But now thisinstrument 
is at the front. They can play but one tune 
upon him—war. All the aspirations and hopes 
The soldier 
has no time for these, and slowly but surely 
the need for self-expression is arising. 

It is showing itself in odd, unexpected ways. 


| One of the surprises of Paris was the strike 


of the midinettes. The midineties are the 
women workers in the great dressmaking 
establishments. The majority are young and 
pretty. They dress well. They make their 
own clothes. They are the pride of Paris. 
They are called midinettes from midi, the noon 
hour when they throng the streets. They are 
not organized. They do not belong to trade 
unions. But since the war they have grown 
restless. It has been all work and no play. 
Prices have gone up, and their wages have not. 


| The proprietors of the big establishments were 


reaping vast fortunes. It was not to be borne. 
One day the midinettes rose up and walked out. 
There was no plan. Some one started the 
thing, and the rest followed. They marched 
the streets arm in arm. They sang naughty 
and enchanting songs. They stopped the 
and embraced them. 
They filled Paris with delight. The populace 
The whole city rose to their aid. 
They won their strike with a song. 

In somewhat the same way suffrage will be 
won. The suffrage movement is not vigorous. 
But as 


We shall win it with 
will. The French- 
She is alive 
and intelligent, and little by little she is 
learning the value of sex collectively. The 
working women are trying to bring women 
They hold their suffrage meetings 
On one such occasion the 


And _ they 


“Frenchwomen, Demand Your Rights. 


“Tf you wish to see the reign of justice, if 
you wish your children to be free and happy. 

“Tf you wish never again to see the horror 
of war without distinction of class or opinion. 


“Unite.” 


Bet though the women of France have not 
yet organized, do not know how to organize, 
as a nation France is singularly united. This 
Common 
danger has laid low all barriers. Every one you 
meet is your friend. You are bound together by 
the menace of death. You think and feel as one. 
Daily you touch reality. Life is no longer a 
thing of the surface. 
A few nights after I reached Paris I went to 
the Théatre Francais, with Valentine Thomson, 


| the editor of La Vie Féminine, the one feminist 


magazine of France. The play was one of 
Anatole France’s. At the end of the first act 
Valentine Thomson introduced me to Anatole 
France. He is a gray-haired, gra‘-bearded 
man over seventy. But his eye is still young. 
He suffers and lives for France. It was a 
great honot to shake his hand. He was much 
absorbed in his play. It was one that had 
been given before, but its truth is as great 
today as ever. It presents the struggle of a 
mother and daughter. The mother is a 
She wishes 


; her daughter to forsake life and become a nun. 


~At Your Dealers 


COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY CHICAGO Makers , 
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But the girl is young. The world is sweet. 
She tastes of love and kills herself. The play 
personified the struggle between life and re- 
ligion, but to me it was symbolic of another 
struggle, of the struggle between the new gener- 
ation and the old, the struggle between the 
woman who believes her duty extends to the 


whole world and all the children of the future 
and the woman who finds duty limited to the 
four walls of her house. It is this struggle tha 
rends Frenchwomen today. Shall service be 
limited to one man or extend to all humanity? 


ie was a momentous evening. As if to em. 

phasize the struggle within, a battle raged 
without. In the middle of the second agt 
there were two heavy thuds. The Gothas 
were over Paris. Bombs were falling. The 
explosions were so severe that the theater 
shook. It was the worst air raid Paris had 
experienced. With the first thud there was q 
murmur. People rose all over the house, 
Then one of the actors came to the front of the 
stage. 

“Tf you are willing, we will continue with 
the performance. Those of you who have 
children and feel you must leave are, of course, 
to do so.” 

There was a little pause. The mothers 
stood up. Such a moment unites the mothers 
of France. When they had left, the play con- 
tinued. Anatole France sat serenely on in his 
box. The play held us more deeply than be. 
fore. 

At the close of the performance bombs were 
still falling. Presently I left Valentine Thomson 
with her family and went to the front entrance. 
It was utterly black outside. An occasional 
flash from a bomb or cannon was the only 
ray of light. I stepped out into the street. 
My hotel was only two blocks away, but 
I could see nothing. I could not tell where 
the sidewalk ended and the road began. | 
was utterly lost. A man brushed against me. 
I spoke to him in French, asked him the way 
to my hotel. “If you'll permit me, 1'll see 
you there,” he said. 1 slipped my arm into 
his. In three minutes we were at my door. 
I have no idea what my companion looked like, 
whether he was clean-shaven or bearded, 
whether he was a day laborer or a professor, but 
1 held out my band in gratitude. All Paris 
is kind these days. Every one is to be 
trusted. 

It was from Valentine Thomson that I got 
most of my insight into Frenchwomen. She 
herself is typically French. Her father was 
for many years a member of the French 
Government. Their house is a rendezvous for 
both political and literary leaders. We had 
many chats. We dined together in her apart- 
ment. Once bombs were falling; another time 
the big guns were shelling Paris. We opened 
our hearts to each other. 

“You're right,” she said, “in your diagnosis 
of Frenchwomen. Our whole life is centered 
in some one man. We give everything and 
expect everything, and we're very jealous. 
That is the reason women do not get on to- 
gether, the reason there isn’t a feminist move- 
ment. We are jealous of one another. For 
four years I’ve run La Vie Féminine. It’s 
been frightfully difficult. The women simply 
aren’t interested.” 

“But surely,” I said, “you have women 
friends. Who is your best friend?” 

She laughed. “An American whom I met 
in America. No, I haven’t women friends 
in the sense you mean. We rarely talk to 
gether as I’m talking to you. We keep every- 
thing for the man.” : 

“Tt seems a pity,” I said. “You would 
make such wonderful friends. You under- 
stand so completely. You’d know if I had a 
headache or heartache, but I shouldn’t know 
either about you. I’d have to ask. Or if] 
discovered, I’d blunder out: ‘What’s the 
matter? Can I help?’ You'd never do that. 
You’d know what to do without asking.” 

She had grown intensely interested. “ You're 
right,” she said, “it’s something I’ve thought 
a lot about. It’s the difference between 
French and American women. I remember 
meeting an American girl who was engag' 
and much in love. Her fiancé asked her not 
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Learned to 











ing and profitable to me—as & housewife 

and mother of four—that I believe every 
reader of Good Housekeeping will be glad to 
know about it. 

One day net long ago I was coming out from 
town with a very dear friend of mine. She was 
h a perfectly charming dress that I 


| RECENTLY had an experience so interest- 









wearing suc ing ‘ 
simply had to express my admiration. Maybe 
it 7 could afford to patronize the exclusive 





shops,” I ventured, and I fear just a bit envi- 
ously, “I could have a gown as wonderfully 
stylish and becoming as that.” 


And then Grace looked at me and_ smiled. 
“Would you really like to meet the modiste who 
designed and made this dress—every stitch and 

of it?” she said. “Then gaze upon her. 
I made it all myself.” 

“Why, my dear,” I exclaimed, “I never knew 

you did any sewing at all.” 


“T never did,” she replied, “until a few 
months ago. But, in those few months I’ve 
learned to make all my own clothes—not merely 
just to make them but to make them as dresses 
are made in the best shops. I’ve learned to 
draft from my Own measurements patterns that 
fit perfectly—or to adapt any tissue pattern— 
I’ve learned to really develop style in a garment 
—and to individualize it—to copy a garment I 
see in @ shop window, on the street, or in & 
fashion magazine and yet put in those little 
touches that are meant just for me. 


“Then I’ve learned every step of fitting, mak- 
ing, trimming, finishing—everything. My dear, 
not @ hand but mine touched this dress from 
the day I selected the materials until I put it 
on just as you see it now. And here’s some- 
thing more. I know you well enough to tell you 
that this dress, which would be priced at least 
$40 in a shop, cost me just exactly $13.50! And 
I have saved nearly $50 by remodeling and 
transforming into garments of the latest mode a 
lot of my out-of-date clothes from former sea- 
sons,’ 


“But, tell me,” I said, still puzzled, ‘‘where 
did you go to learn it all? How did you find 
the time ?’”’ 


"IT went to school,” she answered, “on my 
own front porch and in that sunny back sitting 
room—I went whenever I had an hour or even 
a few minutes to spare—my teacher I have 
never seen, although I feel that she is one of my 
warmest friends. I learned it all, my dear 
Celia, by mail, through the Woman’s Institute. 
And if you want to give your readers some news 
that will win their everlasting gratitude in these 
days of soaring prices, tell them the story of 
what the Woman’s Institute is doing for more 
than 12,000 women.” 











































§° that is how I happened to be sitting three 
days later, across the table from Mrs. Mary 
Brooks Picken, listening to the perfectly won- 
derful story of 
this great school 
which has brought 
happiness, and the 
joy of havin 
pretty clothes, an 
savings almost too 
good to be true, 
into thousands 
upon thousands 
of homes all over 
America and in 
foreign lands! 
Mrs. Picken is 
Director of In- 
struction of the 
Woman’s Insti- 
tute, a practical 
expert dressmaker 
with years of ex- 
rience, a great 
eart and a sym- 
pathetic under- 
standing of wom- 
ans needs and 





Jam so glad [took up your 
course. do all of my own 
sewing and have three chil- 


eve: ‘ dren, two boys and a gtr. 

reihe ne a have’ made ‘all their clothes 
S. she 18 this summer and feel very 

80 enthusiastic proud of them. 

about her work P. W. Huetson, 


Mrs. 
and the good the 6945 N. Clark St.,Chicago, il. 
Institute is doing 


that her face fairly beamed as she talked. 


au, EVery woman knows,” she was saying, 
that she could have many more clothes for 
much less money if she could make them_her- 
self, But how is a busy housewife to learn 
dressmaking if she must leave her home to take 
employment as a dressmaker’s apprentice or to 
aitend a resident school? It was that condi- 
Advertisement 








How 1027 Readers of Good Housekeeping 
Make Their Own Clothes 


By CELIA CARLISLE OSBORNE 


tion of things that led us to develop an entirely 
new method of teaching dressmaking. 


“Now any woman, no matter where she may 
live, may learn, through the home study courses 


of the Woman’s Institute, everything about 
dressmaking right in her own home in spare 
time. Not merely the essentials, but the whole 
art of dressmaking, designing, cutting, fitting 
and the construction of garments of every kind. 


“Tt is not necessary that she even know how 
to make a simple stitch. The instruction begins 
with stitches and seams, and is not finished 
until the student can design, cut, fit and make 
with her own 
hands @ gown 
suit or dress 0: 
any style, no 
matter how elab- 
orate.” 


“And do you 
also teach stu- 
dents how to 
renovate and re- 
model their old 
clothes and 
hats?’ I asked. 

“Of course,” 
was her answer, 
“else our courses 
would surely be 
incomplete. We 
have many re- 
ports from stu- 





Iwas just a little afraid to dents who have 
cut tate eueh fine goods until been able, with 
ft had more instructions, But our help, to de- 


papa got it and J had togetit 
made some way so 1 went attt. 

fin tt up neat as can be, 
Papa thought I did a fine job 


sign and produce 
new dresses and 
hats of the very 
latest styles from 





of it. My aunt and cousins 
asked me where I had bought those they had 
wt. They knew I could never never hoped .to 
sew before. We are all so wear again be- 
pleased because Lhavelearned bd & 
tose. = Ruth Scott cause they were 
Yale’ Okla. out of date. : 
“Our lessons 
are written in 


everyday words that even children understand. 
Then, too, every little step in the instruction is 
not only fully explained, but is actually shown 
by means of pictures—so that it is practically 
impossible for the student to make any mistakes. 
And every pupil receives personal, individual 
help and instruction.” 

We went through the big instruction depart- 
ment and I watched the teachers at their work 
of examining reports, marking lessons, and dic- 
tating letters to students. Then I understood 
why the method of teaching is so wonderfully 
successful. 

As we came back to Mrs. Picken’s office she 
turned to a great pile of letters from students 
on her desk. ‘“‘They come to us like this every 
day,” she said. 

Then she read me some of them. One was 
from a girl only 16 who now not only makes 
all her own clothes but is earning money sewing 
for others. 


Another was from a woman of 63 who has 
opened a shop in her home. She wrote that she 
had already established a trade that keeps her 
busy and enables her to support an invalid hus- 
band and still be at home with him all day. 
And there were other letters just as interesting, 
oh, so many of them. 


**~70U see,” Mrs. Picken went on, “we not 

only teach a woman to make her own 
and her children’s clothes but we give her so 
thorough a knowledge of dressmaking that she 
is able to take it up as a profession if she de- 
sires. Hundreds of our students learn dress- 
making in spare time while doing other work 
and then when they are fully equipped step right 
into good positions as dressmakers or open their 
own shops, where they sometimes make two or 
three times as much money as formerly. 


“One attractive feature about our course is 
that it enables @ woman to make practical, styl- 
ish garments while she learns. There are no 
tedious preliminaries. Almost at once a student 
starts making garments for herself or others. 


“Another wonderful thing about our work,” 
she said, “is that we can reach every one. 
Among our students are women and girls at 
home, business women, farmers’ wives, teachers, 
school girls, girls employed in offices, stores and 
factories. And there are, oh, so many mothers 
who simply pour out their thanks to us for 
teaching them how to have dainty clothes for 
their little ones at a mere fraction of what their 
clothes cost before. 

Advertisement 
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“Then, too,” she said, “we have a course in 
millinery just as complete and fascinating and 
practical, by which a woman can quickly learn 
to make her own hats or can qualify to take up 
millinery as a business. 


“And we are now teaching Foods and Cookery 
—showing women how to make their housekeep- 
ing easy and pleasant beside saving one-third 
their grocery, meat and fuel bills, in the same 
successful way.” 


After such convincing evidence as my trip 
to the Institute gave me, I couldn’t resist becom- 
ing a member myself—right on the spot. 


I have just finished my third lesson—and from 
it made two of the prettiest, most becoming and 
stylish waists I ever had. So I know from ex- 
perience how easy and fascinating and thor- 
oughly practical the Woman’s Institute courses 
are! The text books are so clear and complete 
and so wonderfully illustrated at every step that 
I don’t see how any one could possibly make 
any mistake. And the teachers take a deep per- 
sonal interest in your work, so that every stu- 
dent gets individual instruction and help. 


HE delightful part of it all is that you do 

not have to sacrifice a minute from your 
household or social duties or give up your pres- 
ent occupation in order to learn. You don’t 
have to go away to school or spend long tiresome 
months on shop experience. By the Woman’s 
Institute method, you learn right in the comfort 
and quiet of your own home—the natural place 
to learn these things, and you apply your newly- 
acquired skill at once to your everyday needs. 


I found that no less than 1,027 readers of 
Good Housekeeping, besides 11,000 other women 
from all over the world, have already joined the 
Institute and learned to make many or all of 
their own and their children’s clothes and hats. 


Mrs. Picken tells me that a large proportion 
of the Institute’s new members join through the 
recommendations of other women and girls who 
already have successfully taken the courses. The 
majority of these members live in the United 
. States of course. 
But there are 
hundreds living in 
Canada and in 
foreign lands—all 
learning dress- 
making, millinery 
or cooking just as 
successfully as if 
they were together 
in a class room! 


I am glad to 
add my recommen- 
dation and en- 
dorsement and 
urge you to find 
out how the Wom- 
an’s Institute 
can help you. The 
way is easy—just 
write a letter or 
postal or fill out 
and mail the cou- 
pon I ‘have ar- 
ranged below for 
your convenience. 
And you will re- 
ceive—without ob- 
ligation or expense 
—an attractive, il- 
lustrated booklet 
telling the full 
story of this great school, which has proved 
such a@ wonderful blessing to women and girls 
all over the world. Please be sure to state 
whether you are most interested in Home or 
Professional Dressmaking, Millinery or Cooking. 


Fra of 










When I wear something that 
Lhave made myself tt attracts 
the attention of my friends 
andis given che haghes praise. 
I think your method is really 
wonderful. 1itkeit more and 
more as I proceed. 
Mrs. Eric T. Davis, 
510 W. 2nd Street, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 








WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
OF DOMESTIC ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Dept. 8J, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject marked below: 


OMillinery 
OCooking 


OHome Dressmaking 
(Professional Dressmaking 
OTeaching Sewing 
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ut Meats 


Those Are Corn Puffs 


Think of a grain food so enticing that folks use 
it as confections. ; 

They do that with Puffed Grains—use them in 
candy making—scatter them on ice cream. 

And they eat them like peanuts—sometimes doused 
with a little melted butter. 


Bubbled Grain Foods 


The latest Puffed Grain comes from corn hearts, 
steam exploded— puffed to raindrop size. 

Sweet pellets of hominy are thus puffed to airy, 
toasted bubbles. 

Corn Puffs are vastly different from Puffed Wheat or 
Puffed Rice. But they are also shot from guns. Every 
food cell is exploded. ‘They come to you as flimsy 
globules, thin and flavory—most delightful morsels. 

Let children enjoy them—all day long, at meal- 
time and between meals. 

They are ideal foods, easy to digest ; and they taste 
like fairy tidbits. 

Puffed Grains are the joy of millions in these 
summer days. 


Puffed Puffed 


Corn 


Puffs 


All Bubble Grains 


Rice Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 


(1947) 
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The Women of France 


to invite a certain man to-dinner. But she 
invited the man. She did it to show her in 
dependence. A Frenchwoman would not have 
done that. She would have pleased the Man 
she loved. She would have kept her inde. 
pendence, but she would have employed subtler 
methods. She would have made her lover 
| worship her.” 


| I" is as a lover that the Frenchwoman 
|“ shines forth. She is a great lover. From 
| babyhood she studies man. Each turn of his 
head she comprehends. Love with her is an 
art. Frenchwomen have been famous for their 
; salons. There they have molded men. The 
| greatness 01 French history is largely due to 
the power women exerted over men. 
| The Frenchman’s achievements have always 
| keen his plus a woman’s. But if the French. 
| worran had expressed herself instead of work- 
ing through a man there would be more famous 
worren in history. Even as it is, the French. 
women come continually to the front. And 
it is always as women. Joan of Arc, though 
she wore armor and went to battle, was 
essentially a woman. She was not an amazon. 
She is worshiped as the Maid of Orleans, the 
mystic, the saint, the woman. 
Anglo-Saxon women have much to leam 
| from France. Charm is a treasure. Nearly 
| all Frenchwomen possess it, not only women 
like Valentine Thomson who have youth, 
beauty, and adorable clothes, but the every- 
‘day average woman. I dined with a school. 
teacher, a woman of forty, married, and the 
/mother of a child. We ate at one of the little 
| middle-class restaurants, yet the occasion was 
a féte. The dinner was ordered in courses, 
Each one was a surprise, something I would 
particularly like. The salad was dressed by 
the hand of a connoisseur. The coffee was 
served as if it were a precious liquid, in gold 
cups. ‘There were gay words and laughter. 
| I found myself thrilled, as happy as a child, 
flooded with a sense of well-being. Next week 
| I invited my friend to dine with me. I looked 
jat the menu and frowned. I was helpless. 
| Finally I blurted out, “What will you have, 
| beefsteak or roast beef?” I simply hadn’t the 
| gift; I didn’t know how to be charming. But 
| that sort of thing is worth cultivating. It 
| makes the routine of life delightful. 
| It is this capacity of the Frenchwoman to 
| understand and make life beautiful that has 
|given the Frenchman courage to fight. At 
| home he has a sense of well-being. Nothing 
lis neglected. Everything is as it was before 
|the war. The man’s interests are cared for. 
| The woman comprehends him and his business. 
Her courage is unfaltering, her patience end- 
less. Without the women of France that land 
could not have survived. After four years of 
war there is still vigor, life, and beauty. This 
is due to the women, due to their ability to do 
their work with a song and face the tragedy 
of life with a smile. We have much to learn 
from them. Our boysarein France. They find 
Frenchwomen fascinating. One can not blame 
them. One can not help enjoying the person 
who understands, who is gay, who has charm. 
I thought of some of our ugly home towns, 
| of the homely houses, the hideous decorations, 
the dull lives some of our boys lead, and I 
wondered, would they be satisfied when they 
returned? Perhaps we can surprise them. 
Perhaps we can create new beauty, cease to be 
crude, and become great and _ interesting 
lovers. For the ability to love and under- 
stand is the power that makes the world go 
round. We are ahead of Frenchwomen in 
our social welfare work, in our women’s organl- 
zations, in our program for the children of the 
future. But the Frenchwoman is intelligent. 
Her intelligence and power when the war Is 
over will make her master of these things, and 
in the meantime she possesses the secrets 0 
the heart. She is the inspirer of all man- 
kind. ; 
(Miss Doty’s next article will be on the Women 
of England) 
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ance Curtains That Ar € N cw oughness is in the preparation supervision. 

But she (Continued from page 52) of the tomato sauce which adds its Then, many Heinz kitchens are 
ow her jn. ansition tnte-the sath eon: Sack | jine flavor to Heinz Baked Beans. located in these tomato districts to 
7 ‘a have aaa a one hung over the pole, as shown On our own farms and the farms receive the tomatoes as fast as 

her inde here, and not on rings. Taffeta in plain of many growers who cooperate they are picked—insuring their 
ved subtler colors requires considerable weight supplied wath us, a selected Heinz seed is fine, fresh flavor. 

er lov, by linings and interlinings, but weighted and 

- fringed it makes charming drawing-room 
hangings, especially when substantiality is 
. ed by a cornice. 
_ ihe Denice is again being very greatly 
urn of hie used, in colored as well as in gilded wood. 
her is Or, as in the photograph in the middle on 
1s for thei page 53, the edges are gold to harmonize 
nen The with the gold of the taffeta curtains, while 
ly dus - the middle is green to match the upholstery. 
ve alwas To Frame a View 
e Frence All these have been instances in which the 
| of work. object of the window arrangement was to 
re famous admit light but frame and enclose the scene 
e French inside. Now, to frame and disclose the scene | 
nt. And outside, an entirely different treatment is 
Cc, though required. The window curtains must fall into 
ttle, was the simplicity of a frame without any con- 
amason fusion of design to detract from the vista. 
eans the Plain, straight curtains of deep and intense 
E blues and grays compose well with sea and 
to leam sky, and narrow black hangings sharply 

Nearly accent a view. The photograph at the lower 
y Women right on page 53 illustrates this last suggestion 
> youth well, The broad window has a distinct frame 
1e every. of black velvet, or some other distinctly dark * 

a school- material, in set folds. The long table, which 
and the comes exactly on a line with the window-sill, 
the little has a huge cover of black velvet edged with | 
sion was scarlet silk braid, and with heavy scarlet 
courses, tassels at its corners. The thin curtains are 
I would of pumpkin yellow chiffon, and the sliding 
essed by French doors which open upon this vista are 
flee was covered with a stiffly plaited, vividly striped 
, in gold taffeta stretched tight and secured by flat- 
laughter. headed tacks. The severe framing edge of 
a child, the curtains on the doors is achieved by the 
ext week same scarlet braid applied over the tacks by 
I looked means of carpenter's glue. This same ar- 
helpless. rangement could be in more simple materials. 
yu have, As a frame for an expanse of sea, the valance 
dn’t the and long side curtains used in the window 
g. But arrangement at the lower left on page 53 are 
ing. It just right. The outside drop curtains and the 
valance are of heavy watered silk. 
yman to If there is no particular view to disclose, 
hat has one may add the thin curtain of silk voile 
ht. At shown, with a broad strip of real lace and bands 
Nothing of black velvet ribbon or some dark silk. 
s before Two sprightly curtaining arrangements are | 
red for. illustrated at the top and bottom of page 53. | 
usiness. Both are calculated so as to slide back into | i s : P 
ce end- obscure retirement or to be drawn across the Beans are economical in comparison with 
vat land window so as to darken the room completely, | 
years of and both are distinctly gay. The past tra- | other good foods, and are as good for you as 
This dition and the new “poster manner” come : 
-y to do happily together in PMs of an old, irregular, meat and bread. A pound of beans 1S about 
tragedy silk patchwork quilt as shown at the top of equal in nutrition value to 1% pounds of 
‘0 learn the page. Full-shirred polka-dotted net is | ; 
hey find against the glass, then come curtains of black beef—and you know the price of beef. 
t blame satin with strips cut from the patch quilt, : 2 
- person ning, padding, and all. Thus the quilt fa Heinz Baked Beans, rich brown and appe- 
charm. a border across the bottom and up the sides. pe <6. .* 
towns, Cushions and counterpane for the bed in the tizing, make as wholesome and satisfy ing a 
rations, same combination make a very old-fashioned dish as can be placed on any table. Baked 
and I yet almost futurist composition. 4 ; 
n they in dry heat in real ovens, they come to your 

them. The Baby’s Room 2 h id 

e to be : The curtains in baby’s room are shown at kitchen ready to serve hot or cold. 
resting the bottom of page 53. Old blue poplin, . " 

under- in a sufficient width eee flat cance te They are prepared In four wey and you 

orld go window, has a deep hem all around, heavily can select the style the family likes best. 
nen in feather-stitched with old gold floss. sg 

organi- transparent ovals of scrim are set in smoothly, : z 

1 a the high in the curtain, and a simple, crude design Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
lligent. of a bluebird for happiness is appliquéed in the Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato 
war is middle, with old gold chain-stitching at the Sauce) Boston style 

gs, and edges. This has a truly charming effect when Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat 
rets of the shade beneath is raised. The inside (Vegetarian) 

| man- curtains should be merely from the sash down, Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 






and the oval should be high enough to come 
Well above the sash, so that the bluebird will 
stand out against a background of light. 
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All Heinz goods sold in’ Canada are packed in Canada 
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You Are a Kitchen Soldier 


You have signed up with Uncle Sam to win the war by 
saving food. The first Domestic Army Regulation is, “Save 
the Wheat, our soldiers and our allies must be fed.”” Remem- 
ber, Uncle Sam is not asking you to do without wheat, only 
to conserve it. 

And right here to help you honor your Food Pledge, as 
well as to add to your reputation as a housekeeper and a 
hostess, is— 


* Punijord 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 
For Better Baking 


With Rumford you can make’ such delicious, melt-in-your- 
mouth hot biscuits, muffins, gems and griddle cakes from the 
cereal flours or meals the Food Administration asks you to use, 
that you and the family will count Wheatless Meals the most 
pleasant of the week. 


Rumford insures a feathery lightness and delicacy of tex- 
ture to hot breads made from the coarsest of flours. And be- 
cause of its wonderful nutritive value and ease of digestion, 
those who never before have been able to eat hot breads can 
enjoy them without fear of after-distress. 


Surprise the family today with 


RUMFORD WHEATLESS DAY MUFFINS 

2 level tablespoons shortening. 1} cups milk (about) 
4 level tablespoons sugar 1 cup sifted white flour 
+ level teaspoon salt 1 cup sifted barley flour 
1 egg, beaten light 4levelteaspoons Rumford Baking Powder 

Cream the shortening, gradually beat in the sugar and salt, add the 
egg, the milk, and the flour sifted with the baking powder. Beat thor- 
oughly. Bake in a hot, well-greased muffin pan about twenty-five minutes. 


Write today for a copy of ‘‘The Rumford Way of Cookery 
and Household Economy,” with supplement of “Delicious 
War Time” Recipes. We shall be pleased to mail them free. 


p73 313 RUMFORD COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 
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Par One Hundred 
(Continued from page 35) 


past performances and not playing it. It 

be said for old man Preston that . di in’t have 
to fight in court often, and when he did, he had 
all the luck and usually won. 

John, having exhausted his last argument 
thought it wouldn’t do any harm to talk about 
something pleasant. “I’m told you're going 
to Pinehurst, sir. I presume you play golf?” 

“Yes, I’m very fond of golf. Wonderful 
game, wonderful game! Saved my life un. 
questionably. Do you play?” 

“Yes, I play. I’d like to play with you 
sometime. How would you like to play mea 
| match, say for a thousand dollars a hole?” 

“What’s that? I don’t understand.” 

Pe aed that I thought you liked to gam. 

e.” 

“But I don’t know how well you play.” 

“T don’t know how well you play, so we're 
even, then.” 

“And I never heard of a match for a thou- 
sand dollars a hole. Preposterous!” 

“Neither did I.” 

“You undoubtedly play very much better 
than I do.” 

“Probably, but you like to give odds against 
yourself.” 

Preston looked at John over the top of his 
| glasses. ‘“Humph,” he said, “I don’t see the 
| point.” 
| “The point is that you, who probably play 
| in the nineties, ought to be willing to play me 
| for say five thousand dollars a hole when J] 

play somewhere around about eighty. Those 
| are the odds you’re giving the other side in the 
| coal case.” 

“T don’t agree with you. Lawyers are bad 
| guessers.” 

“T was simply stating my opinion.” 
| ‘“Humph,” said Caleb Preston, and did a 
| little thinking. Then he said, “ You know I’ve 
| never been round under a hundred.” The 
| statement seemed to require no answer. “No, 

sir, I’ve never made a score of less than one 
| hundred. One hundred is my par. My ambition 
| is to beat par. I believe one hundred is a very 
| fair par for me. Have you ever played Merion?” 
| “Yes,” said John. “TI played there in the 
| Amateur Championship last year.” 
| “Did you, did you indeed? Did you do 
| well?” 
| “Not very. 1 was beaten early in the match 
| play.” 

“Too bad. It’s a hard course; the par is 
| seventy, but no one has ever made better than 
| seventy-three; that’s the record. I used that 
| score in arriving at my par. There are four 

short holes; I added one stroke for each of 
those. There are five holes that the best 
players can reach with a drive and a mashie, 
| and I added a stroke for each of those. For 
the other nine holes, which are very long, I 
added two strokes, making twenty-seven in 
all, which starting at seventy-three makes one 
| hundred. I find that the same plan works ad- 
| mirably at Pinehurst and at the course I play 
in the summer. Would you believe it, sir, I 
| have gone around that course one hundred and 
forty-two times, and I have never had a 
| ninety-nine. I have never played under par, 
| but I shall, I shall, sir.” 








just then a boy came in and said that Mr. 
Lewis was waiting to see Mr. Preston; Mr. 
Preston said to show him in. = 
“What was the best you made at Merion?” 
| he asked John. 
|  “Seventy-six,” John answered. ; 
“My, my! that’s very good, very good in- 
| deed! Ed, let me introduce Mr. Cobb. He did 
Merion in seventy-six. Mr. Lewis is one of my 
golf partners.” 
| John was getting his papers together when 
Caleb Preston said: ‘Do as you like about that 
| suit. Settle it if you want to, though I don’t 
agree with you. I'll leave it to you. Goodby.’ 
| John departed. “Queer old chap, Preston, _ 
he thought. “Probably never had any idea ol 
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fighting. 1 don’t believe that golf talk had 
anything to do with it.” 

He went out on Chestnut Street, walked tc 
Broad, looked at the clock in City Hall tower, 
and.just made his train. There was a dining- 
car on the train, and as John passed it the face, 
the smile, and the voice of the night before 
came back to him. She probably was in Phila- 
delphia somewhere. Philadelphia’s a large 
city, and—oh, what was the use! Forget her! 
Didn’t that six o’clock train go to Washington? 
John thought it did, which meant that the slim 
young girl might be anywhere east of the Alle- 
thanies. She was an awfully pretty girl, but 
she was gone. Why bea fool over a smile or a 
pair of eyes? ; é : 

She wasn’t married; he had noticed particu- 
larly that she had only one ring and that it was 
on her right hand. But that didn’t help 
things any, not with her lost among Heaven 
knows how many million people and square 
miles of country. John put aside the tempta- 
tion to spend Sunday in Philadelphia and look 
for her, and went back to New York. Why the 
dickens hadn’t he followed her in the train and 
taken a chance? Maybe with mother, or 
auntie, there, she would have told him her 
name, address, and what nights he could call. 
Come to think of it, she didn’t look a bit like 
mother, or auntie. Perhaps she wasn’t any- 


thing but a friend; perhaps she hadn’t any | 


mother, or auntie, or father or anything, and 
needed some one to take care of her. 


JOHN went back to New York, worked hard, 
and according to all laws of nature ought to 


have forgotten the slim young thing, for there | 
were plenty of things, girls included, to make | 


him forget. But he didn’t forget. The more 
days passed, the more he thought of her. He 
saw a picture of a man smoking and a girl’s 
face in the smoke; _ thereafter, every time John 
saw a cloud of smoke he saw—Evangeline. He 
called her Evangeline, Eve for short, because 
she couldn’t find the blacksmith or the black- 
smith couldn’t find her, if it was a blacksmith. 








He hadn’t read the poem since school-days, and | 


he couldn’t remember anything except the 
‘rl’s name and that there’d been a long hunt 
hadn’t been successful—or had it? 
‘ooked for her everywhere, on the street, 


‘» elevators, at dances, and of course | 
her. He sat in his chair at home, 


eyes, and dreamed that she came into 


ti tiptoed to the chair, sat on its arm, | 
and pered, “I’ve come, Johnny.” He | 
dream. of sitting on the couch before the fire | 


down-stairs with her head resting on his shoul- 
der and her fingers patting his hand. He 
dreamed a lot of things about her, and that 
was all the good it did him. 

Along about March he came to the con- 


clusion that he had to have her, had to find her | 
The only way to find her was to | 
What other way was there? For | 
instance, something like this. John wrote it | 


somehow 
advertise 


out on a piece of paper. 

“Will the young lady, accompanied by 
middle-aged ditto wearing tortoise-shell glasses 
and using lorgnette, who left New York on 
six P.M. Pennsylvania train, Decerber 8th, 
last, for Philadelphia, or beyond, tall, very 
graceful, blonde, exquisite features, wonder- 
ful disposition, fond of Roquefort cheese, no 
wedding-ring, smile that once seen is never 
lorgotten, please communicate and learn some- 
thing to her advantage, but especially to ad- 
vantage of,”’ etc. 

“Don’t be a darned fool,” said John to him- 
self, tore up the paper, and went to the club 
lor a rubber before dinner. 

Then he thought of another sc’1eme, namely, 
o wrice a story with her in it, and the three 
fat blondes chaperoning Fido, give it to a maga- 
ane with thirty or forty million subscribers, 
and maybe she’d see it and send the author her 
name and acdress. He got the story as far as 





Philadelphia, and then he and the story stuck. | 


He hunted up a friend who wrote stories, with 


the idea of begging for help, felt ashamed, took | 


the friend out to lunch and never mentioned 
the story. He tried the story again, stealing a 
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Equals 89 Eggs 


Or 7 Pounds of Round Steak 
Yet Costs Only 30 to 32 Cents 


The large package of Quaker Oats yields 6221 calories in units of 
nutrition. 

Official figures give eggs 70 calories each, and round steak 890 calories 
per pound. 

That package of Quaker Oats—costing 30 to 32 cents—compares in 
food units as follows: 


Or 9lbs. Veal Cutlets 
Or 11 Ibs. Fresh Halibut 
Or 12 lbs. Broiled Chicken 


It Equals 89 Eggs 
Or 7 Ibs. Round Steak 
Or 7 Ibs. Leg of Lamb 


These indispensable foods, for the same nutrition, cost from 7 to 10 
times as much as Quaker Oats, according to prices at the present writing. 

That is why food authorities urge the wider use of oats. Not merely 
for breakfast, but in bread and muffins, in cookies, in soups. 

The oat stands supreme among grain foods—as energy food and as 
food for growth. It is the richest of all grains in iron. 

Yet Quaker Oats—the finest grade—supplies nutrition at 5 cents per 
1000 calories. 

If it cost $2 per package it would still be cheaper than the average 
meat food. 


“Quaker Oats 


Just the Richest Flakes 


Quaker Oats is a superior grade, flaked The result is exquisite flavor, which has 
from queen oats only. None but the richest, made Quaker Oats the leading oat food 
pees cats are used in its production. of the world. Yet it costs you no extra 


Ve get but ten pounds from a bushel. price. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package 


Except in Far West and South 
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et Bowls Without Scouring 


HAT woman has not contemplated the closet 

bowl after laborious scouring and scrubbing 

and longed for some magic powder that would pre- 
serve the bowl's original whiteness! 

Sani-Flush is the magic powder which does just that. 


It cleans without the customary scrubbing, scouring 
and dipping, without the use of dangerous acids. 

Simply sprinkle a little Sani-Flush into the bowl, 
follow directions, and flush. 

All stains and incrustations vanish, leaving the 
bowl and the hidden trap a glistening white. 

And Sani-Flush by absolutely cleansing eliminates 
all odors, making the use of disinfectants unnecessary. 


Get Sani-Flush from your grocer or druggist 
today. It costs only 25 cents a can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Co. 
913 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 


Your dealer can supply you, or send us 25¢ and 
we will mail you a full size can of Sani-Flush. 
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Par One Hundred 


plot from his father’s bookcase, and finally 
got what he thought would do. He sent 
it to eleven magazines and collected eleven 
perfectly good printed slips which, if one 
read between the lines, stated that they 
egg take it if he paid advertising rates 
or it. 

But the story wasn’t all wasted effort, for 
it gave him the satisfaction of knowing, in 
some concrete way, that he was doing some- 
thing to find Eve. About the time it returned 
from its eleventh journey Stoddard told Quim- 
by that John was in need of a vacation, he’d 
been working too hard, was nervous or a little 
depressed mentally; from the fifteenth of June 
to the fifteenth of July would be about the 
thing. Quimby agreed, and John was told to 
get out for a month then instead of taking a 
month later. 


JOHN'S parents had a summer cottage out 

toward the end of Long Island Sound, which 
suited John perfectly, for there were nice peo- 
ple, good golf, sailing, fishing, and all the com- 
forts of home. ‘There he established himself 
and set out to have a good time. He had been 
doing exactly that for about a week when he 
decided that he might as well play in the 
Wheatley Invitation Tournament. He was a 
very good golfer, was playing particularly well 
just then, and Fahnestock had told him that 
they were going to have a first-class crowd. 
He qualified and won his first three matches, 
which meant a thirty-six-hole final with Jimmy 
Norris, who was a corking player, a fine fellow, 
and an old friend. 

There was a small gallery in the morning, 
which increased to a very complimentary one 
in the afternoon. When they reached the 
eighteenth tee with John one up, both sides of 
the fairway were lined with people. John gota 
fine drive, Jimmy an indifferent one, and 
played a brassie into the trap on the right of 
the green. If John could put an iron shot on 
the green, Jimmy would have to hole a niblick 
from the pit to stave off defeat. John did, and 
Jimmy looked at him with an expression which 
suggested that that was no way to treat a 
friend. Down into the pit he went and played 
a good shot out on the green, twenty feet from 
the hole. John putted two feet beyond the 
hole. Jimmy putted, missed, smiled, shook 
John’s hand, and they walked toward the :lub- 
house together. John saw the gallery about 
the green and remembered that he had heard 
clapping. There were a lot of people he knew; 
some of them came up and congratulated him. 
There were lots of women in bright-colored 
costumes, it was a nice day, and he was square 
with Jim for trimming him at Merion the year 
before. Maybe Jim would come over to dinner 
and bring Mrs. Jim. Where was Jim? He'd dis- 
appeared, probably gone—and there he saw in 
the crowd, smiling at him, the slim young thing. 

“You!” he muttered, incredulous. 

She nodded her head. 

“T want to see you, talk to you. I must. 
Will you wait for me here till I change my 
clothes?” 

““Yes—that bench,” she pointed. “Hurry.” 

In ten minutes he returned spick and span. 
“Come,” he said, “‘let’s walk over there.” 

“You remember me?” 

“Ves, I remember you very well. I tried to 
see you again that night.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“How could I?” 

“I wondered if you would come. I knew 
you—wouldn’t.” 

“And if 1 had?” 4 

She made a gesture which said, “Who 
knows?” 

“Are you glad to see me now?” 4 

She smiled. “Yes, I’m glad. Are you? 

“Glad! Oh, Eve!” 

“ Eve?” 

“I’ve always called you Eve when I thought 
of you, dreamed of you. I have always 
dreamed of you since that night. I have 
always wanted you to come back.” 
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“Have you? That was nice of you. I’ve 
come, haven't I?” 
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1 finally “Tet me look at you, let me see your eyes.” 
He sent ey were on a path in the woods. “Have |% 
| eleven ou thought of me?” , 
, if one Her eyes dropped. 
at they “Eve, Eve,” he whispered, “come.” 
ng rates She held her hand before her to keep him 
. away. She turned away from him and stood 
tort, for waiting. “You love me, you really love me?” 
Ving, in she whispered. ; : 
& Some- “Yes. And you—it does not seem possible 
eturned that you, that both of us, should have known 
d Quim- in the car that night. You have dreamed, 
on, he'd >” 
a little “Yes, John, I have dreamed and dreamed 
of June and hoped and hoped that I should fird you. 
Out the [have, haven’t I?” 
told to “And you will marry me, Eve?” 
aking a “Yes, John dear.” 
“Without knowing who I am or anything 
about me?” ; 
age out “Without knowing a single thing except 
l, which that you are you. How did you know that my 
Pe name is Eve?” : 
€ com- “Js it Eve? I didn’t know. I called you 
himself Evangeline because—don’t you remember 
ad been about the long search?” 
rhen he “You funny man! But my name is Eve — 
in the Evelyn.” 
} Waa “Tsn’t that wonderful! How did you know 
tly well my name?” 
pe that “J didn’t until today when I came to s2e 
crowd. Jimmy Norris play against you. Then, of 
atches, course, [knew. You never knew my name be- 
— fore today, did you?” 
sae “T only know Evelyn now.” 
“Pp Svely Pre. ive vs hi » ry bg . ~ 
es ¥ I'm Evelyn Preston. I live near Phila el- Ay ee 2 tet “Styles for every room 
ning, phia. ory f Tees é y. 
- = “Do you know Caleb Preston?” ; sas tecnald 
id " f “That’s Dad. You’ll have to ask Dad be- 
- ps: fore we can be married.” SS; e 
“Suppose Dad says ‘no’?” ee e an tar 
a “Do you know father?” 3 ea as 1 
a “IT was on my way to see him the night I "OF e 
poy saw you.” got See 
niblick “Isn’t that strange! Of course, I never : so Wall Co Y erin 
id, and aoe”? 3 TST aes 
which ; : Seri 
— i “17ELL, suppose father says ‘no’?” = Before you select the material 
yo “He won’t; he never does if you: | nds for your fall decorating, ask your 
: handle him right.” test: 43 . 
pte: “Have I got to handle him? Oh, Eve! ; decorator or dealer to show you 
Jub- Let’s don’t take a chance; let’s run away and ie Sanitas 
per get married.” oT F A 
— “Not unless it’s absolutely necessary. We | SE There are styles for every room in 
haa a give po rape do the a Oe : > on the house—decorative, plain tints and 
tet e’s been awfully good to me; he’s turnec vst , ile 
_ down three men for me because I asked glazed tile effects. 
a him to.” aE Sanitas is made on cloth, hence does 
e year a re not going to ask him again to do a OTe not tear orcrack. The surface is finished 
inner - ti ; e ; in durable oil colors that do not fade. 
'd dis- John, do you suppose I'd be here, where I : Re é 
het: can hardly breathe, if I were going to?” i Finger stains, grease spots and dust 
aw in ‘ 6 i 2 : nee 2 : 
hing. _L suppose me. Do you really love me: : : can be quickly wiped off with a damp 
Not a bit. I let every man who comes | @iMiEge cloth. Many rooms decorated with 
along treat me like this. Silly! But I love a . Gerttes cial d till 
must you enough to ask you to come home to dinner | j-% : anitas cight an ten bang ad — 
e my with us.” sete look new and attractive. The durability 
‘ “I was coming anyway, whether you asked en of Sanitas means economy in the end. 
” me or not.” sTf% s 
Ty. Pp : . 33 : —_ 
pis Then that’s settled. If you’re not busy ey 3 Write for Samples and Booklet 
: you might tell me again that you really love - 
me. I want to be cave2? 7 & Give name of your decorator or dealer and 
An hour later they came out of the w Is if! if RCS a a 
ed to reluctantly. oi. SANITAS MODERN WALL COVERING 
“Let’s take a little ride before dinner.” ie 320 Broadway Dept. 7 
“Have you a car?” 
aa 
knew ‘an ys 
Then I’ll telephone mother that you are 
coming. I wonder if I can keep her fron sus- 
, pecting anything?” 
W ho “Why try?” 
“We must have Dad’s consent first, every- 
thing depends on that: I'll hurry and me:t 
you here.” 
In a few minutes they drove away. 
ught Now about Dad. There are five of us, and 
ways the other four are boys, and they are all mar- 
have tied. Dad’s always been sore because they all 





tame and told hin they were engaged without 
Consulting him. He said that if girls wanted to 
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Irritability about your hair is an everyday occur- 
rence—unless it is naturally wavy—or curly. 


The illustrations shown here depict the solution of your hair problem. They show you how 


to make your hair naturally wavy in your own home. 


The price for such an outfit is 


$15.00, and over 4000 of them are in American homes. 


Our aim is to do away from the lady’s dressing table and from the nursery all the damaging 


and rest-depriving implements as now used. 


The outfit lasts for a lifetime and only small supplies are needed to wave additional heads of 


hair. These cost from one to two dollars per head. 


At Nestlé’s in New York, where the 


identical work is given to the public at charges from $12 to $50 per head, over 6000 heads are 


waved yearly. 


Full instructions go with every outfit. 


Ask for our descriptive booklet and the coupon (free) before ordering. 


The Nestol Comb 


This toilet wonder should be in every home, because in every family there is at least one 


member whose hair has a tendency to wave or fluff naturally. 


irons or hair-curlers on such hair. 


The water-wave is the thing. 
instead of decline. 


eral. Price $2.00 and $2.50 each, complete with full illustrated directions. 


five inch sizes). 


It is a crime to use curling 


If done with this device the waviness will constantly improve 
It has found enormous favor with our customers and the public in gen- 


(Four and 


Illustrated booklets free. 


C. NESTLE CoO. 


Permanent Hair Waving 





657 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE 


Corner 52nd Street 


NEW YORK 
Telephone Plaza 6541 





For Mothers-to-be 


HIS big 64-page Style 
Book, picturing hundreds of 


Dresses, Coats, Suits. Skirts, Ao 
Waists and cine 


This Style Book 
EF 


designed for mothers-to-be, 
yet equally appropriate for 
wear after the maternity 
period—will be sent to you 
absolutely free. 

Oldest and largest Mater- 
nity Specialists in the 
world. All apparel made 

by ourselves. Best ma- 
terials. Correct styles. 
Lowest prices. Send 

for YOUR copy of 

this Book TODAY. 


Lane Bryant > 


DEPT. G-1 
Fifth Ave. Steecs New York 
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* Nadine 
Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 


Keeps the Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. Money 

back if not entirely pleased. 
Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until 
washed off. Prevents sunburn and return 
of discolorations. A million delighted users 
prove its value. Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, 
Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet counters or 
mail. Dept.G H 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn.,U.S.A. 


| been Eve’s mother; 





Par One Hundred 


come into his family they ought to speak to 


| him about it, he’s head of the family. He says 


that the boys were too young to know any. 
thing about women, and that it was nothj 
less than a miracle that they all got satisfactory 


| girls. When Arthur broke the news—he’s the 


youngest—Dad made me promise that | 
wouldn’t get engaged without talking it over 
with him, first.” 

“But you have, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid I have. But I simply 
couldn’t help it, John, it came so suddenly, ] 
thought it would be the sort of thing you think 
over a long time before you decide. Now, of 
course, I’ve got to keep my word to Dad, tn 
He’s awfully nice, and he was particularly nice 


| about that. He said I knew he loved me, and 


that he wanted me to be happy all my life, and 
that an old head and a young one together 
were lots better than a young one alone. Any- 
way I promised, and I’ve got to keep it—if 
possibly can.” 

“How about your mother?” 

“Don’t you breathe a word of it, but I 
strongly suspect that mother had a great deal 
to do with picking out the girls for the boys. I 
don’t think the boys realized it, but I suspect 
that Dad did, and that’s one reason he wants 
to manage my love affair. Father’s no be: 
liever in monopoly—for other people.” 

“So instead of working in the usual way, 
we’ve got to work backward. We have the 
answer and have to find the problem.” 

“And the problem is Dad. Here we are, and 
there’s mother.” 

The elderly woman on the train had not 
perhaps she was Eve's 
aunt. 


VE disappeared and came back glorious ina 
black gown. Father Preston did not show 
himself until dinner-time, and then was not 
radiating happiness. He remembered John 
but not with much enthusiasm. 

“We could have won that suit,” he said. 
“Another crowd got a verdict in full on ex- 
actly the same thing.” 

“That was before a jury. The higher courts 
will probably send it back for a new trial.” 

“Humph,” grunted Caleb. “ Bad business, 
law—and lawyers. too.” 

Evelyn flashed a distress signal at John. 


| They mustn’t make Dad any crosser than he 


was. Therefore John, being a diplomat, 


| switched to a pleasant topic. 


“Did you play golf today, sir?” he asked. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Preston and stopped. No- 
body said anything for a minute or two, and 
then Mr. Preston said, “Outrageous!” and 


| silence again settled down upon them. Evelyn 
| Wigwagged John to try another tack, but while 


he was thinking up a new subject Mr. Preston 
spoke again. “Positively outrageous! It was 


| bad enough to have to play with that gallery in 


the way all afternoon, but even so I made 


| seventeen holes in ninety-two, which left mea 


seven for the last hole to beat one hundred. 
Seven, sir, and I have often made that hole in 
six. -I made an excellent drive and an equally 
good brassie, but my third was sliced a little 
—not much, but just enough to roll into the 
trap beside the green. Ordinarily it is not a 


| difficult trap to get out of, so I figured that J 


would be on the green in four, and with the 
customary three putts I would get my seven 
and therefore a ninety-nine. Would you be- 
lieve it, some ignorant, careless fool had for- 
gotten to fill up his heel prints? My ball was 
in one of them and practically unplayable. It 
took me two to get on the green, and I made 
an eight instead of a seven, thus getting an even 
hundred again. That makes fifty-four times! 


| have done that, and I have never had a ninety- 


nine, one under par, not once.” 
Caleb Preston attacked his strawberry short- 


| cake viciously. 


After dinner Evelyn and John wandered 


| away where they would not disturb the family. 


‘Look here, girl,” he said, ‘why not go t 


| your father and break the news? He’s feeling 
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fine, he’s had a bully dinner, and he’s smoking 
a big fat cigar and hasn’t a trouble in the 
world. 1f you asked him to say ‘yes’ for you, 
he couldn’t resist; you’re the most perfect 
creature in the world. Look at me.” 

She faced him, took a hand in each of hers, 
and leaned back, smiling at him. She surely 

the sweetest, most beautiful girl in the 
world. “I’d love to, John dear,” she said, “but 

u can’t ever do anything with father on his 
hundred days. He is absolutely impossible.” 

«Do you mean to say that we’ve got to wait 
till your father breaks a hundred before we 
can ask him?” 

“J’m afraid we must, to be absolutely safe.” 

“But such a thing is ridiculous.” 

“Remember my promise, and if father ever 
says ‘NO,’ nothing in heaven or on earth can 
make him change his mind. We must be 
awfully careful, John.” i 

“Do you suppose if I coached him I could 
make him play better?” 

“Perhaps you could, but he has taken les- 
sons from a dozen professionals.” 

“Jt wouldn’t do any harm to try. 
lay?” 

“Oh, yes, 1 can beat father easily.” 

“Suppose we ask him to play tomorrow 
morning.” 

“Suppose we do.” 

They did play, and John knew that all the 
lessons in the world wouldn’t do Caleb Preston 
the slightest good. His form was fixed for 
good and all, and the only change in it would 
be the slow weakening of his strokes as the 
years sapped his strength. But John was re- 
sourceful. He looked over Mr. Preston’s clubs 
and found that his wooden ones were very 
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but an expert. By diplomacy that was mag- 
nificent, he got Caleb to try a driver and a 
spoon which kept the ball off the ground and 
added distance to each shot. 

Evelyn was wildly enthusiastic. ‘Oh, 
John,” she cried, “it will come; it must come. 
And when it does, we shall be waiting, ready, 
and then every one will know how happy weare.”’ 










HERE were very few minutes in that 
week that John and Evelyn did not spend 
together. He took her to see his mother. 

“Suppose mother did not approve of you,” 
hesaid. ‘It wouldn’t be worth while bothering 
with your father, would it?” 

“Oh, John, wouldn’t it be terrible! 
you promised your mother, too?” 

“No, but such a promise is always taken for 
granted between mother and_ son.” 

“Tt isn’t! Father is our only trouble.” 

They confided in Mrs. Cobb, and the smile 
that spread over that lady’s face when she 
heard their story, and saw the girl, and heard 
her speak, was more answer than they needed. 

The last Saturday of June came and with it 
a medal play tournament at Wheatley. Caleb 
Preston did not play in club tournaments as a 
tule, but his game had been going so well that 
he thought he’d play in this one. He had had 
very hard luck in a couple of rounds, or he cer- 
tainly would have beaten that hundred; the 
day was calm, the greens perfect, the fairway 
fast—ideal conditions for low scoring. 

Caleb made the miraculous score of ninety- 
five. For ten years or more he had struggled 
‘or a ninety-nine and then—this. He tried to 
appear indifferent, he tried not to laugh and 
strut, he tried to behave as befitted a dignified 
man of fifty, and failed. He took his usual 
Scotch, but instead of stopping there, had an- 
other, which killed reserve. He talked, he 
danced, he laughed, and the clans gathered 
about him, celebrating with him. 

John came in with a seventy-five and found 
Evelyn waiting for him on the eighteenth 
green. 

“Come, dearest, come quick,” she whis- 
pered. “Father has made a ninety-five, and if 
We can only get him away from inside,” she 
waved her hand in the direction of the men’s 
quarters, “he'll not only say ‘yes,’ but he'll | 
give us a million dollars for our engagement 
present,” 
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light and very straight-faced, no clubs for any | 















































No. 525 


The ‘‘Sentry.”"’ She who 
wears this smari-lcoking, 
soft glazed kid boot with 
the wonderful - bending 
sole will find service 
pleasant at any “post” 
















No. 337 


The * Solace.” Truly i! 
is a solace to the woman 
busied with the things of 
today—to have, from 
morning until night, the 
comfort of these trim- 
looking, soft glazed kid 
oxfords 


















So smart, so shapely, 
—you wonder at 
their perfect comfort! 


Thesharpest eye could not discern the 
comfort the supremely smart Red Cross 
Shoe conceals. Only the graceful step 
of the wearer betrays it! 


\ 


Chic, modish, with every smart new 
line—women discover with surprise that 
such a shoe can be comfortable, too. 
Learn today how you can save leather 
for the country and money for yourself 
by letting your smartest shoes and those 
you cherish for their comfort be one 
and the same pair! 

See these and other models at your dealer’s— 
cach the standard of value at its price. Write 
for “Footwear Style—Without Extravagance’— 
scnt without charge. Illustrates and describes 
the ccrrect models in all materials. Address 
THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO., 520 Dan- 


dridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Look: for this PA Sk 
d. k ‘Bends witn your foot” 
pay Bt ty @ NS 
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The ‘‘Mandalay.” 
Add to the beauty 
of these graceful 


color—a vamp of 


with a top of kidin 
the soft field-mouse 
brown shade. Tha! 
is the “ Mandalay" 


i No. 531 


The * Fawnpfeld."’ You can hax 
either the popular grey kid vamp and 
ercy buck top, or field-mouse kid vam p 
and fawn buck top—that beauttful 
combination—for this clever new boo! 


No.536 


Tne‘'Lorraine.” When you see the 
graceful lines of this unusual new 
bcot, il will be sim ply a matter of which 
to take—dark brown or grey kid, 
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The New York Military 
Academy at Cornwall- 
on-Hudson is equipped 
with — 


ONLIWON HYGIENE 
& 


| Oe 28 8 o8 8 ae 


This famous Military Academy is just one of the 
many institutions, such as Military Schools, Public 
and Private Schools, Hospitals, Sanitariums; Railroad 
Terminals and Manufacturing Plants engaged in mak- 
ing war materials, whose Toilets are equipped with— 


ONLIWON 


ONLIWON HYGIENE is the combination of an interfolded package 
of [sanitary sheets of toilet paper and a handsome cabinet which protects 
each sheet from dust and germs, serves just two sheets at a time and 


PREVENTS WASTE. 


ONLIWON Toilet Paper is of fine quality but moderate in price— 
made of the highest grade material —1,000 soft, firm, full-sized sheets, cut 
and folded by machines in an inconceivably small package — reaches you 
untouched and uncontaminated. 


ONLIWON Cabinets are handsome fixtures that will add to the attrac- 
tiveness of your toilet and are so simple that not a minute is required to 
insert the ONLIWON package. They are very durable— use cannot 
injure them — no knobs to turn — nothing to get out of order. 


They will not mar your walls or woodwork. 
No new holes to bore. You, yourself, can re- 
place the old, unsightly fixtures, quickly — easily. 


A. P.W. PAPER COMPANY 
1271 Broadway 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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% The Dietz Rinsing Plug HANDY 
is a new laun device which G & U E TUBES 
lets you rinse clothes in fresh, 
clean, running water. Alk soap A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, 
rinses out. The clothes come 
white. Descriptive leafl:t. The 
Plug is unbreakable and fis any 

standard stationary tub. Indispensable—if you 

own a water-power washer; it rinses with the waste- 

water from the motor! Price only $2. Money 


also 
instantly returned if not perfectly satisfied. You 
will like it. It works? Saves time—labor—money! 4 ie N 
THE DIETZ MFG. CO. 
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Cincinnati THE PERMANENT 


Every home laundry should have one! | N K 
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Par One Hundred 


It took a long time for John to get Caleb 
Preston out in the open where Evelyn could 
talk to him, and a longer time to separate him 
from the faithful who followed him to the club. 
house steps, but he was in John’s car at last 
and the engine was whirring. 

“Mr. Preston, Mr. Preston.” A boy in uni- 
form came through the door. 

“Yes, here I am, here I am. What yoy 
want, son?” 

“Mr. Fahnestock wants to know whether he 
can speak to you a moment, sir, in the com- 
mittee room?” 

“Certainly! certainly! Be there right away. 

Nice fellow, Fancy Socks. Be right back, chil- 
dren, right back.” 
{@Caleb came back, not the Caleb that had 
left them, but a sour, cold, cross, tyrannical, 
fighting-mad Caleb. “Outrageous!” he 
screamed. “Outrageous! I'll resign; yes, sir, 
I'll resign this very night!” 

“Why, father, what has happened?” 

“Happened! Who ever Sond of such a 
thing? That idiot Fahnestock has thrown out 
my score; says it doesn’t count, I’m disquali- 
fied. As though I cared about his old cup! 
Says I dropped on the near side of the pond on 
the sixteenth when I should have dropped on 
the far side. Preposterous! Says that not 
only my ninety-five doesn’t count, but I can’t 
count anything. Says I’m disqualified, can’t 
even count it a ninety-nine. Says you win the 
cup, young man. I’m going to resign, yes, re- 
sign! Take me home. I’ll have nothing more 
to do with any of ’em!”’ 


TH EY took him home, and John saw Evelyn’s 

slender pink finger on her lips ordering 
silence. The storm passed, and slowly justice 
prevailed in Caleb Preston’s heart. His temper 
didn’t improve any, but he admitted that rules 
were rules, reconsidered his statements about 
resigning, and by Monday morning took up the 
task again. He achieved five scores over one 
hundred and three, but he also achieved re- 
newed determination. The Fourth of July 
came and with it another club tournament in 
the morning. John played, and this time fin- 
ished before Caleb Preston. Evelyn was wait- 
ing for him at the club-house. 

“How’s father getting along?” she said. 

“T don’t know; he’s behind me somewhere. 
Let’s go and see.” 

They found him on the seventeenth tee 
adding up his score. 

“T’ve got it! I’ve got it! I’m only eighty- 
five to here. That gives me two sevens for a 
ninety-nine; par for each hole is six. I’m going 
to get it this time! Here, keep the card.” 

They followed him. He made the seventeenth 
hole in six, total ninety-one with one to play. He 
made the home hole in six, total ninety-seven. It 
wasdone! “Can’t get me this time; everything 
shipshape and according to Hoyle. Yes, sirree!” 

“Father, please, I want to speak to you justa 


minute.” 


“What’s that, what’s that?” r 
“T want to ask you something very serious. 


| Come over here out of the way.” 


“Certainly, my child. Nothing wrong?” 

“Oh, no! Come!” She led him behind the 
mounds back of the green, waving to John, be- 
hind her father’s back, to follow. “Father,” she 
said, “I want to marry John. May I, please? 
You see, I have remembered my promise.” 

“What’s this? You want to marry John‘ 
Who’s John?” 

“Why—John, of course—this John.” 

“Of course, of course. Nice boy, very nice 
boy, like him very much. Lots of brains, 
steady too, know all about him.” 

“Then I may marry him, father?” 

“Marry him? Certainly you may marty 
him; best thing in the world for both of you. 
Mother and I’ve talked it all over, saw It com- 
ing. You’re getting a good girl, young man; 
see that you appreciate her. Now l’ve got to 
run along. Got to see Fahnestock. No mis 
take this time, no sir—ninety-seven. Who 
would have thought it! Ninety-seven, ho, 
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ho!’ And Caleb Preston went around the 
mounds and walked toward the club-house. 

ohn took [velyn in his arms and kissed her 
once, and then said, “Come quick—run! 4 

She ran, guided by John, asking as she ran 
what it was all about. , ey 

“Never mind. V’ll explain. Fly!” 

He helped her into his car, threw on the 

wer, and they sped away. : 

“John dear, what are you doing? : ; 

«Where’s the nearest minister, or judge, or 
alderman, or anybody who can marry us?” 

“But we're not going to be married today!” 

“Wesurely are. I’m taking no chances. We 
can be married again later with all the trim- 
mins.” . ‘ 

“But father has given his consent.” 

“That’s just the point. He may change his 

‘i a 
What on earth would make him change his 
mind?” 

“That score of his.” 

“The ninety-seven?”’ 

“Ninety-seven nothing! He forgot to put 
down his score for the sixteenth.” 

“The pond hole?” 

“Yes, he made a three there, and the score 
was a hundred, not ninety-seven.” 

“A hundred! Exactly par again! Oh, John, 
hurry!” 


Peppers and Garlic 
(Continued from page 63) 

ste toextreme thinness in a sinzle big sheet, 
floured heavily. Ifa noodle cutter is obtain- | 
able, cut the paste into long, thin strips; if 
not, roll the sheet up carefully on itself, like 
a jelly roll, taking care‘to fold it as com- 
pactly as possible. The roll is then cut across 
in fine sections, the result being the long, 
floury, spaghetti strings. Usually these are 
laid out to dry for an hour or so on paper, 
though they may be cooked at once in boil- 
ing, salted water for fifteen minutes. They 
are then lifted out, drained, and arranged on 
a platter with spaghetti gravy thoroughly 
mixed through them and a thick sprinkling 
of grated cheese covering them. 

Spaghetti gravy is made in thé following 
manner. Cut one pound of chuck steak into 
one-inch cubes. Brown the meat in one cupful 
of oil together with two medium-sized onions 
chopped fine, and three teaspoonfuls of 
chopped garlic. Add one quart of canned or 
fresh tomatoes, two teaspoonfuls chopped 
parsley, one teaspoonful each of thyme and 
sweet basil, together with one tablespoonful 
of salt and one-quarter teaspoonful of pepper. 
Cover and allow the mixture to simmer for 
three hours, adding one quart of water at the 
end of the second hour. Just before serving, 
remove the meat and pour the gravy around 
and over the spaghetti. Sprinkle one cupful 
of grated cheese over the top of the spaghetti. 
This is the Italian meal. The nutritive value 
of flour, eggs, meat, oil, tomatoes, and cheese 
have been combined with the piquancy of the 
herbs and spices. 

Another simple dish that may be used for a 
meal is the following of rice, greens or string- 
beans, eggs, and cheese. Combine two cupfuls 
of cooked rice with two quarts of cooked greens | 
or string-beans chopped fine. Beat six eggs| 
until light and add to the mixture, together 
with two medium-sized onions diced fine, two 
teaspoonfuls diced parsley, and one teaspoonful 
each of thyme and sweet ‘asil. Spread in a 
buttered, shallow pan one inch deep and bake 
in the oven until brown. This is delicious 
served hot or cold. Cut into squares. Any 
left-over may be used for a sandwich filling. 

Stuffed squash is a new and tasty dish. 
Boil small, tender squashes, whole and un- 
Peeled, until they are just soft but not done. 

rain and cut in two lengthwise. Hollow 
out the seeds and to these add for each squash 
one-half teaspoonful of oil, one beaten egg, 
one teaspoonful grated cheese, one teaspoonful 
salt, one-half teaspoonful of grated onion, 
thyme, and sweet basil. Refill the squashes, 





sprinkle cheese on top, and bake until brown | 
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(Continued from page 46) 


things better? Mildred might rather be unep. 
lightened and happy than desolately know all 
People who thought the truth always should be 
told didn’t always figure out just where the 
truth was going to leave the person who was 
being blessed with it. 

But one day he had a jolt—a jolt which mud. 
dled him all up again. His mother was ill, and 
when he came home that afternoon he found 
Mildred there, as his mother laughingly put it, 
“cheering the bedridden.” 

He wasn’t bedridden, but he was cheered. 
Mildred was more as she used to be, and as she 
was leaving, she very pleasantly astonished 
him by proposing that he walk home with her. 

But they got along less well alone. There 
were pauses. Soon they were making talk. 
He saw that Mildred was troubled about 
something. Finally she came right out with it, 

“Walter,” she asked, “what’s the matter 
between you and Johnnie?” 

He couldn’t for the life of him think what to 
do, so he did a stupid thing that enraged Mil- 
dred. “The matter between me and John- 
nie?” he inquired, as if surprised that any one 
should ask such a question. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Mildred 
cried then. “The idea of trying to pretend! 
I tell you, you’ve changed, Walter. You used 
to be simple, and frank, and sincere.” 

He supposed he was to infer that he was no 
longer any of those desirable things. It was 
rather amusing, he reflected without amuse- 
ment, that Johnnie’s misdeeds should be de- 
stroying his character. 

Mildred seemed to feel she wasn’t doing what 
she had wanted to do, so more gently she began: 
““We’ve all been friends such a long time. Why 
do Johnnie and I have to lose your friendship 
because we’ve fallen in love with each other?” 

“You haven’t lost my friendship,” he said. 

“Pretty distant friendship it’s been this 
winter,” she laughed in a hurt way. Suddenly 
she looked at him very earnestly. “Walter,” 
she asked, “is anything wrong?” 

It was straight from her to him, and she was 
again the girl who had sat close to him the 
night her mother died. Again she count- 
ed-on him. And all the things he had felt 
about not interfering were now as unreal and 
trumped up as the scruples of people who felt 
it their duty to interfere had seemed trumped 
up. This holding back wasn’t the straight and 
simple thing. Mildred felt something wrong. 
If she felt it, wasn’t it there? Wasn’t it absurd 
to think a man could seem what he wasn’t, and 
that over this would fall no shadow of what 
he was? 





N this moment, which her directness had 

cleared of all false things, that shadow fell 
between them, and he didn’t know any way of 
pretending it wasn’t there. So it was a long 
moment of pause, and he had not denied that 
something was wrong. The troubled look 
deepened in Mildred’s eyes. Suddenly it was 
as if the shadow took life. They had come toa 
halt right by one of the subway stations. 
Johnnie came running up the stairs from 4 
down-town train. They were standing there as 
if waiting for him. ; 

He started to say “Hello,” but saw thelr 
faces and didn’t say it. Instead of speaking, he 
merely joined their pause, that pause in which 
fears and facts not spoken took form and life. 
Suddenly, her voice taut, Mildred said, “I'll 
leave you two together,” and turned toward 
home. They watched her go from them very 
tast, her head down. - 

Still they stood there. Then, as if by com- 
mon consent—or, rather, by common compul- 
sion—they looked at each other. And as they 
looked at each other, they both looked at that 
night they had faced death together. And each 
| knew the other was looking at it. All their lit- 
tle evasions seemed paltry things belore this 
force which made them look at what they had 
| tried to ignore. 
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It was Johnnie who broke from it first. 
“Mildred told me you wanted to marry her 

ourself!” he cried, and everything about him 
was like a man fighting for his life and not going 
to let anything stand between. Once before 
Walter had seen him just like this. 

And as if knowing he was a second time being 
like that, Johnnie suddenly rushed away, 
across the wide street, and Walter was left 
alone, standing just where Mildred had 
stopped him with her question, “Is anything 

* ld 

Nat morning it seemed to him things were 
about as wrong as they could be, for he got one 
of those big, stiff envelops that invite you to a 
wedding. He opened it to find he was being 
asked to attend the marriage of Mildred Howe 
to John Richards. Tt came in the earliest mail. 
He felt sure it was after the invitations had 
been posted that Mildred impulsively came 
to see his mother and him, as if—oh, he didn’t 
know just what, but certainly as if something 
had turned her to them, as if, having stepped, 
she was afraid of the step she had taken. 


A WEEK went by, and nothing happened. 
It seemed now it was “up tothem.” It 
had been opened up; he had not denied that 
there was something there. And when he 
didn’t hear, he decided that they had had it 
out between themselves. He hoped so. He 
didn’t see why he need be brought into it 
again. But he hated to hear the phone ring or 
to get his letters. And each day, when nothing 
happened, he reassured himself that Mildred 
and Johnnie had fixed it up themselves. He 
grimly told himself that everything must be all 
right, for the invitations had not been re- | 
called. 





But one night he sat near them at the 
opera, and as he watched their faces he knew 
that they hadn’t fixed it up between them- 
selves. Mildred’s eyes met his, and for a mo- 
ment it was as if the people in between weren’t 
there. It was not that her eyes called to him. 
They said rather: “‘Let me alone. I don’t 
want to know.” Quite plainly the hard 
brightness of her eyes said that before she 
turned with determined gaiety to the people 
with her. This gave him the worst hour he had | 
had about the whole thing, for how could there | 
be any security to happiness which had to 
hedge itself in like that? 

During the last intermission he acted upon 
an impulse and went over and joined their 
party. He wanted, just by being there, to as- 
sure Mildred that he was her friend and that 
he wanted her to be happy. But a queer thing 
happened. As he sat with them, it was not 
Mildred he wanted ’to reach through silence. 
It was Johnnie. He wanted, very simply and 
with an intensity he did not understand, to | 
give Johnnie his self-respect as he had once 
given him his life. He did not know how 
to do it, and so he said nothing, but in 
silence sat there wanting to do it. 

Afterward he wondered if his wish might not 
have found its way through the silence. At | 
any rate, about noon next day he got this 
telegram: 

“Walter: Be at Mildred’s at five today. | 
Important. Do not fail me. ea 

al 2 R.” 

All afternoon he tried not to think of it. 
He did a furious lot of work, trying to keep his 
mind engaged. But he heard it strike four, and 
then four-thirty, and after that there was no 
putting it off. 

the way up-town, the old irritation at 
Johnnie came back. What was Johnnie letting 

Im in for? What business had he dragging 
him in like this, without asking if he might? 
He kept this irritation active; it wasn’t so bad 
— deep dread he didn’t want to know was 

re. 

Mildred was alone. She had tea things out. 

at struck him as funny, and he was so 
A he almost laughed. But he didn’t feel 

ike laughing after he’d been with Mildred a 
Moment. 
as he had tried to 
with a petty grievance. 
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reveals itself, in they go 


to the other rooms. That’s the common sense 


economy of them. 
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tory where water power saves coal. Eighty per 
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“* Johnnie’ll be along in a minute or two,” she 
said in just a little too careful a voice. She did 
some things at the tea-table. “He thought jt 
would be nice for us three to have a little visit 
together.” She looked up at Walter with q 
smile. But it was so strange, that smile it 
only seemed to light the fear in her eyes, 

“And so it will,” said Walter stoutly, 

Abruptly Mildred inquired for his mother 
and while they were still speaking of her 
Johnnie came in. ; P 

After that there was no pretending, for 
Johnnie had stopped pretending. It was as if 
a light which had been thrown on him had been 
shifted, cruelly shifted, and without that witch. 
ery of right lighting he looked the person who 
had done what he did. Mildred took a step 
toward him, then moved back. 

There were no preliminaries. 

“Walter,” said Johnnie, in a simple, tired 
way, “will you tell Mildred what happened the 
nicht the Alsitania went down?” 

Walter jumped up angrily, glad to be angry, 
“Indeed I will not!” he cried and moved 
toward the au 

- C “Then I'll have to do it,” said Johnnie, and 

let his head rest in his hands a moment, as if 

This an Not Happen oe Ppa Dat it. M Sit — Walter ” he 

“ae ° ) said, not looking at him, and with an indif- 

When “Silver Lake A Braided Sash Cord’ Is Used fescmen eieivad sadihamnennes. = 
Walter looked at Mildred once. then didn’t 
look at her again while Johnnie was speaking. 
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it as standard in braided cord specifications for over 40 years. This Government approval is raft that was full They told him they 
based solely on merit. Home owners who have experienced the inconvenience of broken sash 3 . ‘ ¥ =“ : 
cord will appreciate the wearing qualities of Silver Lake. couldn’t take on another. He looked around; 
The same skilled labor and modern factory manufactures ‘‘Silver Lake Clothes Line.” Its there was nothing else near. He seemed very 
solid braided, pure white cotton gives clothes pins a firm grip, and gives the line strength that tired. He waited a moment, then said ‘Good 
keeps it from breaking in the wind under a heavy wash. s a ’ . 
luck!’ and swam away. 


SILVER LAKE CO., 308 Nevada Street, Newtonville, Mass. He paused, as if thinking about that man. 


: “The people on the raft told the story after the 
ates ace “Silver Lake - NOTE. , Builders. archi- Capt. G. L. Smith had picked us up. They 
Sroided Seek Cor ? tects, dealers and didn’t know who the man was. I don’t know 


t wy tadice 9 Pere ~ Name starnped indelibly on every foot) ' lati . sa 
rise = ' ay building ether what became of him.” Another pause. “I 
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Where sash cords run easily and smoothly, without troublesome kinks and 
without breaks, there you will find ‘‘Silver Lake’? dependably serving. 


giving information ‘ ; Mw | — > 3s 
itil ae hs, { - home, factory, garage, suppose he died. 


on the Silver Lake 
line of products for- or bungalow, are urged A maid came into an adjoining room and put 


warded to those in- to write for detailed in- e 
terested. formation on Sash Cord. a package on a table full of wedding presents. 
They watched her and waited till she went out. 

“So much for what I didn’t do,” Johnnie 

said then. ‘What I did was about like this. 

Correct me, Walter, if I get it mixed. Walter 

and I were on the ship till almost the last. 


Th°aPt I~ c/ — — ¥ Then we had to jump, and we swam away, not 
; to get pulled down. There was no one to pick 


DISH PAN \ us up. The fast swimming tired me. I ex- 


FITS THE SINK \po Te pected to die.” There came into his voice 
eCANT SCRATCH : the first feeling it had disclosed. ‘Then we 
saw something that had been thrown from 
, The prt rng ya sensibly designed and] the ship. A table. We got to it—I was first. 
ongest wearing ishpan you ever saw. ts . . ae a 
Not like the old round “wobbly” pan wih| It was light. I—I thought it was only good 
broken edges that cut the fingers and tear| for one of us. So, as Walter was about to take 
eRe hold, I—” 
The Amico Dishpan fits right into your sink chia 7 ° i i 
Rubber feet prevent scratching. Dirty water runs Again Walter jumped up. “I’ve had enough 
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helooked at Mildred, and by the woe of her face 
he measured her love for Johnnie, He couldn’t 
jeave her to those silences, silences which 
judged and damned and in which the bright 
thing that held the chance for further living 
seemed pulled down to be destroyed. 

But what todo? And then his mind did it— 
pgoke from those places too worn down for 
fresh thinking into the queer new paths, tan- 
gled, twisting paths that led from old judg- 
ments to new questionings. But his answer to 
that was to fise and take his hat from the table 
near him. Guide another where he did not 
know the way himself? He could not. And 


why should he? He wanted nothing but to get | 


away. He hada right to get away. But again 
he looked at Mildred, the girl who came and 
sat close to him the night her mother died. 


“MELDRE D,”’ he began, very quietly, “mo- 
ments of great danger are queer things. 
They’re not atall as you would think they’d be.” 
She looked at him, surprised at his tone but 
too desolate to care. 
“ And the interesting thing about it,” Walter 
went on, “is that they affect one person in one 


way, and another in quite another way. And | 
I’m not sure that the way which results in the | 


thing we call courage is necessarily—the finer 
way.” 

Johnnie laughed. 

Walter turned on him, angry at being 
scofied at. But anger died as he saw the eyes 


of the man who had laughed, and more than | 
ever he wanted to get away. To sit in the | 


presence of shame—it made one sick. But 
just because it was so awful to be with humilia- 
tion, he couldn’t bring himself to go away leav- 
ingitthere. It was a strange moment of mixed 
feeling, of resentment toward the responsibility 
he didn’t want to assume and couldn’t disclaim. 
This made his voice irritable as he broke out at 
Mildred: 

“You talk about a brave man. You talk 
about a coward. How do you know who’s a 
brave man and who’s a coward? Can’t you see 
that your courage in letting a thing go has to be 
measured by the hold that thing has upon you? 
Has to be measured by the hold that thing has 
upon you at the moment?” 

More quietly he went on: “ Many men who 
face death aren’t really in life. The spirit of 
mercy does something to the imagination. 
But there are imaginations which’”—he 
laughed a little——‘‘which don’t take the 
anesthetic.” 

Now he went slowly, feeling his way: “With 
me—connections cut. Isolated moment. But 
it wasn’t for Johnnie. Life got through—broke 
its opening—flooded the moment of death with 
a terrible sense of the beauty of life.” Eagerly 
he turned to Mildred. “Don’t you see? Life 
had him.” 

They were both looking at him now. They 
were clinging to him. Suddenly he wanted to 
shake them off. He turned his back to them, 
not wanting to see that their hope lay through 
him, telling himself he had been fair now, had 
done enough. For this, at least, was not an 
isolated moment with Walter. He knew that 
he was outside the things for which he was com- 
pelled to speak. Why should those things have 
this authority over him when they left him 
out? He picked up a paper-weight. It was a 
cat, a comfortably settled cat. He wanted to 
laugh. He pushed the thing back. He said 
to himself petulantly, “Let some one else 
speak.” And yet, standing with his back 
to them and looking at the silly eyes of the 
bronze cat, he saw Mildred’s eyes—love hurt 
and asking to be helped. 

He turned. He looked at Johnnie. It 
Wasn't just Johnnie. Life hung its bright head. 
It was love of living which was ashamed; that 
gay, buoyant, charming thing was like a child 
left out in the cold. 
dr Can’t you see,” Walter began anew to Mil- 

ed, “that the beautiful things in us may 
make us do the thing in which there seems no 
beauty? What have you cared for in Johnnie? 
magination—sensitiveness. You’ve cared for 

Salety and gentleness, his charming re- 
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sponse to life. You’ve cared for the very hol 
| life has upon him. Well, then, you’ve got to 
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A, over the land the lads and Iassies will 


soon be trooping back to school. 


All over the land mothers are dressing the 
school boys in Kaynee Blouses and Shirts 
and the younger lads in Kaynee Wash Suits 
and Rompers. They know from real exper- 
ience that the children look their best and 
neatest in Kaynee wash garments. 


All over the land shops are conveniently 
located which recommend that mothers ask 
the clerk for Kaynee garments. 


There is a booklet awaiting mothers who 





stand for those things. And it’s stupid,” he 


| went on, with a new flame of anger, “to Judge 


a whole life by a—by a moment that’s standj 
on its head! Why should a moment of Panic 
be more determining than any other moment? 


| Let me tell you something, Mildred. Johnnie 


would seem to have failed me as a friend that 
night. I don’t think he failed me so badly as 
you failed me this winter. Why should you 
pick out that moment and say Johnnie wasn’t 
beautiful in friendship when all winter long, 
through thousands of usual moments, yoy 
haven’t been beautitul in friendship? Did you 
care to keep me—care enough to make an ef. 


| fort to understand? Before you judge Johnnie, 


look at yourself. Did you—give me a chance? 

‘And that other thing you’re thinking,” he 
hurried on, for his voice had choked up and he 
had to get through—‘“‘ that Johnnie was a fraud. 
So he was. Most creative people are what you 
might call frauds. They build up a thing, and 
that thing is real to them—and they love it. 
It wasn’t a bit hard for Johnnie to feel he was 
that man—and to go a long way toward becom- 
ing him. So—oh, facts are limiting and stupid, 
and only feeling is real,” he concluded irritably. 

But facts, it seemed, weren’t so easily talked 
away. Perhaps he couldn’t talk them away, 
and he didn’t know that he was going to stand 
there all night trying! He was going, but be- 
fore he went he had one thing to say. “Mil 
dred,” he said, “I think what Johnnie did this 


request “Well Suited.” 4 aoe afternoon braver than anything done the night 
7 | the Alsitania went down.” He was going to 
say more, but had an instinct to leave it for her 
to see herself. He gave it its chance in the si- 
lence that followed before he said “Goodby” 
and moved to the door. From the door, he 
said, “Good luck.” 

Johnnie rose. “I'll go,” he said. “You— 
you stay with Mildred a while. Mildred,” he 
said, simply as could be, “don’t you see 
you’d better marry Walter? Don’t you see 
what an awfully decent sort he is?” 

He tried to smile. And in that moment he 
was just a child from whom everything he 
loves has been taken, a brave child, trying to 
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Sisters 
(Continued from page 32) 

“All right, you write and ask him!” Martin 

good-naturedly. . : 

Cherry was surprised at his attitude, but 
grateful more than surprised. “Not cross, 
Mart?” she asked. 

“Not the least in the world!” he answered. 

“Because I truly believe that we’d both 
be happier,” she said hesitatingly. 

Martin did not answer. 

The next day she sat down to write to her 
father. The house was still. Red Creek was 
awakening in the heavenly October coolness; 
children chattered on the way to school; the 
mornings and evenings were crisp and sharp. 
Cherry stared out at a field of stubble bathed 
in soft sunshine. The hills were only a shade 
deeper than the pale sky. Along the road 
back of the house a lumber-wagon rattled, 
the thin bay horses trotting joyously in harness. 
Pink and white cosmos, pallid on clouds of 
frail, bushy green, were banked in the shade 
of the wood-shed. 

She meditated, with a troubled brow. Her 
letter was unexpectedly hard to compose. 
She could not take a bright and simple tone, 
asking her father to rejoice in her home-coming. 
Somehow the matter persisted in growing 
heavy, and the words twisted themselves about 
into ugly and selfish sounds. Cherry was 
young, but even to her youth the words and 
phrases, “misunderstood” and “uncongenial,” 
the “friendly parting before any bitterness 
creeps in,” and the “free to decide our lives 
in some happier and wiser way,” rang false. 
Pauline had been divorced a few years ago, 
and the only thing that Cherry disliked in her 
friend was her cold and resentful references to 
her first husband. 

No, she couldn’t be a divorced woman. It 
was all spoiled, the innocent past and the 
fu‘ure; there was no way out. She gave up 
th: attempt at a letter and began to annoy 
Martin with talk of a visit home again. 

“You were there six months ago,” Martin 
reminded her. 

“Eight months ago, Mart.” 

“What do you want to go for?” 

“Oh, just—just—’’ Cherry’s irrepressible 
tears angered her almost as much as they did 
Martin. “I think they’d like me to,” she 
faltered. 

“Go if you want to,” he said, but she knew | 
she could not go on that word. 

“That's it,” she said at last to herself in | 
one of her solitary hours. ‘I’m married, and | 
this is marriage. For the rest of my life it’ll 
be Mart an] I, Mart and I, in everything. 
For richer for poorer, for better for worse, 
that’s marriage. He doesn’t beat me, and 
we have enough money, and perhaps there are 
a lot of other women worse off than I am. 
But it’s—it’s funny.”’ 


IX 


N January, however, he came home one | 

noon to find her hatted and wrapped to ge. | 
_ “Oh, Mart—it’s Daddy!” she said. “He’s 
ill. I’ve got to see him. He’s awtully ill.” 

“Telegram?” asked Martin, not particularly 
pleased but not unsympathetic either. 7 
_For answer she gave him the yellow paper 
that was wet with her tears. “Dad ill,’ he 
read. “Don’t worry. Come if you can. Alix.” 

“T'll bet it’s a put-up job between you and 
Alix, Martin said, in indulgent suspicion. 

Her indignant glance sobered him; he hastily 
‘ranged money matters, and that night she 
Sot off the train in the dark wetness of the 
valley and Was met by a rush of cool and 
‘Tagrant air. It was too late to see the moun- 
the lights were twinkling everywhere in 
the dark trees. Cherry got a driver, rattled 
and jerked up to the house in a surrey, and 
Jumped out, her heart almost suffocating ber. 
per ged flying to the door; the old lamp- 
randy oe odor of wood smoke poured 

zi. there was no need for words; they 

urst Into tears and clung together. 
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Sisters 


An hour later, Cherry, feeling as if she Were 
not the same woman who had awakened ; 
Red Creek that same morning and got Martin’ 
eggs and coffee ready, crept into her father 
room. Alix had warned her to be quie 
but at the sight of the majestic old gray head 
and the fine old hands clasped together on the 
sheet, her self-control forsook her entire} 
and she began to cry again. % 

The nurse looked at her disapprovingly 
but after all it made little difference. Docto, 
Strickland roused only once again, and that was 
many hours later. Cherry and Alix were 
still keeping their vigil; Cherry, worn oyt 
had been dozing; the nurse was resting on g 
couch in the next room. 

Suddenly both daughters were wide-awake 
at the sound of the hoarse yet familiar voice 
Alix fell on her knees and caught the cold and 
wandering hand. 

“What is it, darling?” The old half-joking 
maternal manner was all in earnest now, 

“Peter?” he said thickly. 

“Peter’s in China, dear. You remember 
that Peter was to go around the world? Yoy 
remember that, Dad?” 

“In the ‘Travels with a Donkey,’” he said 
rationally. 

The girls looked at each other dubiously, 
» “We all read that together,” Alix encouraged 
him. 

“No,” he said musingly. They thought he 
slept again, but he presently added, “Some- 
where in Matthew—no, in Mark. Mark is 


. {the human one; Mark was as human as his 
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| Master.” 


“Shall I read you from Mark?” Alix asked, 
as his voice sank again. A shabby old Bible 
always stood at her father’s bedside. She 
reached for it and, making a desperate effort 
to steady her voice, began to read. The 
place was marked by an old letter and opened 
at the chapter he seemed to desire, for as she 
read, he seemed to be drinking in the words. 


ym |Once they heard him whisper “Wonderful!” 


Cherry got up on the bed and took the splendid, 
dying head in her arms, the murky winter 
dawn crept in, and the lamp burned sickly 
in the daylight. Hong could be heard stirring; 
Alix closed the book and extinguished the lamp. 
Cherry did not move. 

“Charity!” the old man said presently in 
a simple, childish tone. Later, with bursts 
of tears, in all the utter desolation of the days 
that followed, Cherry loved to remember that 
his last utterance was her name. But Alix 
knew, though she never said it, that it was to 
another Charity he spoke. 


SUBDUED, looking younger and thinner in 
their new black, the sisters came down- 
stairs, ten days later, for a business talk. 
Peter had been named as one executor, but 
Peter was far away, and it was the other 
executor, a pleasant, kindly old surgeon of 
Doctor Strickland’s own age, or near It, 
and the young lawyer they had summoned, 
who told them about their affairs. Anne, as 
co-heiress, was present at this talk, with 
Justin sitting close beside her. 

Cherry was white, headachy, indifferent; 
she seemed stunned by her loss; but Alix’s 
extraordinary vitality had already asserted 
itself, and she set herself earnestly to under- 
stand their somewhat complicated affairs. 
The house went to the daughters. There were 
books and portraits for Anne, a box or twom 
storage for Anne, and Anne was mention 
in the will as equally inheriting with Alexandra 
and Charity. For some legal reason that the 
lawyer and Dr. Younger made clear, Anne 
could not fully inherit, but her share would 
only a trifle less than her cousins’. ; 

Things had reached this point when Justin 
Little calmly and confidently claimed that 
Anne’s share was to be based upon an ol 
loan of Anne’s father to his brother, a loat 
of three thousand dollars to float Lee Strick 
land’s invention with the understanding that 
George Strickland be subsequently entit 
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to one-third of the returns. As the patent 
been sold for nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, one-third of it, with accumu- 


lated interest for ten years, of which no pay- | 
ment had ever been made to Anne, was a large | 


roportion of the entire estate, and the develop- 
ment of this claim in Justin Little’s assured, 
wooden voice, caused every one except the 
indifferent Cherry to look grave. 

The estate was not worth one hundred and 


fiity thousand dollars now, by any means; it | 
had been reduced to little more than two-thirds | 
of that sum, and Anne’s bright concern that 


every one should be satisfied with what was 


right, and her ingenuous pleasure in Justin’s | 


cleverness in thinking of this possibility, were 
met with noticeable coldness. If Anne was 
wrong, and the paper she held in her hand 


worthless, each girl would inherit a comfortable | 


little fortune, but if Anne was right, Cherry 
and Alix would have only a few thousand 
dollars apiece and the old home. 


THE business talk was over, and Anne and 
Justin had departed, before any of them 
realized the enormity of Anne’s claim. But 
both the doctor and the lawyer agreed with 
Martin that it looked as if Anne was right, 
and when the family was alone again and had 
had time to digest the matter, they felt as if 
a thunderbolt had fallen across their lives. 

“That Anne could do it!’’ Alix said over and 
over. ‘Cherry seemed dazed; spoke not at all, 
and Martin had said little. 

“People will do anything for money!” he 
observed once dryly. He had met Justin 
sternly. “I’m not thinking of my wife’s 
share. I didn’t marry her for her money; 
never knew she had any! But I’m thinking 
of Alix.’ 

“Yes, we must think of darling Alix!’’ Anne 
had said, nervously eager that there should 
be no quarrel. “If Uncle Lee intended me 
to have all this money, then I suppose I must 
take it, but I shan’t be happy unless things 
are arranged so that Alix shall be comfort- 
able!” 

“B-but the worst of it is, Alix!’ Cherry 
stammered suddenly on the day before she 
and Martin were to return to Red Creek, “I 
—I have counted on having enough—enough 
to live my own life! Alix, I can’t—I can’t go 
back!” 

“Why, my darling!’ Alix exclaimed as 


Cherry began to cry in her arms. “My 
darling, is it as bad as all that?” 
“Oh, Alix,” whispered the little sister 


trembling, ‘‘I can’t bear it! You don’t know 
how I feel. You and Dad were always here; 
now that’s all gone—you’re going to rent the 
house and try to teach singing—and I’ve 
nothing to look forward to—I’ve nobody!” 

“Listen, dear,” Alix soothed her. “If they 
advise it, and especially if Peter advises it 
when he gets back, we’ll fight Anne. And then 
if we win our fight, I’ll always keep the valley 
house open. And if we don’t, why, I’m going 
to visit you and Martin every year, and 
perhaps I'll have a little apartment some day— 
I don’t intend to board always.” 

But she was crying, too. Everything 
seemed changed, cold, and strange. She had 
suspected that Cherry’s was not a successful 
Marriage; she knew it now, and to resign the 
adored little sister to the unsympathetic 
atmosphere of Red Creek, to miss all the old 
associations, made her heart ache. 

“There’s—there’s nothing special, Cherry?” 
she asked after a while. 

“With Martin? — Oh, no,” Cherry answered, 
her eyes dried and her packing going on 
composedly, although her voice trembled now 
and then. “No, it’s just that I get bad 
moods,” she said bravely. “I was pretty 
young to marry at all, I guess.” 

“Martin loves you,’’ Alix suggested timidly. 

‘He takes me for granted,” Cherry said after 
4 pause. “There doesn’t seem to be anything 
ave in the feeling between us,” she added 
slowly. “If he says something to me, I make 


an effort to get his point of view before I 
If T tell him some plan of mine, I 


answer, 
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/ Chefservice--the World’s Best 


dishes—yet economical, because Chefser- 

vice brings them to your home complete in 

tins, ready to heat and serve. Ideal for 
summer—just the thing for outings. 
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Send 50c for a workable sample, size 18x25 inches; ample to cover the seat 
of one dining room chair, 
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Exclusive hotel-and-club 
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3UREAMED SALMON With Green Peas 


~ (Save beef, wheat, sugar and fuel 
for the food Administration) 


come : 
Individual and larger sizes. Instantly iiiit 
ready--just heat and serve. Whi 
If not at vour grocer’s or delicatessen, it 
send us the dealer’s name and receive ' 
}our unique booklet, ‘*How and When.’’ 
Or send $1 70 for the ‘‘Get Acquaint- 
ed’’ assortment, sent prepaid if you 
mention your best grocer’s name. 


Purity Cross Model Kitchen 
Route 2V Orange, N. J. 


_, Makers also of Purity Cross 
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spicy and delightful. 
or send 35 cents to us for a trial bottle. 
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MAYONNAISE itt 


An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the clean- 
est, purest ingredients in spotless sanitary kitch- 
If you want real quality, insist on Howard's. 


listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his famous 
Its flavor is 
At good stores everywhere, 


If Howard's is not as pure and delicious as you 
have ever used return it and get your money back. 
Haverhill, Mass. 








Stops Chafing 


Mothers, nurses and doctors say this powder 
takes out all irritation caused by chafing, 
prickly heat and other skin annoyances of 
children. It is made to soothe by cleansing 
instead of just covering over the irritation. 
Safeguard your baby with 


*BABY BUNTING Powder 


Not a talcum but a fluffy, deodorizing, 
waterproof powder to soothe all skin 
irritation. 
Send 10c for Large Sample and Booklet. 
For sale by good druggists 
or direct. 
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The Fountain Pen Habit took hold 
with the perfection of Waterman’s 
Ideal. It developed with the 
general knowledge of the pen’s 
success. Today it is a universal 
habit. With people who have used 
Waterman’s Ideal there is no sub- 
stitute. Quality, merit and yseful- 
ness have earned for it the right 
to be asked for and purchased 
by name — Waterman’s Ideal. 


For over thirty-five years this pen 
has made all writing and clerical 
work easier to accomplish, with a 
great saving of time and materials. 


Waterman's Ideal today is the 
one little tool that is keeping the 
home and its absent ones in con- 
stant touch. It is helping to do 
the work that is falling upon the 
depleted home forces. 


Select a Waterman’s Ideal that is 
accurately suited to your hand 
and character of writing and it 
will serve you well for many years. 
The makers are interested in the 
success of every pen wherever it 
goes and as long as it lasts. 


HAOpE TYE pokes 


bines the convenience of the drop side with beauty 
and distinctiveness. See how attractive and dainty 


it is. Put together with strong bolts that never 
work loose. 


Free Booklet—Write for the Happi-tyme booklet— 
everything in furniture for the child from bassinet 
days to his 'teens. Address Dept. ““G"’ 


Urbana Furniture Company 
Urbana, Ohio 
Dealers: Write 
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Sisters 


| can see that he thinks it sounds crazy, ] 
| don’t seem very domestic, that’s all. I—] try 
| Really I do! But,” and Cherry seemed to 
| brace herself in soul and body, “but that’s 
| marriage. I'll try again!” 

She gave Alix a long kiss in parting the next 
| day, and clung to her. “You're the dearest 
| sister a girl ever had, Alix. You’re all T have, 


“Tl write you about the case, and wire 
you if you’re needed, and see you soon!” Alix 
said cheerfully. Then she turned and went 
back into the empty house, keeping back her 
tears until the sound of the surrey had died 


away. 
X 


ALEXANDRA STRICKLAND, coming 

down the stairway of the valley house on 
an April evening, glanced curiously at the door, 
Her eyes moved to the old clock, and a smile 
tugged involuntarily at the corners of her 
mouth. Only eight o’clock, but the day had 
been so long and so quiet that she had fancied 
that the hour was much later, and had won- 
dered who knocked so late. 

She crossed to the door and opened it to 
darkness and rain, and to a man in a raincoat, 
who whipped off a spattered cap and stood 
smiling in the light of the lamp she held. 
Instantly, with a sort of gasp of surprise, 
and pleasure, and some deeper emotion, she 
set down the lamp, and held out her hands 
gropingly, and went into his arms. He 
laughed joyously as he kissed her, and for a 
minute they clung together. 

“Peter!” she said. ‘‘You angel! When did 
you arrive, and what are you doing, and tell 
me all about it!” 

“But Alix—you’re thin!”’ Peter said, holding 
her at arm’s length. “And—and—” He 
gently touched the black she wore, and fixed 
puzzled and troubled eyes upon her face, 
| “Alix?” he asked apprehensively. 

For answer she tried to smile at him, but 
her lips trembled, and her eyes brimmed. She 
| had led the way into the old sitting-room now, 
; and Peter recognized, with a thrill of real 
feeling, the shabby rugs, the books, and 
pictures, and the square piano beside which 
he had watched Cherry’s fat, childish hand on 
the scales so many times, and Alix scowling 
over her songs. 

“You heard—about Dad?” Alix faltered 
now, turning to face him at the mantel. 

“Your father!” Peter said, shocked. 

“But hadn’t you heard, Peter?” 

“My dear—my dearest child, I’m just off 
the steamer! I got in at six o’clock. I'd 
been thinking of you all the time, and I sud- 
denly decided to come straight on to the 
valley before I even went to the club or got 
my mail! What is it? Do not tell me that 
your father—?” 

She had knelt before the cold hearth, and 
| he knelt beside her, and they busied themselves 
with logs and kindling in the old way. A blaze 
crept up about the logs, and Alix accepted 
Peter’s handkerchief and wiped a streak ol 
soot from her wrist quite as if she were a 
child again, as she settled herself in her chair. 
Peter took the doctor’s chair, keeping his 
concerned and sympathetic eyes fixed upon 
her face. ‘ 

“He was well one day,” she said simply, 
“and the next—the next, he didn’t come down- 
stairs, and Hong waited and waited—and about 
nine o’clock I went up—and he had fallen— 
he had fallen—” ; 

She was in tears again, and Peter put his 
hand out and covered hers, and held tt 
Their chairs were touching, and as he leaned 
forward, their faces almost touched, too. 

“He must have been going to call some 
one,” said Alix after a while. ‘They said he 
never suffered at all. This was January, the 
last day, and Cherry got here that same 
night. He knew us both toward morning. 
And that—that was all. Cherry was here for 
two weeks. Martin came and went—” 
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“Where is Cherry now?” Peter interrupted. 
“Back at Red Creek.” Alix wiped her 
eyes. “She hates it, but Martin has a good 
jtion there. Poor Cherry, it made her ill.” 

“Anne came?” 

“Anne and Justin, of course.” Peter could 
not understand Alix’s expression. She fell 
silent, still holding his hand and looking at 
the fire. p 

He had not seen her for nearly six months. 
He had been all around the world, had found 
her gay, affectionate letters in London, in 
Athens, in Yokohama, but for three months 
now he had been away from the reach of mails, 
roughing it on a friend’s hemp plantation in 
Borneo, and if she had written, the letter was 
as yet undelivered. He looked at her with a 
great rush of admiration and affection. She 
was not only a pretty and a clever woman, 
but in her plain black, with this new aspect 
of gravity and dignity and with new notes of 
athos and appeal in her exquisite voice, he 
realized that she was a charming woman. 
More than that, she stood for home, for the 
dearly familiar and beloved things for which 
he had been so surprisingly homesick. 


“PELL me about Cherry,” he said. 

“Cherry is well, but just a little thin, 
and heart-broken now, of course. Martin never 
seems to like any place very long, so I keep 
hoping—” 

“Doesn’t make good?” Peter said. 

“Doesn’t seem to! It’s partly Cherry, I 
think,” Anne said honestly. “She was too 
young, really. She never quite settles down 
or takes life in earnest. But he’s contracted 
now for three years, so she seems to be re- 
signing herself, and she has a maid now, too, 
I believe.” 

“She must love him,” Peter submitted. 

Alix looked surprised. ‘“‘Why not?” she 
smiled. ‘‘I suppose when you’ve had ups 
and downs with a man, and been rich and poor, 
and sick and well, you rather take him for 
granted,” she added. 


“Oh, you think it works that way?” Peter 


asked with a keen look. 
“Well, don’t you think so? 
marriages like that?” 
“You false alarm! 
swered. Alix laughed, a trifle guiltily. 


Aren’t lots of 


again. 
“Your father left you something, didn’t 


You quitter!’ he an- | 
Also | 
she flushed, with a great wave of splendid | 
young color that made her face look seventeen | 





he, Alix?” Peter asked presently, with some | 


hesitation. 

“That,” she answered frankly, ‘is where 
Anne comes in! But I must tell you about 
that. Anne and Justin came straight over, 
and they were really lovely. And they asked 
me to come to them for a visit, but I couldn’t 
very well; they live with his mother, you know, 
Amanda Price Little, who writes the letters to 
the Chronicle about educating children and all 
that. Dr. Younger and George Sewall were 
here every day; you and Dr. Younger were 
named as executors. I was so mixed up in 
policies, and deeds, and overdue taxes, and 
interest, and bonds—” 

“Poor old Alix, if I had only been here to 
help you!”’ he said. 
looked a little consciously at each other. 

“Well, anyway,” the girl resumed hastily, 


“when it came to reading the will, Anne and | 
It seems | 


Justin sprung a mine under us. 
that ten years ago, when the Strickland Patent 
Fire Extinguisher was put on the market, my 
adorable father didn’t have much money. He 
hever did have, somehow. 


the extent of about three thousand dollars.” 
“Three thousand!” 
“aning forward earnestly attentive, echoed 
In relief. 
“That was all. Dad had about three hun- 
dred. They had to have a laboratory and 
Some expensive retorts and things, it seems. 


And for a moment they | 


ei 2 : So Anne’s father, | 
my Uncle George, went into it with him, to | 


Peter, who had been | 


| 
| 
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Dad did all the work and put in his three | 


hundred, 


and Uncle George put in three 
thousand— 


and the funny thing is,” Alix broke | 
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/ here’s genius at work in many, 


many 


kitchens today—to make 


plain dishes interesting, to make 
deliciousness go hand in hand 
with thrift. And Burnett’s Vanil- 
la is helping. Its rich yet mellow 
flavor gives just that needed touch 


which 


makes thrift appetizing. 
RICE SOUFFLE 


4 pint of whipped cream 
2 tablespoon powdered sugar 
4 tablespoon melted gelatine 


Vg cup of boiled rice 


dessertspoon of Burnett’s Vanilla 


Dissolve the gelatine in a little warm water for an 


hour, then mix it with the warm rice. 


Add the sugar 


and the vanilla to the whipped cream. When the rice 


is cold mi 


and let stand on ice for three hours. 


x it with the cream—put it in a wet mold 
Garnish with 


sliced peaches, and serve plain or with Maple Sauce. 


Maple Sauce 


Boil two cups of maple syrup until it is thick and pour 
it over some nut meats that have been chopped fine. 
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The only refrigerator with genuine one piece porcelain lining brought 


clear around the door frame. 
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Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 127 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Let a Talcum bath follow » 
| | yourtubbath.Clothingwill | \W a \ Vea— 


jL ieeeentventet For Daddy’s skin 
: as well as Baby’s 


Grown up skin needs and enjoys soothing Talcum just as much as does 
baby skin. Use Mennen’s after shaving, especially if stiff collars chafe. 

There is a big difference in Talcums. Some are good and some 
are inferior. Mennen’s was the first Borated Talcum and we believe 
that nothing better is made. 

Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original borated formula which has 
never been bettered—include a variety to satisfy every need: Borated; 
Violet; Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and the 
new Talcum for Men with a neutral tint and which is delightful after 
shaving. Send Sc. for a trial can of any one brand, or 25¢. for any five. 











| at the fire, and shook her head. 
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*BATHASWEET: 


# A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantl 


Make your bath aluxury. Don’t bathe in hard water; it roughens and irritates th i 
A spoonful of BATHASWEET in your bath brings the softness Tree water and the aa os 
of a thousand flowers. A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and invigorates. 

Small size 35c, large size 75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. G. 
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BABY DIMPLES 


THE safety pin 
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sure-grip shield. 

Rustproof protection for 
baby and his clothes. 


For sale at all good stores. Nickel, black 
and gold plated. 10c » card. 
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| been mismanagement, Peter. 





Sisters 


off to say musingly, “‘Uncle George was per- 
fectly splendid about it. I myself remember 
hearing him say: ‘Don’t worry, Lee. [’m 
speculating on my own responsibility, not 
yours. 

“‘Well?”’ Peter prompted as she hesitated, 

“Well! They had a written agreement 
then, giving Uncle George a third interest in 
the patent should it be sold or put on the 
market.” 

“Ha!” Peter ejaculated, struck. 

“Which, of course, was only a little while 
before Uncle George died,” Alix went on with 
a grave nod. ‘‘The agreement lay in Dad’s 
desk all these years. George Sewall says that 
Anne is right.” i 

“But wasn’t Anne third heiress 
under his will? I know I’ve heard—”’’ 

“Certainly she was! But a third interest 
now in a diminished estate that began at 
something less than one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars is quite different from a third 
of it ten years ago plus compound interest,” 
Alix said, bringing her clear brows together with 
a quizzical smile. ‘‘They’ve broken his will.” 


anyway 


ETER in the silence whistled expressively, 
“Je—rusalem!”’ he exclaimed. “What 
does it come to?” 

At this Alix became very sober, looked down 
“* All he had!” 
she answered briefly. 

Peter was silent, looking at her in stupe- 
faction. 

“Almost, 
cheerfully 
more than thirty thousand apiece. 
Anne gets it all, nearly all.” 

“Gets!” he echoed hotly. 
mean?” 

“Tt seems to be perfectly just,” the girl 
answered rather lifelessly. But immediately 
she laughed. ‘‘Don’t look so awful, Peter. 
In the first place, Cherry and I still have the 
house. In the second place, I am singing 
at St. Raphael’s for five hundred a year, and 
singing other places now and then.” 

‘Alix, aren’t you corking!”’ he said with his 
pleasantest smile. 

“Am I?” she asked, smiling. But im- 
mediately the smile melted, and her lips shook. 
“Anyway, I’m glad you're home again, 
Peter!’ she added. 

“Home again,” he answered half angrily. 
“T should hope I am—and high time, too! 
Has this money been turned over to Anne?” 

“Not yet. Nobody gets anything until the 
estate is cleared, a year or more from now.” 

“And do you tell me that she will have the 
effrontery to take it?” 

“Rather! She said to me, ‘Isn’t it wonder- 
ful that Justin saw it at once, and I never 
would have seen it!’ She was quite sweet 
and merry over it.” 

“Great Lord! Does she know 
practically all your father had?” 

Alix hesitated. ‘Well, you see, there had 
Dad speculated 
and lost some. And we were a pretty heavy 
expense for a good many years. George—he’s 
been splendid!—said that they probably had 
a perfectly valid claim anyway. There are 
some things to be thankful for,’’ Alix added, 
dashing the sudden tears from her eyes, “and 
one is that Dad never knew it!” 

“I can’t tell you how surprised I am at 
Anne!” Peter said. 

“Well, we all were,” Alix confessed. “But 
it’s just Anne’s odd little self-centered way, 
she added. ‘It was here, and she wanted It 
She belongs heart and soul to the Little family 
now, and she is quite triumphant over being 
so much help to Justin. They’re to build a 
house in Berkeley. Anne has it all worked 
out,” Alix said, with amused distaste. “Well, 
I let Hong go, and as soon as I can rent this 
house, I’m going to New York.” 

“Why New York, my dear girl?” “a 

“Because I believe I can make a living 
there, singing and teaching, and generally 
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struggling with life,’ she answered cheerfully. 
Cherry gets most of the money, and I get 
the house and enough money to keep me 
oing, say, 2 year in New York.” 
“Do you want to go, Alix?” he said affec- 
jonately. 
Yes, I think I do,” she answered. But 
her eyes watered. “T do—in a way,” she 
added. “That is, I love my singing, and the 
thought of making a success is delightful to me. 
But of course it means that I give up every- 
thing else. I can’t have home life, and—and 
the valley—for years, four or five anyway. 
[ll have to give all that up. And I’d always 
rather hoped that my music was going to 
be a domestic variety.”” She stopped, smiling, 
but he saw the pain in her eyes. “George 
Sewall most kindly asked me to mother his 
small son,” she resumed casually, “but al- 
though he is the dearest—” 

“Sewall did!” Peter exclaimed, rather 
struck. “Great Scott! His father is one of 
the richest men in San Francisco.” 

“J know it,’ Alix agreed. ‘And he is one 
of the nicest men,”’ she added. ‘‘ But of course 
he'll never really love any one but Ursula. 
And I felt—oh, I felt too tired, and alone, 
and depressed to enter upon congratulations, 
and clothes, and family dinners with the 
Sewalls,’ she ended a little drearily. “I 
wanted—I wanted things in the old way—as 
‘they were,”’ she said, her voice thickening. 

“T know—I know!” Peter said sympatheti- 
cally. And for a while there was silence in 
the little house, while the rain fell steadily 
upon the dark forest without, and soaked 
branches swished about eaves and windows. 
“Can you put me up tonight?” he asked 
suddenly. He liked her frank pleasure. 

“Rather! I think Anne’s room was made 
up fresh last Monday,” she told him. “And 
tomorrow,” she added, with a brightening 
face, “we'll walk up to your house and see 
what six months of Kow Yu’s uninterrupted 
sway have done to it!” 

“That’s just what we'll do!” he agreed en- 
thusiastically. ‘And we’ll have some music!” 


GHE had risen as if for good-nights, and was 
now beside the old square piano where she 
had placed the lamp. ‘‘I haven’t touched it— 
since,’ she said sadly, sitting down and, with 
her eyes still smiling on him, putting back the 
hinged cover. And a moment later her hands, 
with the assurance and ease of the adept, 
drifted into one of the songs of the old days. 


“Do you remember the day we put the rose- | 


tree back, Peter?” she asked. ‘‘When Martin 
was almost a stranger? And do you remember 


the day Cherry and I fell into the Three Wells | 








and you and Dad had to disappear while we | 


dried our clothes on branches of trees? And | 


do you remember the day we made biscuits 
over by the ocean?” 

“I remember all the days,” he answered, 
deeply stirred. 

“We didn’t see all this, then,” Alix mused, 
still playing softly, ‘Anne claiming everything 
for her husband, you and I here talking of 
Dad’s death, and Che rry married and gone.” 
She sighed. 

“She’s not happy?” he questioned quickly. 
i Alix shrugged, pursed her lips doubtfully. 

She’s not unhappy,” she told him with a 
troubled smile. “It’s just one of those 
Marriages that don’t ever get anywhere and 
don’t ever stop,” she added. ‘Martin has 
faults; he’s unreasonable, and he makes 
fnemies. But those aren’t the faults for which 
4 Woman can leave her husband. Oh, Peter,”’ 
she added, laying a smooth, warm hand on his 
and looking straight into his eyes with her 
honest eyes, “don’t go away again! Stay 
here in the valley for a week or two and help 
me get everything worked out and thought 
out! I’ve been so much alone!” 

“Dear old Alix!” he said, sitting down on 
the bench beside her and putting his arm 
about her. She dropped her head on his 
shoulder, and so they sat, very still, for a long 
minute. .Alix’s hand went to her own shoulder, 
and her fingers tightened on his, and she 
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Sisters 


breathed deep, contented breaths like a child 

“Somebody ought to wire Mrs. Grundy, 
collect,” she said after a while. ‘ 

“We shall defy Mrs. Grundy, my dear” 
Peter said, kissing the top of a soft, brown 
braid, “by trotting off hand in hand tomorrow 
and getting ourselves married. Why, Alix 
he gave us his consent years ago—don’t you 
remember?” 

“He did wish it!” she said, and burst into 
tears. 


| SEEM to be doing things in a slightly 
irregular manner,” she said to him the next 
day, when they had got breakfast together 
and were basking in the sunlight of the upper 
deck of the ferry-boat on their way to town, 
“T spend the night before my marriage alone 
in a small country house hidden in the woods 
with my betrothed, and propose to buy my 
trousseau immediately after the ceremony!” 

Peter smiled, marveling a little none the 
less at her untouched serenity. “It’s what 
makes you yourself, Alix, doing everything 
just a little differently.” 

“Marrying you, far from seeming a radical 
or momentous thing to do,” she assured him, 
“seems to me like getting back into key— 
getting out of this bad dream of loneliness 
and change—securing something that I thought 
was lost!” Her voice fell to a dreamy note, 
and she watched the gulls, wheeling in the 
sunshine, with thoughtful, smiling eyes. 

The man glanced at her once or twice in 
the silence that followed, with something like 
hesitation, or compunction, in his look. 
“Look here, Alix—let’s talk. I want to ask 
you something. Or, rather, I want to tell 
you something—or, rather—” 

“Go on, go on,” she said laughing, as he 
hesitated. 

“‘There’s never been anything—anything to 
tell you—or your father, if he was here,” Peter 
said, flushed and a trifle awkward. “I’m not 
that kind of man. I was a crippled kid, as 
you know, all for books, and music, and walks, 
and older people. But there has been that 
one thing—that one woman.” 

Flushed, too, she was looking at him with 
bright, intelligent eyes. ‘But I thought she 
never even knew.” 

“No, she never did!” 

Alix looked back at the gulls. “Oh, well, 
then!” she said indifferently. 

‘Alix, would you like to know about her?” 
Peter said bravely. “‘Her name—and every- 
thing?” 

“Oh, no, please, I’d much rather not,” 
she intercepted him hastily, and after a pause 
she added: “Our marriage isn’t the usual 
marriage in that way. I mean I’m not 
jealous, and I’m not going to cry my eyes out 
because there was another woman—is another 
woman—who meant more to you, or might 
have. I’m going into it with my eyes wide 
open, Peter. I know you love me, and I love 
you, and we both like the same things, and 
that’s enough.” 


"THREE weeks later he remembered the mo- 

ment and asked her again. They had left 
the valley house now, and a bitter storm was 
whirling over the mountain. Peter’s little 
cabin rocked to the gale, but they were warm 
and comfortable beside their fire. The room 
was lamp-lighted, scented by Alix’s sweet 
single violets, white and purple, spilling them- 
selves frori a glass bowl, and by Peter’s pipe, 
and by the good scent of green bay burning. 
They had had a happy day, had climbed the 
hills under a lowering sky, had come home 
to dry clothes and to cooking, for Kow was 
away, and had finally shared an epicurean 
meal beside the fire. 

Peter was wrapped in deep content; the 
companionship of this normal, pretty woman, 
her quick words and quick laugh, her music; 
her glancing, bright interest in anything and 
everything, was the richest experience of his 
life. She had said that she would change 
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nothing in his home, but her clever white 
fingers had changed everything. There was 
order now, there was charming fussing and 
dusting, there were flowers in bowls, and books 
set straight, and there was just the different 
little angle to piano, and desk, and chairs, 
and tables that made the cabin a home at 
last. She wanted bricks for a path; he had 
laughed at her fervent, “‘Do give me a whole 
carload of bricks for Christmas, Peter!” She 
wanted bulbs to pot. He had lazily suggested 
that they open the town house while car- 

nters and painters remade the cabin, but 
she had protested hotly, ‘Oh, do let’s keep it 
just as it always was!” 

Smiling, he gave her her way. She amused 
him day after day. He watched her, marvel- 
ing at the miracle that was woman. He 
heard her in the kitchen, ordering the Chinese, 
“You show me picture your little boy!” He 
heard her inveigling Antone, the old Italian 
laborer, into confidences. 

Tonight he watched her in great satisfaction; 
he liked to have her here in his home, one 
of the pretty Stricklands, Peter Joyce’s wife. 
Nobody else was here, nobody else belonged 
here; they were masters of their own lives. 
She captivated him by her simplicity and 
frankness. She washed her masses of brown 
hair and shook it loose in the sunshine, and 
she came in wet, more than once, and changed 
her shoes before the fire, just as she had years 
ago, when she was a madcap little girl running 
wild through the woods. 

They had been talking of Cherry, as they 
often did. Alix’s favorite topic was her little 
sister; she had almost a maternal pride and 
fondness where Cherry was concerned. Today 
she had been housecleaning and had brought 
some treasures downstairs. She had showed 
Peter Cherry’s old exercise books: ‘Look, 
Peter, how she put faces in the naughts and 
turned sevens into little sail-boats! And see 
the straggling letters, ‘Charity Strickland’! 
I’ve always hated to destroy them. She was 
such a lazy, cunning little scholar!’ 

Peter, smiling at the old books, had remem- 
bered her, a small, square Cherry, with a film 
of gold falling over a blazing cheek, and mu- 
tinous blue eyes. The wonderful eyes were 
wonderful even then. The date gave him a 
moment’s shock. Only eight, only seven years 
ago she had been a schoolgirl! Cherry was 
not yet twenty-one. 

“T wish she had married a little differently,” 
Alix said thoughtfully. “Cherry isn’t exact- 
ing, but she does like pretty gowns and pretty 
rooms, and to do things as other girls do.” 

“You should have married the mining 
engineer,” he told her. ‘Red Creek would 
have had no terrors for you!” 

“T should have loved it!” she agreed care- 
lessly. A curious expression flashed into her 
face. She was smiling, but immediately the 
smile faded, and she looked back at the fire 
with puzzled eyes. ‘If I loved a man, Pete, 
the place, and the house, and the money 
wouldn’t matter much!” she answered after 
awhile in a slightly strained voice. 

“Perhaps,” he suggested, still thinking of 
Cherry, “that’s the trouble.” 

She gave him a quick, almost frightened 
look. ‘The—the trouble?” she stammered. 
And with a little ashamed laugh she added, 
“What trouble?” 


OR a long time he looked at her in silence, 

at first puzzled, gradually fitting meaning 
and interpretation to bis words and her own. 
Presently their eyes met, and with her little, 
gruff, boyish laugh she came over to the low 
seat at his knee. 
..You see that there is something just a 
little Wrong, then?” she asked. 
_ Between you and me, Alix?” he questioned 
Mreturn, his fine hand tight upon hers, and his 
affectionate, brotherly look searching her face. 

Ww ell, don’t you, Peter?” she countered. 

Thadn’t noticed anything, my dear, except 
that you are making a lonely, solitary man a 
ef happy one,” he answered with his grave 
smile, 
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them, will make wheatless days 
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package of Quaker Best Corn Meal. 
Then look for a surprise. 

Ata glance youwill see that it dif- 

fers from old kinds. And thisis why : 


We grind just the hominy part — 
the sweet, flinty part—the best 60 per cent 
of the corn. 

The fibrous outer coat is omitted. The oily 
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Sisters 


“But that,” she contended, with scarlet 
cheeks but bravely, “that isn’t marriage.” 

“What ought marriage to be?” he smiled 
half humoring her, half concerned. ; 

For answer she looked keenly, almost 
wistfully, into his face. He had noticed this 
look more than once, of late. 

“T don’t know,” she said softly after a while, 
with a little discouraged shrug of her shoulders, 
“T always thought that when a man and a 
woman liked each other—oh, thoroughly!-- 
liked the same things, had everything in com- 
mon, that that was enough. And for the 
woman I was a month ago it would have been 
enough, Peter!” she added in a puzzled tone. 

““You’ve changed then, Mrs. Joyce?” 

“That’s it,” she agreed. ‘I’m not the same 
woman. I couldn’t as a girl estimate what life 
was going to be as a wife.” 

“Perhaps no girl can,” he suggested, in- 
terested now. 


a ELL, that’s just what I’m thinking 

Peter!’ she smiled a little ruefully. And 
again she gave him the look that was new, that 
was net all timid, nor wistful, nor appealing, yet 
somehow partook of all three. ‘You see, you 
feel that nothing can change you,” she eluci- 
dated further, “‘and you are perfectly sure of 
yourself from your old standpoint. And then 
the—well, the mental, and spiritual, and phy- 
sical miracle of marriage does change you, and 
it is as if you had entered into a contract fcr 
a totally strange woman!” 

She was so intent, so bright and earnest, 
as she turned a fire-fiushed face to his, that he 
felt an odd moisture pricking his eyes. “Alix,” 
he said affectionately, “where do I fail you?” 

For a moment she was silent, her bright 
eyes fixed on his. Gradually the sericus leok 
on her face lightened, and her customary smile 
twitched at the corners of her mouth. 

“T married you under a misapprehension,” 
she said. ‘I thought you had about three 
hundred dollars a year. It appears that you 
have more than that every month—every week, 
for all I know.” 

“You knew my mother had that old Pacific 
Avenue place,’”’ he answered with concern. 
“T never for one second deceived—” 

“Oh, you idiot!” Alix laughed. “I don’t 
mind being rich at all; I like it.” 

“You know, Alix,” he said suddenly, “you’ve 
made life a different thing tome. I never had 
any woman near me before, and to hear your 
voice about the house, and your piano, and 
your laugh—why, it’s wonderful to me. I’ve 
been alone here so many years, not really 
knowing how much of life I missed, and you’ve 
brought it all to me. I—” He stroked the 
smooth hand under his own; there was real 
emotion in his voice. “I’d doa good deal to 
show you how grateful I am, little girl,” he fin- 
ished. ‘I wish you could tell me where I fail, 
and I’d move heaven and earth to please you!” 

“The point is,” Alix said with her mis- 
chievous smile, as she twisted the heavy ring 
he wore, “do I fail you? I know I don’t 
flush with delight when you give me a smile, 
and tremble with fear at your frown. I know 
that the smell of my hair doesn’t make you 
turn pale, and the touch of my hand make 
you dizzy! There’s no fury, fire, and mad- 
ness.”” She laughed, and he laughed too, a little 
reproachfully. 

“You never will be serious for more than two 
minutes, Alexandra, my child!” he said. 

Alix did not answer. She sat staring at 
the fire for another minute or two, and het 
eyes brightened childishly, had he but seen 
them.. But she did not give him another look 
at them. With a great fling of her arms she 
rested her head between two elbows for a 
second, tousled her hair, and yawned. 

“T’m going to bed!” she announced. “I’m 
so glad I married a man who is accustomed to 
banking the fire, and opening windows. and 
putting out lamps every night. You,” she 
had reached the door of their room now, an 
already the silky braids were freed and tumbled 
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about her shoulders, “you spoil me, Pete!” 


che said, between them. ‘Our marriage may 
be different, but it has its good points.” 

#Sure you're happy?” he smiled. 

The familiar little answer came confidently. 
He heard her humming as she undressed ina 
shaft of moonlight; she was never serious long. 





E May day they were picnicking in the 
big forest. It was a day of spongy damp- 
ness underfoot, sweet and wild with breezes, 


blue of sky, and still cold in the shade, if it was | 
heavenly warm in the sun. Alix, who was | 
hot and panting from the scrambling and | 


slipping down-hill, hung on a bank with her 
arm crooked about a sapling oak for support, 
her hat slipped back and hanging childishly 


about her neck. Below her Peter on the bank | 


of the stream was gathering fire-wood. Shafts 
of sunlight filtered through the arches of the 
redwoods high above the creek and fell here 
and there upon the busy currents of the water. 
Presently sunshine turned the flames of the 
brush fire to pink; a dense column of white 
smoke rose fragrantly between the dark- 
brown, furry trunks. 

They had been talking doubtfully of the 
recent developments of what Justin and Anne 
Little called with relish “the Strickland Will 
Case.” Peter, who for several weeks had been 
investigating the matter with a deepening 
conviction that it was a deuced awkward 
affair, had smiled pleasantly as Alix enlarged 
upon the delight of giving the whole fortune, 
should they get it, to Cherry. 

“For Cherry,” she said, still hanging on 
her bank, ‘“‘isn’t like most married women. 
She hates self-denial and economy. Dad 
always made life too easy for us, you know. 
It wasn’t even as if she had had my mother’s 
example before her; she really knew nothing 
of domestic responsibility!” 

“But what about you?” Peter asked smiling. 
“You seem to take kindly to matrimony.” 

“My case is different,” Alix said, unem- 
barrassed, getting down te come and stand be- 
side him at the fire. ‘I married an old man 
for his money.” 

“Do you know,” he said, putting his arm 
about her, “‘I like you! You'll no sooner get 
hold of your money—if you do—than you'll 
want to turn it all over to Cherry! You're a 
devoted sister, do you know it?” 

“I’m a devoted wife,” she answered with 
an upward glance. But a second later her 









mood changed; she was off to try the experi- | 


ment of crossing the stream upon the treacher- 
ous surface of a fallen tree. He watched her, 
her cautiously advancing foot, her hand 
tightly grasping an upright branch, her eyes 
flitting from the water below to the rough 
bridge before her. She was absorbed. 


“You can’t do it,” Peter called, annoyed | 


at the senseless risk she took when she placed 
her foot tentatively upon the curved side of a 
log. “There’s no foothold there!” 


“Come save me!” she shrieked in the old | 
way, with the old laugh of terror and delight. | 


He jumped to her rescue, clearing the creek | 


in a shallow place with two splashing bounds 
and catching her before her laughing cry had 
died away in the silent arches of the forest. 

“You maniac!” he scolded, as, warm, 
tumbled, and penitent, she half slipped and 
half yielded to his hold. “Come over here 
how and sit down and unpack the eats! I 
can’t have my wife drowned before my eyes.” 

The title brought a sudden flood of color 


to her face; she meekly seated herself beside | 


him on a great log, and he locked his arm about 
her. They sat so long in the wet, sun-warmed 
forest, hands clasped, that nesting birds flew 
boldly about them unafraid, and two wild- 





Cats, trotting softly in single file, green eyes | 


blinking, passed within a few feet of them 
unseeing. 
“This,” said Peter, after a while, 
pleasant.”’ 


“ig 


He thought she did not answer except by a | 


faint tightening of her fingers. But deep down 
in her heart she said, “This—is marriage.” 
(To be continued) 
































What more delicious than 


crisp, golden-brown waffles! 


Absolutely nothing! Dad, Ma and the kiddies love 
them. And what a treat they are for that soldier boy 
home “‘on leave”! Yes, everybody is wild about these 
crisp, golden-brown morsels that delight the palate, satis- 
fy the hunger and nourish the body. Serve them with 
syrup, honey, sugar—they’re “smacking good” any 
way if they’re crisp and crunchy all the way through. 


And it’s all so easy, so sure, so quick, if you have a 
Griswold Waffl2 Iron. The heavy iron construction of 
even thickness out to the very edge, is the secret of 
perfect baking. That’s what makes the heat uniform. 
That’s what assures the even baking through and 
through that makes waffles real tid-bits of delight. 





War-Time Recipe 
RICE WAFFLERS 
By Flora G. Sell 
Sufficient for 5 waffles 
I cup rice flour, 1 cup corn flour, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon 
sugar, 4 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 2 cups milk, 3 tablespoons 

fal, 2 eggs. 

Use level measurements 

and sift the flour once, be- 

fore measuring. 

Sift together 

the flour, salt 
b «ing powder and 
sugar, and stir into 
them the mils. Sep- 
arate the eggs and 
beat the yolks into 
themixtuce. Meltthe 
fat and add it. When 
mixed thoroughly, 
beat the egg whites 
stiff and fold then 
into the batter. Bate 
in a hot greased Gris- 
wold Waffle Iron. 


You'll see the special advantages of 
the Criswold the first time you try it 
the \-ay it can be turned in the ring, the 
deep ‘ roove that catches the batter and 
keeps it from overflowing, the air-cooled 
wire handles and the device that pre- 
vents the pan, when raised, from falling 
off to the side. 














Don’t be another day without the 
means of satisfying your waffle-hunger. 
Your dealer has the Griswold; but to 
make sure look for our trade mark. 
It’s your best assurance of light tempt- 
ing, crunchy waffles every time. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 
Erie, Penna, U.S. A. 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Firished Iron Kitchen Ware, 
Cast Aluminum Hollow Ware, Food Cutters and Gas Hot Plates 













This trade mark on 
things for the 
kitchen is your as- 
surance of quality. 
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—to save needless labor in the home. 
Needless labor is waste, and waste now 


is un-American. To conserve time— 


to release domestic help--are the im-. 
-.. perative needs of this great future- 
working nation. = it 
Household duties must be curtailed and — 


drudgery eliminated by adopting time and labor- 


where thrift must be more rigidly practiced and. 

. where human effort must do double duty, the 
_ Maytag Cabinet Electric Washer is developing 
~ | a new standard of laundering quite unknownin. =" 
~ ordinary washing machines. neg 8 . 


It’s a real war-time economy, built to carry 
its burdens in today’s world problem. It saves 


~~. where saving helps most. 


You will value a copy of the Maytag Laun- 
dry Manual. Write for one. It's free. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
NEWTON, IOWA 
Canadian Offices: Winnipeg, Man.; MpauaEwost; Ont. 
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Sisters 


Synopsis of the Previous 
Instalments 


ALL aglow with happiness, Charity Strick. 
land rushed up the path to the house. 
Within the yellow circle of the library lamp sat 
her father and the two girls, Anne, her cousin 
Alix, her sister. How dull it seemed to Cherry, 
with her first kiss burning on her lips! She, who 
had always been the baby, was engaged to be 
married—and to a man either of the other girls 
would have been glad to wi! She came to curl 
up on the arm of her father’s chair. Brimming 
with her new happiness, she bent to kiss him 
and in that moment the old doctor knew 
that she had been kissed that night, and that 
since that kiss she was a woman. Peter and 
Martin Lloyd had both come home with 
Cherry; which of them had kissed her? 

The doctor was the first downstairs the next 
morning. Peter came to breakfast. It was not 
he; he had left Cherry and Martin at his own 
path. Then it was Martin. 

How little they knew of Martin, yet there 
was no resisting his pleasant manner! He was 
smiling when Cherry brought him home to sup- 
per that evening. Even the doctor, bewildered 
by the sudden talk of engagement and mar- 
riage, had to admit Martin’s likable qualities, 
It was only Peter to whom the news brought 
pain, pain and a shock like death in his heart. 
He knew now that he loved Cherry—had always 
loved her. 

With August, Martin came again, full of 
plans for the wedding. The old doctor never 
had denied Cherry anything. He could not 
now. In a few weeks the first bride had left 
the brown house under the redwoods and gone 
to her own home. 

But it never seemed a home to Cherry, the 
sordid little house in the sun and dust. She did 
not hate it; she accepted it. And somehow the 
enchantment vanished from Martin; he was 
just a man, a busy, commonplace man. Some- 
times, in the eternal monotony of her small 
tasks, Cherry wondered what had become of 
the violent emotions that had established her 
here, in this strange place, with a man she had 


| never seen a year ago. 


When Alix came on a surprise visit, Cherry 
threw herself into her arms and sobbed out 
her disappointment with life. Alix was shocked 
at the change in her and brought her home for 
a visit, using Anne’s wedding as an excuse. 

Back in the valley Cherry bloomed again. 
Anne departed with her dapper little husband, 
but Cherry made no move to leave. She be- 
came a girl again, her married life forgotten. 
The winter went by, and still she stayed. 

“Father,” questioned Alix, “is that mar- 
riage? I thought one said ‘for better or for 
worse.’”’ z 

The old doctor had not questioned Cherry's 
presence. Now he began to worry. Cherry 
was no longer a child. She must learn to meet 
her duty as a woman. 

“This is March. I think you’d better tell 
Martin you will join him the first of April, 
he said, and his gentle old heart was wrung 
when he saw her red eyes at supper. 

In that month Cherry clung closer to them 
all. Peter she saw in a new light. After see- 
ing the men at the mine, she could judge him 
more accurately. When he told her in his 
calm way that he hoped some day Alix would 
marry him, she felt a warm thrill of partisan- 
ship for him. 7 

“Why don’t you ask her?’’ she said. 

He had, but Alix had refused. Peter had had 
to tell her that he had loved another woman, 
and Alix had resented it. : 

That was a new idea to Cherry. She pictured 
an affair in Peter’s bygone youth. It cast 4 
glamour over him—of romance and of suffer- 
ing. She liked him better than she ever had 
before. And on the day she left, when she 
caught his eyes upon her with some great 
emotion in their depth, she felt a thrill that 
shook her to her very soul. 
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Mirandy on the Value 


of Love 
(Continued from page 56) 


price for tin cans dat you does for armor-plate. 

“An’ mo’over,” I goes on, “hit’s money in 
a man’s pocket to love his wife, for hit makes 
him git up an’ hustle to give her de things dat 
he wants her to have, an’ dat’s why hit’s wuth 
mo’ dan $10,000 to him to have de wife of 
his bosom tooken from him so dat he ain’t 
got nobody to wuk for. 

“You look aroun’, an’ you'll see dat dere 
ain't many men ever saves any money, or 
holds down any good jobs, or gits anywhere, 
ontel dey falls in love wid some woman an’ 
gits a wife dat dey wants to see dressed up 
des as styley as de next one as she flaunts 
herself up de chu’ch aisle ona Sunday. Yassum, 
des let a man feel dat his wife looks to him 
as de source from whence all blessin’s flows, 
as de Good Book says, an’ ef dere’s anything 
in him, hit’ll come to de surface. 





“XTOW dere was Brer Eben, whut was one 

of dese heah men whut was bawn tired, 
an’ whut des wuked one day an’ loafed in de 
sun six days, ontel he married Semanthy Ann. 
I don’t reckon, ontel his weddin’-day, dat 
Brer Eben ever had two nickels to rub against 
each odder in his pocket, but he suttenly 
was crazy ‘bout Semanthy Ann, an’ dat love 
kinder act lak a tonic on his system. 

“Semanthy Ann sho did set off good clothes, 
an’ becaze Brer Eben wanted her to have 
feathers in her hat, an’ see-more waists, an’ 
silk frocks, he rolled up his sleeves, an’ for 
de fust time in his life he spit in his hands 
an’ tackled his job lak he meant business. 
An’ he stuck to hit, an’ befo’ he got through 
he done landed hisself on Easy Street. Dey 
lives in a fine house, an’ Semanthy Ann 
rolls roun’ in a ortymobile painted up lak a 
circus wagon, an’ all becaze her husband set 
dat much value on her. 

“Vassum, I’s done took notice dat most of 
de men whut’s got money in de bank, an’ 
whut’s got de big jobs, an’ is gittin’ fat salaries 
ismarried men. An’ furdermo’, dey is married 
men whut’s in love wid deir own wives, to 
boot. Dey’s done cashed in deir affections, 
an’ hit’s made ’em rich, whilst dem men whut 
don’t care nuthin’ ’bout deir wives an’ is 
chasin’ roun’ after chickens is mostly on de 
blink an’ apt to ax you for de loan of a V spot 
after dey’s done thru tellin’ you dat marriage 
is a failure. Somehow, des as a man’s love 
for his wife leads him to prosperity, so dese 
heah affinities lands him in bankruptcy. 

“An’ dat’s why you can count how much 
a man’s love for his wife is wuth in dollars 
an’ cents, an’ you can figger out how much he 
done lost when somebody steals her heart away 
from him. Mos’ ginerally, when a man loses 
his wife, hit kinder puts de skids onder him, 
an’ he’s mighty apt to take a slide an’ bust 
his chance of gittin’ on in de worl’, as well 
as his heart. But when a woman loses her 
husband’s love she don’t lose nothin’ but her 
husban’—an’ dat kind of a husban’ ain’t 
wuth much, an’ I specs dat’s de reason dat 
de cou’t give dat man twice as much for de 
loss of his wife’s love as hit give dat woman 
for de loss of her husband’s love.” 

“Well,” says Ike, “ef I was on de jury, 
I wouldn’t give none of dese heah folks whut 
comes a cryin’ in de cou’t dat dey done been 
robbed of de partners of deir bosoms a cent 
of damages, for hit’s my opinion dat ef dey 
had been attendin’ to deir business of keepin’ 
deir husbands’ an wives’ love, nobody else 
could have broke in an’ stole hit. Ef you leave 
things layin’ roun’ loose, hit’s yo’ own fault 
ef a sneak-thief comes along an’ swipes ’em.” 

“Ole man,” says I, “what would you take 
for my love?” 

“Well, Mirandy,” says he, “ef you’s frg- 
gerin’ my affection for you on de wuk I has 
to do to buy you dese heah high-water skirts, 
an’ bead chains, and sich, I’d say dat you was 
Wwuth yo’ weight in gold, an’ cheap at de price.” 













































































































SEGIS FAYNE JOHANNA, CHAMPION COW OF THE 
WORLD, OWNED BY THE LIQUID VENEER PEOPLE 


ea ES 


Read About This $150,000.00 Cow and 


VANS NEAR 


BothAre WorldChampions 


EAD THE WONDERFUL STORY-—a story which we will send you 

ENTIRELY FREE, telling about the Liquid Veneer Cow, the Champion Cow of the 

World over all ages and breeds and valued at $150,000, and her connection with that other 
World Champion, the great home beautifier, Liquid Veneer. 



















































The story tells how the simple idea of using Liquid Veneer on a cloth for ordinary household 
dusting, revolutionized dusting methods, the new method proving so wonderfully effective 
that it relegated the feather duster to oblivion and made it possible for the president of the 
Liquid Veneer concern to acquire the greatest herd of pure bred, registered Holstein cattle in 
the world, including the Champion Liquid Veneer Cow. 


Study this ad and write us, telling us what you think is its strongest feature, and we will 
send you, ENTIRELY FREE, a photogravure reproduction of a beautiful painting, by 
Professor Keller, of this World Champion Cow, and a copy of the story. 


JUST THINK OF IT! This great cow has produced 734 pounds of butter and 52 
quarts of milk in a single day, while the ordinary cow produces as a yearly average, about 
14 pound of butter and 5 quarts of milk daily. 


















When studying this ad don’t forget that good old Liquid Veneer is dear to the hearts of 
millions of housewives all over the world, because of its wonderful help in keeping their 
homes beautiful and sanitary and almost entirely eliminating the great expense of refinishing. 

























Don’t forget that you can make YOUR aa victrola, furniture, woodwork, picture frames. 
interior woodwork, hardwood floors, linoleum, white enamel and tile, all look like new and 
keep them so. with Liquid Veneer. 


You get the same high quality at the same old prices, 25c, 50c, $1.00. If you have never 
used Liquid Veneer, try it today, for dusting. You will be delighted. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


374 ELLICOTT STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BRIDGEBURG, ONT., CANADA 
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Forty per cent of your child’s life is spent in sleep. 
Protect it with truly hygienic clothing during those 
recuperative hours and you will have gone far toward 
giving it good health. 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garments cover body, feet and hands, 
Feet are part of garment. Hands can be covered by cuffs that turn 
down and close with draw strings (except on four largest sizes). 


Dentons completely protect children and keep them warm 
even if bed coverings are thrown cff. Thus they enable mother 
to have unbroken sleep and keep little ones from catching colds 
which may lead to pneumonia or othe* serious ailments. 


Ideal for outdoor sleeping, 


They are far more than a popular form or pattern of night 
clothing. 


Dentons have unique hygienic features 


which are spun and knit into fabric. 


We make our own yarn and use nothing but new, high-grade 
cotton with some natural-colored wool. 


Not an ounce of waste material is used. 


Our yarn is made with a loose twist and knit in a loose stitch, 
making our distinctive Soft-knit fabric containing countless tiny, 
enclosed air spaces which keep in the body heat and keep out the 
cold; yet perspiration passes off freely through the fabric. 


You know that when perspiration is kept on the body by closely 
woven materials, or by bleached cotton which holds moisture like a 
sponge, your child’s body becomes clammy and cold. 


Dr. Denton Garments, of unbleached cotton, with some pure 
wool, are ideal for your child because, being made Soft-knit they 
carry off moisture, keeping the body dry and warm. They do 
not absorb and hold perspiration. 


Dr. Denton Soft-Knit Sleeping Garments 


are Children’s Delight and the Choice of Careful Mothers. 


The cotton used in Dentons is ‘double carded,’’ passing Our Soft-knit fabric, retains all of 


through twelve different machines in the process of cleaning, 


a much more expensive method than chemical bleaching: but 
the softness, cold-resisting powers and non-absorbing 
properties of the natural, unbleached cotton are all retained 
and there is no possibility of imperfectly removed chemicals 
irritating the delicate skin of the child. 


No dyes or chemicals are used, 


only clean, new materials and pure soap and water. Our 
mills are models of cleanliness and sanitation, and make 
Dentons exclusively. We control every step in their 
manufacture. 


One of the most important features is our special process 
of washing. When washed in the home, knit goods always 
tend to resume the shape in which the fabric was originally 
knit, and if the fabric has been stretched by the usual method 
of mill washing, then the garments will contract lengthways 
and bind the limbs and body. 


Our fabric is not stretched in washing but is laid on 
the cutter’s tables in the same length and width that it came 
from the knitting machines, hence our garments, when washed 
in the home, keep their shape and size. 


Dentons have elastic, outside seams. 


its original elasticity 


in both directions so that our garments give readily to 
every movement of the sleeping child. Dentons are durable 
and well finished. 


The natural-colored wool blended with 
pure white cotton, gives Dentons a slightly 
mottled, near-white tint pleasing to the 
eye and practical in use as it does no! 
readily show soil. 


Made in eleven sizes for children up to 
ten years old. Prices 75c and upward, 
according to size and style. 


Dentons are sold by over 3,000 leading 
Dry Goods and Department stores. 


Be sure you get the genuine Dr. Den- 
ton Garments. Our trade mark, shown 
here, is attached to each garment and 
appears on the top of each box. 


We will be glad to send you, on request, 
our booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen’s 
practical ideas on ‘‘Healthful Sleep for 
Children.’’ 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 


write us. TRADE MARK. 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS, 


275 Mill Street, Centreville, Mich. 
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back into his chair. ‘‘Finish,” he said grimly. 

“That’s what I’m here for,” said the gam- 
ble. He leaned back in the swivel-chair. “I’m 
not running an eleemosynary institution, Ver- 
non. I’m out for the coin, and when coin is 
due me and I don’t get it, I get something else. 
Understand me?” 

“Go ahead,” said Vernon. 

“John Hurdayne brought you in here three 
weeks ago. I thought you were allright. Your 
|. 0. U. for fifteen hundred looked kind of 
funny, but Hurdayne said it was ©. E., and 
Ilet it go. And all the rest since. But tonight 
is settling-time, Mr. Vernon. I want a check 
ow.” 

‘ “But I simply can’t write it for you tonight,” 
protested Vernon. i ; 

“No?” Rathbun had the exterior polish 
of gentility, but the polish was too bright. It 
was not the reflection of inner breeding; it was 
artificial. Like all artificial things—imitations 
—it passed for the real thing only when un- 
tested. It sloughed away from him now. His 
underlip jutted forward, and his upper lip 
curled away from his teeth. ‘I’m not a babe 
in the wood,” he said. ‘‘Maybe you think 
you can get away with this. Well, as far as 
the money’s concerned, maybe you will. But 
there are certain standards at your clubs, 
aren’t there? A welsher! Your friends will be 
your friends a long time after they know you 
don’t make good your gambling debts! Not 
to speak,” he sneered, “‘of the tailor I happen 
to know you owe money to. There’s an exam- 
ple needed. I got a lot of money on my books 
due me from people that have it, not four- 
flushers. If those people see what I do to you, 
maybe they’ll take the hint.” 

Vernon moistened his lips. ‘Would you 
mind telling me, Rathbun, exactly what you 
think you can do to me? Gambling debts 
aren’t the subjects of suits at law, you know.” 

The gambler nodded his head. ‘About 
what I expected,” he said. ‘‘No, I won’t sue 
you, Vernon. Why throw good money after 
bad? But I'll tell you what I will do. And 
I'll do it tomorrow. I'll send the Secretary 
of State an envelop. With my compliments 
I'll present him your I. O. U.’s. And I guess 
that will about finish Mr. Clyde Vernon.” 

Vernon’s aplomb left him entirely. Again 
he wet his lips. ‘‘But I told you that I'd give 
you a check the first of the week,” he said. 

Rathbun looked at the ceiling. ‘‘Don’t it 
beat all?” he said. ‘A guy in the death-cell, 
knowing there ain’t a thing in the world can 
save him from his finish in the chair, begs and 
pleads for another half-hour. What’s he going 
to do with the half-hour? That’s like you. 
What are you going to do with six days? 

“Why, Vernon, I thought from your name 
that you were one of the Colorado Vernons, 
especially as John Hurdayne brought you 
around. But I’ve been making inquiries. You 
haven’t a dollar in the world, not an expecta- 
tion beyond your monthly salary from the 
State Department. You know, it’s a wonder 
to me that good American stock can breed 
the sort of pup you are. They call me a para- 
site, but I risk my own money; I don’t hang 
around better people than I am in the hope 
that I can get their daughter or sister to sup- 
port me.” 

“T think that that will be about all from 
~ Rathbun!” said Vernon. He rose to his 
eet. 


ATHBUN rose also. “You have until to- 
. . morrow at noon, Vernon,” he said threaten- 
ingly. “And I won’t ring you up, or send any 
messenger, or anything else. I'll be right 
here, waiting with this envelop. I get a certi- 
hed check from you, or I go to the Secretary. 
ou understand?” 
“T think I do,” said Vernon. He could not 
meet Rathbun’s eyes. He walked toward the 
door. At the threshold, he stepped aside to 


permit the entrance of a big, jovial, bearded 





The Web of the Spider 


(Continued from page 24) 


man, whose eyes twinkled merrily through the 
heavy lenses of his black-rimmed glasses. 

He greeted Vernon gaily. ‘‘Don’t-tell me 
that you’re settling a bill and leaving, Vernon, 
old chap!” he cried. “I’ve come_to make a 
night of it, and I must have aid in breaking 
our good friend Rathbun!” 

Vernon essayed a smile. 
but I’m going now.” 


“Oh, but I say!” protested Murdock. He | 3 


looked beyond the nervous Vernon to the 
scowling Rathbun. ‘You haven’t been treat- 
ing Vernon badly, have you?” he laughed. 
“‘Haven’t been taking his money, have you?” | 

“His money?” Rathbun’s sneer was the 
exquisite essence of insult. “I haven’t handled 
a dollar of Mr. Vernon’s money since the first 
week I met him.” 


M URDOCK looked from the gambler to Ver- 
non. ‘‘I say, Vernon,” he said, ‘‘ what does 
Rathbun mean? I’ve seen you lose thousands 
at a sitting.” His big bulk blocked the door- 
way as he stared from one to the other. 
“Just let me by, old man,” said Vernon. 


“Sorry, Murdock, | : 








Hours Drudgery Once Claimed 


Now Saved for Needed Duties 


E woman who would help others, first 
| helps herself. She adopts labor-saving 
devices. She makes home-keeping easy. 





“T’'ll explain it later.” 

“Explain!” jeered Rathbun. “The only 
thing that will explain thirteen thousand dol- 
lars in I. O. U.’s is a certified check for it.” 

Murdock touched the younger man on the 
shoulder. ‘I don’t think I quite understand, 
Vernon,” he said quietly. 
that requires answer.” 

“And you spell the answer m-o-n-e-y,” said 
the gambler. 

Vernon looked up at the bearded man. 
find that I’m in a little deeper than I expected, 
Murdock,” he said. ‘And Rathbun demands 
immediate settlement. I can’t give him a 
check until next week, so he’s geiting a bit 
nasty.” 

“Ts that all?” Murdock turned to the gam- 
bler. “I suppose,” he said quietly, “that 
you’d take my check. Yes?” 

He took the seat vacated by Vernon, drew 
up to the desk, whipped out a check-book, and 
wrote in it. He tore the leaf out and handed 
it to the gambler. 

Rathbun shrugged his shoulders. He passed 
the packet of I. O. U.’s to Murdeck. “They'll 
make fine pipe-lighters,”’ he sneered. 

“T think we can dispense with comment, 


Rathbun,” said the big man. ‘“TI’ll not patron- | 


ize your place again.’”’ He turned to Vernon. 
‘Got a blank check handy?” he asked. ‘‘ Good! 
Next Monday is the twentieth, isn’t it?”” He 
took the blank check out of Vernon’s nerveless 
fingers. He filled it in himself. ‘There! Sign 
that, old top,” he said. 

Rathbun’s slim body shifted its weight 
uneasily. ‘‘Look here,” he said nervously. , 
‘“Maybe I’ve been a bit hasty. But Mr. 
Vernon takes what I have to say without any 
comeback, so—”’ 

“Do you know, Rathbun,” said Murdock, 
“that you’ve talked abcut enough? Your 
voice isn’t musical, and your thoughts are 
dull.” He picked up the check that Vernon 
had signed. He scrutinized it. ‘Why, I made 
a mistake!” he said. ‘It’s dated today, the 
fourteenth. But it doesn’t matter. I'll hold it 
till the twentieth.” 

‘‘Now, listen here, gentlemen,” said Rath- 
bun eagerly; “you mustn’t condemn a man 
because of one mistake. When a man offers an 
apology—” 

“‘Come along, Vernon,” said Murdock. 

There was no taxi outside Rathbun’s estab- 
lishment. Murdock, big, healthy, jovial chap 
though -he was, confessed to a disinclination 
for water. It was still raining heavily. He 
stopped in the shelter of the portico. 

“‘Let’s call a taxi,’’ he suggested. 
Vernon hesitated as the big man turned in- 
ward. “If you don’t mind,” he said, “I'll | 
walk. I’ve a bit of a headache, and—I’m ter- 
ribly appreciative, old man. I should have 
known better than to let myself become in- | 
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“‘Here’s your new wash cloth, 
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Same as we packed in Johnnie’s 
kit— same as Mamma an’ me 
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loops won’t ravel.” 
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cloth could be, and they are NOT ex- 
pensive. 
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tractive patterns. 
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WASH CLOTHS. 
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| Hurdayne. 


volved. The war—dividends delayed—not 
crippled, you know, but bruised a bit for a few 
days—” 

“Never menticn it again,” said Murdock 
with hearty cordiality. “Rathbun is a mucker, 
and he doesn’t deserve the play of gentlemen. 
I shall see to it that this treatment of you is 
known to our friends. And I want to con- 
gratulate you, Vernon, for your self-control. 
The beggar was aching for trouble, and you 
would have played right into his hands had 
you given it to him. A nasty lot of thugs he 
employs. ’Night, old man!” 

But Vernon seized his sleeve as he would 
have stepped back through the door. ‘ Er— 
the—less said about certain matters the better, 
old man. Gambling isn’t countenanced in 
certain circles, you know, and gossip travels 
to every circle.” 

“Of course! I should have known. Mum’s 
the word, old top. ’Night again, old fellow!” 

He passed through the door which the porter 
held open, as Vernon, coat collar turned high 
up, bent toward the wind-blown rain. 


Ill 


ERNON looked at his card, shrugged his 
shoulders, and set out in search of Faith 
He found her talking vivaciously 
with an attaché of the Italian Embassy. 

“T am sorry,” be told her, as the Italian, with 
a click of his heels, departed. 

“‘Does it matter?” she asked carelessly. 

He cast a sidelcng glance at her unruffled 
features. ‘I suppose not,” he said. ‘Still, 
had I known that you were to be here, I should 
have spared you my presence.” 

“Would you believe, Clyde,” she asked, 
“that your presence or absence means nothing 
to me?” 

He bowed. “I congratulate you on your 
memory, Faith.” 

“T am to be congratulated,” she retorted 
serenely. ‘‘I never can remember bad dreams, 
and some things in life are like bad dreams. He 
flushed. She colored, too, and laid a hand 
impulsively on his arm. ‘Forgive me that,” 
she whispered. ‘It is not like a bad dream. 
It is like a lovely dream that’s ended.” 

For a moment alone with Faith he would 
have given much, but they were already in the 
dining-room. It was fifteen minutes before 
the pretty woman on his left gave him an op- 
portunity to speak to Faith again. ‘ Faith,” 
he said then, “suppose that the dream were 
not ended, merely broken?” 

But she evidently regretted her softness of a 
while back. Her face was cold. ‘Dreams 
always end,” she told him. “Please,” she 
added, ‘‘do not take advantage of accident. 
We shall not be placed together again.” 

He turned to Madame Morzin. Quite fla- 
grantly she had been flirting with him, and now 
she took up the pleasant pastime again. “‘One 
pays one’s respects to the convenances, Mr. 
Vernon, and then—” Her lips puckered in a 
delicious moue. 

Vernon smiled. Garraway, on the other 
side of Madame Morzin, was a notorious bore. 
“And then—what?” he asked. 

She tapped him coquettishly on the arm. 

‘“‘Men should be the flatterers, not women,”’ 
she said. “Besides, you are altogether too 
spoiled. Pretty girls make too much of you 
for your own good. Why should I add to your 
conceit by telling you that we old women 
enjoy you?” 

Qld’? That is the most open fishing,’’ he 
laughed. 

She sighed. ‘You think so? Age is not of 
time alone, Mr. Vernon. Age is—knowledge.”’ 

‘“‘And you are so terribly wise?” he chaffed. 

“Old enough, wise enough, to read the signs 
of broken hearts, and—” 

“Surely you don’t mean mine!” 
claimed. 

“Miss Hurdayne has hardly given you a 
word tonight,” she said. ‘Ah, don’t think me 


he ex- 
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rude, Mr. Vernon, I—I have watched you two 
with delight in my heart, this past year. Here 
I told myself, is one love-match in loveless 
Washington. But tonight—is it just a little 
quarrel? Please do not be angry with me, | 
would not pry.” ; : 

“I’m not angry with you,” he told her. “Byt 
—there is no engagement between Miss Hur- 
dayne and myself.” 

She toyed with a spoon. When she looked 
up, her face was expressionless. “That new 
step in the fox-trot,” she said, “you promised 
to show me tonight.” 

“With pleasure,” he assured her. 

She turned back for a moment to Garraway 
the red-faced munitions man. 

It was Vernon’s first chance to look over the 
guests assembled at the table of Vincent Sar- 
dello and his ambitious wife; the usual poli- 
ticians and their wives, but a newer crowd 
also, of whom Garraway was a shining exam- 
ple. The pegple who, highly successful in their 
private businesses, had been drafted, so to 
speak, by the government in the stress of war, 
An intelligent crowd, too. Only people like 
the Sardellos, prominent for decades in Wash- 
ington society—Sardello was a counselor of 
the State Department and _ independently 
wealthy—could bring such a gathering to- 
gether. Even old Garraway, bore that he was, 
was not wearisome when talking to men who 
understood his business. 

Vernon turned back to his ice. He ate it 
with a relish that lacked nothing because it 
might be the last time that he ate one in a 
fashionable home. Sufficient unto the day 
was the evil thereof. ; 


N the middle of the fox-trot, Madame 

Morzin turned her ankle. The new step was 
a bit more difficult than she had anticipated, 
she confessed. It was a bother, but—her hus- 
band, these days, so seldom went anywhere. 
She hated to drag him away; he was having 
such a bully time. She nodded, wincing with 
pain as she did so, to where her busband bent 
over Mrs. Sardello. A nondescript sort of 
man, the source of whose income afforded 
much opportunity for speculation to Wash- 
ington gossips, he seemed a bit out of place 
in the company tonight. Yet, as his wife said, 
he was enjoying himself. 

“T will take you home most gladly,” offered 
Vernon. 

“Would you? 
Madame Morzin. 

She placed her car at Vernon’s disposal after 
he had deposited her at their modest apart- 
ment-house. That was another puzzling thing 
about the Morzins: they kept, so far as any 
one knew, but one house-servant in their apart- 
ment, and yet a limousine! Also, Madame 
Morzin’s jewels were rather remarkable. Her 
pearl necklace was the chief of the ornaments 
that were so envied by the wives of apparently 
richer men than Morzin. A most remarkable 
bit of ornamentation! Even in the limousine’s 
rather dim lights it gleamed radiantly as 
Vernon, having ordered the chauffeur to drive 
him to his apartment, examined it. He had 
drawn it from his pocket immediately the ma- 
chine started, and now, bending over, he drew 
it back and forth between his fingers as though 
there was something soothing in the touch oi 
the pearls. : 

Ile folded it up carefully in a handkerchie 
as the car stopped. He replaced it in his coat 
pocket and dismissed the car. The coat itsell 
he hung up as carelessly as though it were 
simply a coat, not the receptacle of a twenty- 
thousand-dollar necklace. In his living-room 
he sat down. He lighted a pipe; he reached 
for a book, Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History © 
England.” He glanced at the clock on the 
desk. 

He glanced again at the clock when his front 
bell rang. It was just half an hour since he 
had entered his rooms. He opened the front 
door. Three men crowded past him. 


You dear thing!” said 
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The Litmus Paper Turned Pink—Then He 
Knew That He Had ‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ 


OR years, perhaps, “Acid-Mouth”’ had 
been attacking his teeth—and he never 
knew it. For “Acid-Mouth” is a tasteless, 
sly-working condition, that gradually weak- 
ens the enamel, and exposes the soft interior 
pulp—the very life of a tooth—to the destruc- 
tive action of germs. 
Buta LitmusTest Paperon his tongue quick- 
ly showed him that he had “Acid-Mouth.”’ 


His wife also took the test and gave it to her 
children. Her Litmus Test Paper turned pink 
and so did the little boy’s. The little girl— 
only—seemed to be free from the condition. 
Now the whole family uses Pebeco Tooth 
Paste regularly night and morning, because 
Pebeco is the dentifrice that counteracts 
“‘Acid-Mouth” and helps to keep the teeth, 
gums and mouth in splendid health. 
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Counteracts “Acid-Mouth? 
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Free Litmus 
Test Papers 


Put one of these Litmus Test 
Papers on your tongue—mois- 
ten it with saliva—then look at 
the paper. If it remains blue, 
you have mot ““Acid- Mouth.” 
But if it turns pink, you have 
““Acid-Mouth,” and you will 
probably lose your teeth one 
after another—unless you fird 
a way to check “‘Acid-Mouth.”’ 
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Even though “Acid-Mouth” is tasteless— 
even though it works secretly and insidiously 
—it is easy enough to find out whether you 
or any member of your family has the 
dangerous condition. 

But in testing for “Acid-Mouth”’—in 
order to make the test complete—you 
should buy a Tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste, 
and brush your teeth thoroughly with it. 


Manufactured by LEHN & FINK, Inc., 


Then place a second Litmus Test Paper in 
your mouth. This time the paper will not 
turn pink—positive evidence that Pebeco 
can successfully combat tooth decay by 
counteracting “Acid-Mouth.” 

Pebeco has been made in New York City 
since 1903. Every share of Lehn & Fink 
stock and every dollar’s worth of bonds are 
owned by American citizens. 


159 William Street, NEW YORK 


Under sole license granted by the Federal Trade Commission 
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many months in storage, transparent, firm and com- 
pact, all soap. And the last thin wafer of Pears’ 
lathers quite as freely as the first time you wash with it. 


Pears’ lasts longer than other soaps and cleanses 
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omy, as well as a real pleasure, to use Pears’ Soap. 
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Unscented—For those who prefer the elemental 
sweetness of perfect purity. FOUR CENTS 
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Vernon shut the door behind them. He fol- 
lowed them into his living-room. He eyed 
them quictly~Murdock, Madame Morzin’s 
husband, and a third man whom he did not 

iW. 
a This is a pleasure, Murdock,” he said. He 
bowed to Morzin. That gentleman scowled. 
“But your manner,” he continued, “is a bit 


surprising. 


URDOCK was not jovial this evening. His 
heavily bearded face had an ugly cast. 
“Vernon,” he said heavily, “the game’s up.” 
Vernon shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t 
think I understand you, Murdock,” he said. 
Murdock sneered. “I suppose you’ll say 
that you don’t understand what I say when I 
tell you that Mr. Morzin would like his wife’s 
necklace.” 

“Of course I understand that,” smiled Ver- 
non. “I suppose that I should have sent it 
back by the chauffeur, but they are so valua- 
ble.” 

“He admits having them! Make a note of 
that, Ryan,” cried Morzin excitedly. 

Vernon’s eyebrows raised. ‘Why shouldn’t 
I admit having them?” he asked. “I found 
them on the floor of the car. Evidently they 
slipped from Madame Morzin’s neck. Why, 
good God, Murdock, you don’t mean to say 
that you thought I’d stolen them!” 

“Why not?” demanded Murdock harshly. 
“You gave me a check last night, and the bank 
this morning said—”’ 

“But it was not to have been deposited until 
next week,” cried Vernon. 

“My secretary’s mistake,” said Murdock, 
“but a fortunate mistake for me, Vernon— 
that is, if knowing bad news in advance may 
be termed fortunate. Why, you—you dead- 
beat! Your bank says that you’ve never had 
over five hundred on deposit there. I’ve been 
looking you up, Vernon. I inquired of the 
people you’ve carelessly mentioned as your 
attorneys, Preble & Golding. They inform me 
that they have never done business for you! 
I’ve made other inquiries, and—” 

He stopped abruptly. Vernon had wrenched 
open a bureau drawer. He had pulled forth 
an automatic pistol. It was against his own 
breast, and his finger was on the trigger, when 
Murdock leaped. There was a moment of 
struggle, and then the slighter and younger 
man was thrown against the wall. Murdock 
held the pistol. 

For a moment the two stared at each other. 
Shame, wrath, helplessness were written on 
Vernon’s face. Murdock’s features held pity- 
ing contempt, the contempt of the strong for 
the weak. Then the big man spoke. 

“Morzin, you and Ryan wait outside. May- 
be I can settle this matter alone.” 

Silently Morzin and Ryan left the room. 
Murdock closed the door after them. 

“Sit down, Vernon,” he said. It was not 
the voice of the friend who had loaned Vernon 
thirteen thousand dollars the night before. It 
was the voice of the master speaking to the 
servant. Yet Vernon made no protest. He 
sat down. His disarranged tie, his rumpled 
hair, his crumpled shirt-bosom, added some- 
how to the impression of weakness given by his 
loose mouth. 

“Well, what do you want of me?” he asked 
harshly. “Why couldn’t you let me finish 
myself the way I wanted to?” 

“Some men,” said Murdock, “read in fail- 
ure the end; wiser men read in it the be- 
ginning.” 

“What sort of rot are you talking?” de- 
manded Vernon. His tone was petulant. 

Murdock's face was heavy with contempt, 
ut his voice was suave. “You're broke, at 
the end of the rope, and so you would use the 
Tope to hang yourself, eh? Buck up, Vernon! 
I admit that I felt harshly toward you a mo- 
ment ago. Thirteen thousand dollars is, as 
you will admit, a considerable sum of money. 
It becomes greater when one thinks that ‘it-is 
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not to be returned to one. But now, suppose’! 
that I show you a way to cancel that indebted- | 
ness, to make Morzin forget his wife’s pearls?”’| 

“T didn’t take them,” said Vernon sulkily. | 
“T found them exactly as I said, and—” 

“Tt would be difficult to convince Madame 
Morzin of that,” suggested Murdock. “She 
telephoned the Sardellos almost as soon as she| 
arrived home. She maintained that you must | 
have taken them while you were putting on her 
wrap. I happened to drop in on the Sardellos. 
Morzin told me. I rang up Ryan. Ryan isa 
most efficient private detective, Vernon. It| 
would be difficult to convince a jury that heard 
Ryan tell of your attempt at suicide. Be sensi- 
ble, Vernon.” 

“Sensible! What do you want me to do?” 
asked Vernon, miserably. 

“Where’s the necklace?” demanded Mur- 
dock. : 

“Tn my overcoat pocket,” said Vernon. 

Murdock walked to the door and opened it. 
“See if Madame’s Morzin’s necklace is in his| 
overcoat pocket,” he ordered Morzin. 

The nondescript man looked. ‘‘It’s here,” 
he said. 

“Allright. Take it along. You, too, Ryan. 
I won’t need you.” 

There was no reply from either of them; 
Vernon heard the door close behind them. 

Murdock seated himself in an armchair. | 
“Vernon,” he said, “last ‘night I helped you. | 
Rathbun found me waiting for a taxi, and— 
oh, let’s get down to cases. . Why fiddle 
around? The point is this: You’ve given me} 
a check dated yesterday; it has been dis-| 
honored by your bank. Inasmuch as you) 
never had a tenth part of the amount of the 
check on deposit at the bank, you can hardly | 
avoid a charge of passing a worthless check. | 
Tonight you stole—that’s how it will sound in} 
court—a pearl necklace. It is known that you 
are hopelessly in debt. Vernon, you haven't | 
a chance in the world, except—this!” 

He indicated the pistol. Vernon shuddered 
openly. 

Murdock smiled. ‘‘Doesn’t seem such a| 
pleasant way out now that you’ve had a chance) 
to think it over, does it? It never does, Ver- 
non. Listen! If I showed you a chance to make 
money—real money—would you take it?” 

Vernon raised his haggard eyes. “How?” 
he asked. 

“There are people who would pay well for 
certain information to which you can get 
access,” said Murdock. 

Vernon’s eyes widened. ‘‘ You mean—?” 

“You know what I mean. For instance— 
the State Department isn’t the War Depart- 
ment, but their interests are sometimes iden- 
ical—almost. And the trusted attaché of the 
State Department might gather information 
from friends in the War or Navy departments, 
for example, the number of transports that are 
to sail next week and the number of troops 
aboard them. You know?” 

“But that—Good God, you’re asking me to 
commit treason!” cried Vernon. 

“T’m asking you to keep yourself out of 
jail,” said Murdock. 

“Tl kill myself first,” said Vernon. 

“Tn the heat of fear, maybe,” said Murdock 
sneeringly. ‘‘But now—here!” 

He held out the automatic pistol. Vernon 
reached for it. His fingers touched it. They 
clasped it. Then they relinquished it as though 
the metal of which it was made were hot 
instead of cold. He buried his face in his arms. 

“Not so easy now, eh? I thought not,” 
jeered Murdock. His voice became harsh. 
“A man who will play at soldiering when his 
nation is not at war, to play the coward when 
itis— Sit up, Vernon, I want to talk to you.” 








IV 


HE fat tailor straightened up painfully. 
He breathed with difficulty. Vernon 
stepped down fromthe stool on which he had 
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For Lack 


of Bran 


Many headaches, many wasted days, 
are due to lack of bran food. 

Systems clog without this needed 
roughage. It is Nature’s laxative. 

In Pettijohn’s the bran is hidden in 
delicious cereal flakes. No finer dish 
was ever served at breakfast. 


See what it means to your folks. 
Try it for one week. If it brings good 
cheer and fitness, serve it often. Your 
doctor will advise it. 


You will never find a more de- 


lightful bran food. 


Pattijohns 


A Flaked Cereal Dainty 


80% Wheat Product including the Bran 
—20% Oats 
A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 20 per cent unground bran. 
% Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent Govern- 
ment Standard flour with 25 per cent bran 
flakes. Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 


Both sold in packages only. 
(1968) 
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Purity Way 
| Here’s. the Economical, Appe- 


tizing Way to Serve 
) Evaporated or Condensed Milk ° 


| N? wasteful, messy transferring of contents from 
can to pitcher; no pouring from holes punched in 

the top of can subjecting contents to dust and insects. 

| Simply place can in Server—raise spout which has 

| cutting knife to cut pouring hole—and clamp down 

1 top to make air vent. : 

| The Davis Can Server enables you to use large size * 

| can saving 25% cost as against using small size cans. 

| It .keeps ‘contents. free-from contamination, pre- 

’ serving milk one to three times longer than ordinary = 
methods. Sterile to the last drop. Easily kept clean. | 7” 


New 


] Express Prepaid for 
.) Write for name_of ‘store near you 
selling it or—send postal order. ae 


© Correct for most richly. appointed table service }) 


} Agents wanted on an attractive offer basis to sell this |; ~ | 
sir,’ he invited. He pointed to a chair. 


| speedy selling article. 7 


[avis (An-Sepver ORPORATION 3 


Flatiron Building, New York 


eeeienataataaereatieie 


PACK YOUR DRIED FRUITS 
IN COMPACT, MOISTURE-PROOF 


fis Fibre Conbainors, 


Home Dried Fruits and Vegetables must be kept absolutely dry 
clean andaway from sunlight. Thus the full natural flavor, aroma 
and colo:s are preserved. eam 


Be Loyal! 
Conserve Tin 


Be Thri'ty ! 
Us: Fibre 


These practical containers are made of pure Spruce Wo d Fibre, im- 
mersed in hot refined paraffine after they are formel. Coate id» 
and outside with the odorless, tasteless wax. Cap3 sealed ight 
with simple sealing tools. Used by Com nercial and Com aunity 
Debydrators, Canning Clubs, ee. Approved by Federa) and State 
Agricultural Departments and leading Educators for packing Dried 
Foods, etc. Special Introductory Parcel Post As:orcment—twelve 
each of five sizes shown—with Cap Sealer—$1.9 '\—Posrace prepaid 
anywhere in the Untrep States. Ideal for Cream, Buttermilk, 
Cottage Cheese, ete. Leak-proof and sanitary. Used once then 
destroyed. Many sizes. Booklet and sample on request. 


THE YY/ELS" FIBRE CONTAINER CORPORATION 
200 West Front Street, Monroe, Mich. 


Cheaper Meals 


Hundreds of housewives save time, work and fuel; cut 
fo d bills in half; serve better and more delicious meals 
thru cooking by steain under pressure with a 
Cooks aay in less = half 
the usual time,makes delicious 
ational savory food out of cheap cuts / 
of meat and hard- 
to-cook cereals p * i 
and vegetables. Steam pressure cooking 
preserves natural flavor and renders food 
more appetizing. Also adapted to steam 
pressurecanning by thecold pack method. 
Booklet A, “‘Steam Pressure Cookery” 
containing tested recipes and full in- 
formation about the economy of steam 
‘ pressure cooking and canning sent free op 
: receipt of name and address, Write today. 
N Dep:. A 


NORTHWESTERN STEEL & IRON 
EAU CLAIRE wi 


- Every Good Housekeeping woman | 
' should read our guarantee on page 6 


«cy Nata tc raga UE et Ne eo 
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| closed the door after them. 





| establishment on Eighth Street. 


The Web of the Spider 


been standing while Grenssler called his 
measurements. 

“Today is Thursday,” said Grenssler. “A 
try-on next Tuesday? That will be all right, 
yes?” 

“I’m in a bit of a hurry,” protested Vernon. 
““Supnose you have it ready for a try-on by 
Saturday. Then the suit would be ready on 
Tuesday for me to wear.” 


The fat man shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Im- 


| possible,” he said curtly. 


Vernon looked aggrieved. ‘‘ But my friend, 


| Mr. Murdock, recommended you to me as 


being able to make a suit more quickly than 
any one else.” 

“Mr. Murdock is very kind,” said Grenssler. 
He shot a curious glance at his customer. ‘‘ You 


| have seen Mr. Murdock lately?” 


“Last in Washington,” replied 
Vernon. 
“Ach! So? .His health is good, yes?”’ 
“Extremely,” said Vernon. . ‘He told me, 


jokingly, to tell you that he was growing 


night, 


| stouter, that his chest measurement was now 


forty-six. That is five inches more than my 


| own, isn’t it?” 


“Six. Your chest measures forty,’ said 


“T think that you are mistaken. Forty- 
one,’’ insisted Vernon. 

Grenssler stared at him. ‘‘So? The light 
is very bad here. Come into the inner office. 


| I will mesure you again, sir.” 


He led the -way to 1n office. Carefully he 
He sat his huge 
body cautiously in a creaky chair. ‘Sit down, 


Vernon tilted the chair backward. “Made 
in America, I see,” he said carelessly. He sat 


| down in it. 


“There are few foreign-made. chairs in this 
country.”’ said Grenssler. 

“Yet the time may come when everything 
made over here may be said to have been made 
in Germany—in greater Germany,” said 
Vernon. 

“T could have the suit ready for a try-on by 
Saturday,” said Grenssler. 

“‘T shall come then,” said Vernon. He rose 
tohisfeet. ‘Ihave rooms at the Montgomery. 
You will telephone me at what hour to come?”’ 

Grenssler coughed. ‘One is satisfied with 
recommendations from one’s patrons,’ he 
said, ‘‘but times are hard, and cash is scarce.” 

‘“‘A deposit? Of course,”’ assented Vernon. 
He pulled some bills from his pocket. He 
counted out forty-one dollars. ‘‘That is cor- 
rect?” he asked. 

Grenssler shrugged his beefy shoulders. “I 
imagine so, sir. [I am not the owner; I am 
but the manager. You go directly to your 
hotel? And the name is?” 

“Vernon. Clyde Vernon.” 

“Yes. One will call upon you, Mr. Vernon. 
One of our salesmen. You might be interested 
in an overcoat.” 

“Indeed I might,” said Vernon gravely. 


GRENSSLER bowed him to the door. Al- 
though Vernon did not look back, he knew 

that he was being followed as he turned into 
| Fifth Avenue from the shabby little tailoring 


But he made 
no effort to escape espionage. His move- 
ments were quite open. 

At Madison Square he turned east and 
entered the postoffice in the Metropolitan Life 
Building. There he purchased forty-one two- 
cent stamps. He then continued his walk up 
Fifth Avenue. At Forty-first Street he stopped 
and spent ten minutes staring at the lions in 
front of the Public Library. Then he went to 
his hotel and ascended to his room. 

He had been there perhaps ten minutes 
when his telephone bell rang. 

“Mr. Vernon?’’. asked the telephone clerk. 
‘‘A gentleman to see you.” 

“Send him up,” said Vernon. 

He replaced the receiver and walked to the 


window. He stared down at the crowd on the 
Avenue. His face was impassive when he 
turned at a knock on the door. “Come in,” he 
invited. 

The door opened, admitting Grenssler, the 
overstout tailor of Eighth Street. 

“You?” Vernon was surprised. 

Grenssler smiled. “A good customer jg 
worthy the manager’s attention, not merely 
the interest of a salesman. We spoke of over. 
coats, Mr. Vernon. How many would you 
require?” 

“Forty-one thousand,” said Vernon. 

Grenssler smiled. ‘There is no doubt, Mr, 
Vernon, any longer. The stamps you bought, 
your pause opposite the Library— You are 
of the State Department, is it not so?” 

Vernon bowed. 


“QO Mr. Murdock advised us, but these are 

treacherous times, Mr. Vernon. One is 
careful, if one cares to exercise freedom. You 
Yankees—I say it without meaning offense to 
you, who have recognized the glorious destiny 
of Germany and now serve the Fatherland— 
are fools, and yet at times I wonder that a 
nation so alert in other ways should be so blind 
in time of war to internal danger. It is well to 
be cautious, even though the caution seems 
silly and childlike.” . He surveyed Vernon 
steadily. “It is our great good fortune that 
such a man as you, Mr. Vernon, should see fit 
to join our cause. Somehow I had expected, 
from the message Mr. Murdock sent me, a 
different sort of man.” 

“Yes?” questioned Vernon. 

“T would not touch on unpleasant matters, 
but you do not look like a wastrel, Mr. Vernon. 
You do not seem a weak man.” 

“Weak? That’s the trouble with Ameri- 
cans, and with you of Europe who have lived 
here a few years,” snapped Vernon. “Against 
your own wishes you become impregnated 
with American ideas.” 

“And how is that?” asked Grenssler. 

“Because a man desires to live like a gentle- 
man, you think that he is weak. If one of your 
German barons, the inheritor of wealth, gam- 
bles a bit, is loose in his life, is that weakness?” 

““No German is weak,” asserted Grenssler. 

“But an American—you Germans think 
that he ought to work. If he prefers to live the 
life of a gentleman and has not the inherited 
means to do so, he is a weakling.” 

“T perceive your point of view,” said 
Grenssler. “If I have, as you say, become 
somewhat Americanized—which God forbid! 
—I nevertheless can sympathize with you. 
Weak? Who shall say? You want something; 
that something happens to be money. The 
way is suddenly clear to you; you follow that 
way. Inasmuch as you serve Germany, wha: 
does it matter why?” 

“Exactly,” said Vernon bitterly. “Mr. 
Murdock came upon me at a moment when my 
fortunes were at their lowest ebb, and the im- 
pression he received of me is not flattering. 
But, as you say, what does it matter? You 
pay, and I—” 

“Obey,” said Grenssler softly. 

“Certainly,” agreed Vernon. “And the 
obedience that Iam to give? It consistsin—” 

“Waiting, for a time,” said the tailor. “And 
in forgetting that you are Clyde Vernon, and 
remembering only that you are Forty-one.” 
He pursed his lips. ‘“You’re on leave of 
absence?” 

“Indefinite,”’ said Vernon. 

Grenssler looked alarmed. 
ment suspects something?” 

Vernon sneered. ‘Suspects? Me? Clyde 
Vernon? I should say not. In fact, Mr. 
Grenssler, I am in New York to investigate 
such men as yourself.” ; 

“Yes?” Grenssler’s tone was calm, his 
features unruffled, but Vernon knew the tensity 
of mind and body that his visitor labored 
under. ‘That is amusing,” said the tailor. 
“And the reports that you will send in?” 
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Cocoanut Whip with Orange Sauce 
on gelatine 1 cup boiling water legge 
spoon cold water 3 tablespoons,sugar 


a. gelatine in cold water, add hot water, stir until gelatine is dis- rm: 

thick. oe sugar, then fruit juice gtrmio and set aside to cool. When Beat the egg until light, add sugar gradually, stir in remaining 

white. Fold in cue Dontes wen treee, foe and Be stimy besten bf ingredients. Drop the mixture by teaspoonfuls on well greased | Mix the cocoanut, cornmeal, baking powder, salt, syrup (or 

serve with orange sauce made as follows:--Beat con yok until light inverted cake tins, one inch apart. Spread into circular shape. | honey), add the egg, well beaten, the milk and the fat (or butter 

tdd gradually 4 tablespoons powdered sugar, 3 tablespoons orange | Bake in @ moderate oven. If desired, top off with Dromedary | substitute). Divide into greased corn-cob or plain molds and bake 
+ and 1 tablespoon lemon juice--chill. P Dates. 


A New Way 
to Improve 


War Dishes 


CORN MUFFINS 
WithDromedary Cocoanut 
% cup flour legg 

lcup cornmeal % cup milk 
1 tablespoo: 4 level teaspoons 
ehortening baking pow- 
4g teaspoon salt der 
ltablespoon 3 cup Dromedary 
sugar Cocoanut 

Mix shortening with flour, add 

other dry ingredients, then 
milk and egg. Lastly stir in 
cocoanut. Bake in medium 
oven about 25 minutes. 


1586 Calories. 


OUSEWIVES are daily finding new ways to im- 
prove the plainest war-time dishes. 
The newest discovery is the natural and delightful 
combination of cocoanut and corn. 
Dromedary Cocoanut Corn Muffins, for example, 
are so good that you will want them often. 


Dromedary Cocoanut—A Conservation Food 


It is recommended for war-time recipes because its 
superior flavor blends perfectly with corn and other 
coarse grains—and adds to their food value. 

There is no waste in the “Ever-Sealed” Dromedary 
package with its replaceable cover, because the unused 
portion keeps fresh and moist to the last shred. 


Dromedary Dates—the Ideal War-time Confec- 


\. tion—save sugar. Serve them instead of candy. 


1 tablespoon Remon juice 8 cup sugar 
2 tablespoons Dromedary Cocoanut 3g cup rolled oats 


Cocoanut No-Wheat Fancies 


34 teaspoon vanilla 1 tablespoon syrup or honey 


Write for our new book, “Dromedary War-time Recipes,” 
giving many appetizing suggestions for patriotic housewives. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co., Dept. 375 Washington St., New York 


| Cocoanut Corn Crispies 
14 cup Dromedary Cocoanut | 5 
2 cups cornmeal legg 
23 tablespoon —— butter | 3 teaspoons baking powder 1 cup milk 
3 teaspoon salt ‘4 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons fat 


4 cup Dromedary Cocoanut 
in a hot oven for 20 minutes. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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The True Story of G. D. W. 


—how she ts doing her bit 


“The whole thing was inevitable. I had been mar- 
ried for some time and already, there had developed 
what seemed to me a million responsibilities. And 
then my husband went into the service. 


“It was hard at first—hard because I wanted to do 
so much. I wanted to give to the Red Cross; I 
wanted to buy Liberty Bonds; I wanted to buy 
Thrift Stamps; I wanted to help in all of those 
things which are so important to every one of us 


today. 


“There was very little for these things, as you 
might know, and my position was made especially 
difficult because I was not particularly fitted for 
work which required special knowledge or previous 
experience. The problem at first seemed to be 
beyond solution. 


“T have found, however, the kind of work that I can 
do—and do well. In getting subscriptions for 
Goop HousekeeEpPInG, I feel that I am performing 
a high service. I have introduced it into several 
reading clubs; I know that many of my friends are 
conducting their households much more efficiently, 
just as I am, too, as a result of the splendid construc- 


tive departments in the magazine. 


“Goop HousrEKEEPING has taught me ever so many 
valuable things and now I am able to help a great 
many people to learn these same things and more. 


“And the work is profitable. The first month I 
earned $38 and now it averages over $50. And soon 
it ought to be a whole lot more.” 


How You Can Do Your Bit 


The above letter from Mrs. G. D. W. reflects a very 
interesting situation, but it does not tell nearly all of 
the story. The problem with which Mrs. G. D. W. 


was brought face to face is similar, tundamentally, 
to those that thousands upon thousands of women 
in this country are pondering today. 


It is a serious problem, but it has a solution. There 
are many readers of Goop HousEKEEPING either 
similarly situated or who desire merely to supple- 
ment their present allowances or incomes, and it is 
to your attention that we are bringing the fore- 
going letter. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is more essential today than 
ever before and we want to reach every possible 
household where Goop HovusEKEEPING will be of 
service. 


To accomplish this great work, we need constructive, 
aggressive help. We want you—as many of you as 
possible—to represent us in your community, to 
take care of Goop HousekEEPING subscriptions and 
We want you who read Goop House- 
KEEPING regularly because you know best of all what 
splendid things the magazine is accomplishing in 
cooperating to help win the war. You know what 
the Institute is doing, what aid the Bureau, under 
Dr. Wiley, is making possible. 


renewals. 


The compensation will be very liberal and the work 
done just at the time you choose. You will find it 
extremely easy. 


You may have household duties or other responsibili- 
ties. But these will not interfere with your success- 
ful application to this war-service. Among those 
now helping are many married women, mothers, 


students, secretaries, and so on. 


Let us hear from you today. We are making ap- 
pointments rapidly. Address the Circulation Man- 
ager, Goop HousEKEEPING, 119 West 4oth Street, 
New York City. 
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«will be made out by us together,” said 
Genesles’s tension left him. His body shook 
with silent laughter. ‘Humor is a wonderful 
‘7 Mr. Vernon. It helps. You and I, 
when matters go a little bit wrong, will be able 
to laugh while we are waiting for them to right 
themselves.” He rose to his feet heavily, 
grainingly. “I am satisfied with you, Mr. 
Vernon. You are to wait in this room. There 
will come to see you One more important than 
myself, for, as I think I told you, I am but the 
manager. Good day, sir.’ He bowed himself 
he room. 
le at a desk, picked up the telephone. 
“Send me a pitcher of ice-water immediately,” 
heordered. “If I get it in half a minute there’s 
adollar for you,” he told the telephone clerk. 
“At once,” was the response. 















[ was not in half a minute, but it was in 
less than fifty seconds, by Vernon’s watch, 
when the bell-boy arrived with the pitcher of 
water. 

“Tell me,” said Vernon carelessly, “a very 
fat man wearing a brown derby hat—was he 
in the hall?” . 

“Yep. I saw a guy like that just now as I 
come down the line,’”’ said the boy. ‘“‘Sub- 

na server?” 

“Uh-huh,” Vernon nodded. 
mention that I spoke of him.” 

The boy stuffed the bill that Vernon gave 
him into a pocket. “But if he’s waitin’ to 
serve a paper on you he musta seen me come 
in,” suggested the boy. 

“J don’t think he’s at all certain what room 
I’m in,” replied Vernon. “He won’t come 
here. But if he’s still outside when you leave, 
don’t come back. If he’s gone, come back and 
tell me.”” 

It was a large bill that Vernon had given 
the boy. His assent was immediate and en- 
thusiastic. He knocked on the door two sec- 
onds after he had closed it behind him. ‘He 
just stepped into an elevator, going down,” he 
said. He waited a moment at the door. 

“That’s all,” said Vernon. 

Disappointedly the boy left. 
mystery and was intrigued. 

Left alone, Vernon sat down on the edge of 
his bed. He lighted a cigarette, but his hands 
shook so that the paper tube was burned in 
the middle. The calm that had been evident 
as he talked with Grenssler had vanished. 
Though he glanced incessantly at the tele- 
phone, he jumped when the bell suddenly 
Jangled. 

It was Grenssler speaking. 
Vernon?” 

“Certainly. I was to wait in my room, was 
I not?” 

“Exactly. And I wished to know if you 
obeyed. Who obeys in little matters may be 
trusted with greater affairs.” 

Vernon scowled into the receiver. “Mr. 
Grenssler, I’m not sure that I like all this 
suspicion. If you can’t trust me, say so.” 

“Softly, Mr. Vernon,” counseled Grenssler. 
“When we no longer trust you, Mr. Vernon, 
you will be aware of it. In the meantime, we risk 
much. The one who would see you is waiting 
na taxicab outside. Descend immediately 
and enter the machine that will be waiting 
lor you. The gentleman will beckon to you.” 

“All right,” said Vernon. 

us nervousness left him. He was impassive 
again when he entered the machine in front 
of the hotel. Its occupant greeted him cour- 
teously. 

_ “The dictophone,” he said, “is a remarkable 
invention, Mr. Vernon, but it is an awkward 
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stand on the loyalty question. 







The Web of the Spider 


thing at times. Your room might be prepared 
in advance for you.” 

“So?” Vernon nodded thoughtfully. “But 
there is not the slightest reason for the State 
Department to suspect me.” 

Callender, as the man awaiting him had 
called himself, nodded approvingly. Quite 
fashionably dressed, the gardenia in his button- 
hole lending the last touch of ‘fussiness’’ to 
his apparel, he had, despite a certain matter- 
of-factness of expression, quite an air about 
him. 

“You’re clever, Vernon,” he said. “Ex- 
tremely clever! The State Department doesn’t 
suspect you! Good, almighty good, I call 
that!” 

“T don’t think I understand you,” said 
Vernon. 

Callender leaned close to him. 

“Even chauffeurs have ears,” he _ said. 
“Vernon, I’m Seventy-eight.” He turned up 
the bottom of his waistcoat, exposing a tiny 
gold badge. ‘‘Our friend Grenssler is a fat- 
witted pup,” he declared. “I think that the 
whole German mind is insane. They are so 
certain that all the world is crooked. It never 
seems to enter their heads that people are 
playing with them. The State Department 
suspect you? Hardly! But if Grenssler and 
his gang suspect you—do you realize that 
Grenssler’s men have rooms on either side of 
you? They wouldn’t need even a dictophone. | 
Ears at the keyholes would be enough. Tell} 
me, are you empowered to make any arrests?”’ 

“N-o,” replied Vernon slowly. ‘‘I—Wwas 
merely—to look into matters. How have you 
succeeded in fooling Grenssler?”’ 

“T’m not sure that I have,” said the other 
with a nervous laugh. ‘You'll notice that I 
didn’t go to your room. I told Grenssler that 
I was suspicious of you, and, of course, Grens- 
sler doesn’t question me.” 

“‘T just asked you why he didn’t?” demanded 
Vernon. 

The other chuckled. ‘I laid my plans as 
carefully as you did,” he said. ‘And that 
means, if I’m any judge of human nature, that I | 
was mighty careful. What are the latest devel- 
opments? Is the government ready to act?” 

‘“‘T’m in the dark,”’ answered Vernon. ‘I’m 
merely to await orders, discover what I can.” 

“T see.” Callender nodded. ‘“‘T’ll let you 
down. I was to look you over and tell Grens- 
sler what I thought. I'll ring you up later to- 
night. We'll get together.” 





ERNON stared after the taxi as Callender 

rolled away. He knitted his forehead. 
Then he walked into a drug store and rang up 
the tailoring shop on Fighth Street. ‘This 
is Forty-one talking.”’ he said. 

“Yes?” said Grenssler. 

“That man, Callender— I just left him. 
Grenssler, he is a Secret-Service man. He} 
thinks that I’m one, too.” 

Over the wire boomed a great, Teutonic 
laugh. ‘A old wise fox is Grenssler,”’ said 
the owner of that name. “Not easily fooled 
is Grenssler. But Callender, he is old enough 
to be suspicious, but not. old enough to know 
when to be justly suspicious. He was trying 
you out, as you Yankees would say. He just 
telephoned that you were a spy. Ach! And 
then you would expose him! I know an honest 
man when I see him. It is all right.” 

Vernon’s voice was relieved. ‘You know, 
Grenssler, I was frightened. He seemed to 
take it for granted that I was with him. Are} 





you sure that he’s dependable?” | |i 


Once again the tailor laughed. ‘Rest easy. 
It is all right. Wait in your room once more.” 
Vernon walked back to his hotel. 





(To be continued) 


(THE Government is taking a vote, this month, and next, to see just how we 
E To each man and woman and child in the 
United States a Liberty Bond will be offered, and those who are for Liberty 
and Democracy for Everybody will subscribe. Not every home can boast a ser- 
vice flag, but every home can have a bond. Let's put over this Liber'y Loan by 
acclamation, a testimonial of universal faith in our Gov:rnment and “our boys.” 


It’s easy to keep everything 
about the house clean, bright 
and new looking when you 
know the many, many uses for 
3-in-One. Every woman should 
read carefully the Dictionary of 
Uses wrapped around every 
bottle and sample of 


3-in-One 
The Universal Household Oil 


Learn to make economical Polish Mops 
and Dustless Dust Cloths with this won- 
derful oil compound. 

Learn how 3-in-One cleans and polishes 
all furniture and woodwork; how it makes 
windows, mirrors and cut glass sparkle; 
how itkeeps gas ranges and all metal things 
brightand rust free; how it lubricates per- 
fectly every light mechanism, such as sew- 
ing machine, washing machine, vacuum 
cleaner, Victrola, fans, clocks, locks, tools. 
Today, buy a bottle of 3-in-One. Read the 
Dictionary of Uses. Join the housewives 
army of 3-in-One enthusiasts. 


Atall stores in 50c, 25c and 15c bottles; 
also in 25c Handy Oil Cans, 


FREE Liberal sample and Dictionary 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 4 
165CZH. Bdwy., N. Y¥.f 


-Cent Package 
ONE GALLO 


\) 


of Uses, A postal brings both. 


POWDERED WASH 


BLUING 





Most Economical—Lasts 
for months—makes clothes 
snow-white — does not 
settle—does not streak. 
If your Grocer does not 
haveitsend 10 Cts. and 
Grocer’s name for full 

size package by mail. 

Dept. D9 


SCHROEDER GROCER 
PRODUCTS CO. 


ST. LOUIS.U.S.A. 





Become a New Way Stenographe 
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in Shorthand and Typewriting. But we have prepared 
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city factory girl who wanted a change; and 
Margaret, the quiet girl whom I had first 
noticed. She had been a saleswoman, she said 
simply, when Dorice interrogated her. 

“You must have made as much money at 
that as you'll make down here,” the stage 
woman commented, seeking for motives. “‘ You 
certainly ain’t taking this trip to better your- 
self!” 

Margaret hesitated. It was plain to see she 
| was not the holier-than-thou or the I’m-your 
| little-heroine type. But the reark de manded 
a reply. “I expect to be a little happier at 
this,” she said. “It was getting on my peace 
| of mind, playing around with ribbons and 
things with so much going on on the other 
| side. I’ve got two brothers over there. I 
| wasn’t able to do riuch in the way of Liberty 
Bonds, and so I thought that as long as I had 
to make my living, I might as well make it 
| making shells. 1 hope I'll be able to stand it.” 


ia seemed too good to be true. This was 

precisely what I had yearned to hear an 
American munitions worker say; it was exactly 
what I had dreamed of finding; but I had not 
| expected such early good fortune. I somehow 
| thought that I should have to do considerable 
prying before I met a girl who had undertaken 
| the work from purely altruistic motives. And 
| here at the outset was one who, if not already 
| a proved war heroine, had, at least, mighty 
gocd makings! I wondered if Margaret—or 
if any of us, for that matter—would he able 
to stand the work. 

But the war-bride, a dewy-eyed Irish-Amer- 
ican, was speaking. “And I’ve got a husband 
over there,” she was saying excitedly, “a big 
fine boy.” Her tone was vibrantly maternal. 
“He’s with Pershing, was drafted in the first 
call. We were engaged, and the date was set, 
but he didn’t think it was fair to me for us to 
marry and was for putting the wedding off 
until he came back. But I was against that. 
It’s such bad luck.” She smiled at her super- 
stition. “And I said to him, ‘Tom, I’d much 
rather be waiting back here for you as your 
wife than as your sweetheart.’ 

“That settled it. Our little flat in Flushing 
was all fixed up, and we had a month together 
before he had to go to camp. Now he’s over 
there, and I can’t live on what the government 
sends me and pay the rent of the flat, and 
I wouldn’t give it up for the world, and so as 
long as help is needed bad down here and you 
don’t have to have any particular training, T 
thought it would bea grand opportunity to do 
my bit and keep the flat, too.” 

Lucky Tom! What a girl to come back to— 
if he does! 

But lest you should conclude at once that 
all five of my companions were animated by 
the same high principles in joining the muni- 
tions army of defense, I hasten to disillusion 
you—sadly, but it. must be, since this is the 
record of an actual experience and not a Uto- 
pian dream. 

Dorice and Lily and Julia had little to rec- 
ommend them as prospective workers, as far as 
I could glean. Only the dire cry for help, 
which is sounding all over the country, had, I 
suspected, influenced the company in employ- 
ing them. Indeed, so urgent was the call for 
workers, I later learned, that virtually every 
applicant who was not of enemy birth was 
given a try-out. Lily represented the very 
worst type of industrial slacker. Efficient but 
restless, she had given up a twenty-dollar-a- 
week position with an electric company en- 
gaged on an important government contract 
and was going to the munitions plant merely 
because she “got tired working too long in one 











| place.” Julia, a rouged and peroxided bit of 


the great city’s human flotsam, was going down 
solely because her “friend’’—you divined the 
gender instantly—was there. Dorice’s hus- 


| band had disappeared, leaving nothing but the 





Persian cat, and, as she phrased it, “There 


ain’t nothing doing in the show business ata 
time like this with all the men away, and the 
thirty-two cents an hour at this joint look 
good to me.” 

But the train had stopped at our station 
and the agent was busily rounding ys up, 
Outside, a spring snow, with all the disagree. 
able qualities of an ugly drizzle plus a pene. 
trating cold, tried to dampen our spirits ang 
freeze our mounting optimism. Like 
steel the mountain air—the plant was set jp 3 
valley between two sizable eminences—needlej 
its way through our vernal attire as we looked 
around for the bus. 

There was no bus. Lily and Dorice fretted 
audibly at this. 

“Tsuppose it’s to the Biltmore they’re think. 
ing they're going.” Mrs.°Casey’s Celtic spirits 
bubbled forth in her rich brogue and set us all 
trudging up the road which led to the registra. 
tion office. 

It was a long tortuous road filled with sink. 
holes of mud, “sludgy, squdgy” mud, and ip. 
numerable motors whizzed up and down it, 
scattering the dirty fluid, willy-nilly, over the 
impotent pedestrians. Interspersed among the 
motors and proceeding at the pace of a funeral 
cortege, sinister wagons, horse-drawn and 
shrouded in gray curtains which bore in great, 
vivid, red lettering the word “Explosives,” 
made their way with cautious, measured gait 
to the railroad station. They seemed, these 
wagons, which sometimes creaked and rum- 
bled ominously, like a Greek chorus intoning 
the awful tragedy being enacted “over there.” 

This was Shrapnel Avenue. I saw it under 
every conceivable circumstance—at its gay- 
est, when hordes of girls, their shift over, tore 
down the mountain, joyous at the thought of 
sixteen hours of surcease from labor; and I 
saw it at midnight when the workers of the 
“graveyard” shift—most dreaded period ofall 
—went doggedly up to the plant to work 
through the still, cold hours of the morning 
until the dragging hands of the clock pointed 
to eight and released them; but never did it 
seem so startlingly impressive as when these 
shrouded wagons bearing their deadly freight 
wended down to the little station. 

Presently the barracks loomed out of the 
mist, large two-storied buildings of that archi- 
tectural severity which suggests that speed 
rather than beauty has been the dominant 
consideration in their construction. Some day 
they may be called the “late Kaiser period,” 
because Willie Hohenzollern has caused s0 
many of them to be erected in our military 
and industrial camps. Girls and women were 
everywhere, girls looking out of the windows, 
on the porches, and overflowing into the road. 
Skirts were conspicuous; practically all wore 
bloomers. A woman old enough to be a grand- 
mother passed, and she wore bloomers! Her 
hair was gray and her legs were shriveled, but, 
head up and chest out, she wore those bloomers 
with the pride of a youngster in his first palt 
of trousers. Such is the topsy-turviness 
wrought by war; such is the dignity of labor. 


UT now we had arrived at the office, and 

the business of registering was gone through 
with systematically. One gave one’s ante 
cedents; one asserted that one wasnt Ger- 
man, Austrian, or Turk. One told whom one 
wished to have notified in case of accident— 
this to a young clerk who interrogated with the 
fierceness of a prosecuting attorney. , 

“He means,” a facetious guard interjected, 
“where do you want the body sent if theres 
anything left to be picked up.”” W hich wasn t 
exactly the sanest or most steadying meth 
of introducing a batch of nervous novices t0 
the dangers likely to be encountered. 

The guard’s words were typical of the bravado 
which pervades the munitions factory. Dat 
ger stalks everywhere and yet, secemingty, 
there is no fear—at least no admission of It 
I saw a girl jump once when a testy exhaust- 
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Holding the Real First Line * 


‘eon her machine gave vent to its spleen the afternoon. We shall make tracer bullets |} 
Pity an angry hiss, but she carefully explained for airplane guns—the bullets that wing their |] __ 
that she was fidgety because she hadn’t slept way through the air, a guard elucidated, and | [} ~-— 
well. Pooh-poohing the dangers is one of the show the aviator whether he is shooting 
first habits you acquire, although no one, when close to his game or not. Thrilling! Eventhe | 
actually questioned, denies that they exist. most stolid of us is moved! 
“Sure, it’s dangerous,” one girl said with Now we are given our bunks in the bar- 
conviction, “but so’s aviating, so’s being in racks—four in a room—and are shown the way 
the trenches, but you ain’t seeing the boys to the quartermaster’s where we may buy our 
ing back any.” bloomers and have them charged against our 
That settled it. To be as brave as the boys coming wages. But tragedy of tragedies! 
—that was the uppermost thought. There are no sizes larger than thirty-eight. 
The foremen also soft-pedal the dangers, Doriceisin despair. Her ample hips and bosom 
because they pe — = — working - against her. She must — ene her 
if it is scared to death before it starts, rst appearance in an apricot Georgette blouse : 

pal there i no rage on no pos of am and a Scotch plaid skirt! The first McKee Refr 1g- 
company to en ist the girls in the work under : 
false Stense of its safety. A little pamphlet NEVER will I forget the rush of impressions erator, built pene 38 years 
explaining the hazards is put into the hands and events that crowded that first after- ago, is still in use today 
of every person employed. What a lot of .noon.of work, an afternoon which lengthened AES f _ 
hazards there are! A fulminate of mercury _ intoa weird,distorted night, as hour after hour - and giving satisfaction. 
cap, dropped, may send the whole works sky- I sat at a low, rubber-covered table cramming 
high. An oil rag may cause spontaneous com- _ powder into little copper caps. Such innocent- Th McK ith 
bustion. A piece of a soy genet 7 woking stuff to Saar a Pye ee iil e€ new cKee, wit 
in t person may throw off a spark, an e were in one of the many squat shacks : eRe 
oie al go. One shrinks Ph thinking that make up a munitions plant. Gray- porcelain-steel linings and 
what a match would do! painted like battle-ships, they are more formid- other improvements, rep- 


To be caught with a match, concealed or able. Outside ours—as there is outside every ; 
otherwise, is the deadliest, most unforgivatle one where high explosives are handled—was a resents the experience of 


crime in the munitions category. For that -rack with a little red danger light over the sign 
there is no absolution. The person found with “Stretchers inside,” an ever-present warning nearly half a century of 
a match 1s dismissed instantly. Each month _ to those who work within. How strange, how honest endeavor devoted - 


there is posted at the gate of the fenced en- incongruous it sounds-to hear gay laughter or . : 
dosure of the plant the number of persons dis- snatches of song float out from these grim to this one industry. 
charged the preceding month for breaking this _ buildings! 

Around me scores of girls were at the busi- 


tule. You would logically suppose the men : 
to be the chief offenders. At least the com- ness of assembling bullets, young girls middle- Wri te for catalogue show- 


pany proceeds on that supposition, and every aged women, and many of that age which is : : 
male entrant is carefully searched by the neither young nor middle. They bore little ing all styles and sizes 
guards before he is let by. The girls frisk in resemblance to our foreign sisters of the gentry and the McKee Cold 
unsearched. whom I had gazed upon in the Sunday supple- ‘ 

The barracks outside the plant as well as ments, for at this time the infiltration of the Dessert Book, illustrated. 


the shacks inside bear “No Smoking” signs. war worker had only just begun. The bulk of ‘ 
I don’t know how strictly this rule is enforced the regiment, it was plain to see, was com- See the McKee at your 
in the men’s dormitories, but if I were a tell- posed of women who had lived all their lives dealer's 
tale—if, in short, I had the proper sort of in the shadow of the plant or in towns adjacent ealer Ss. 
conscience—I wonder how long the English- toit. Roughened hands and gnarled knuckles | 
woman whose bunk was over mine would have _ testified that the work was an old story to 
held her job? She had lost her husband and them. Many of them regarded Margaret’s Cc 
seventeen lesser relatives in the war, therefore slim little hands and the superlative polish of 
l hope no prying munitions official sees this Dorice’s nails with unveiled amazement. In ¥ 
and adds a lost job to the quota. For hours some cases several generations of the family REFRIGE TORS 
she would lie up in her roost, waging battle had seen service in the plant. Mothers worked 
verbally against the Hun and smoking innu-_ beside their daughters, and wives who had jf 
merable cigarettes meanwhile. She kept her- been employed here as girls drifted back when , 
self alive, it seemed to me, chiefly by these want rubbed the bloom from the honeymoon. | 
and by quarts of tea made over a canned al- The miracle of the war—the democratization waa. REFRIGERATOR 
cohol stove. of labor and the breaking down of caste bar- ? ; COMPANY 
“But the company reserves the right to riers in work—which was being performed aX * 113 Lorimer Street 
search all our effects,” I reminded her one day _ before their very eyes, was wondrously strange Brooklyn N. Y. 
when she was going full blast. to them at first. In time, however, as hordes 
“Let them search,” she retorted. “If I of girls from many parts of the world and from 
couldn’t have my smoke and my tea I’d be no _ every rung of the social ladder descended upon 
good to them anyway and might as well be them, they got used to it, and presently they 
discharged. And if they do search, they'll were in the minority. 
have to dismiss half the force. You don’t sup- Some weighed the little blobs of powder 
pose all the girls around here who have wavy with which the caps are filled, scarce the size 
hair come by it naturally, do you?” of a finger-tip but large enough to create a 
Thadn’t thought, but a little judicious in- holocaust. Others dexterously assembled the 
Vestigation showed that practically every shells, a slug and a cap to each. Still others 
second girl had a similar alcohol device tucked tamped the powder into them—dangerous 
away somewhere in her belongings, with which and wearying work. I know, because I did it. 
she curled her hair. The munitions work is “A man was killed at that a little while 
greasy and malodorous. Ofttimes the bloomers ago,” the girl who sat next me imparted cheer- 
are streaked with oil, but though the precepts fully in the same tone in which you might O Sanaa 
of heaven and earth are violated, the nose must convey the information that you were fond of | \ .1 Broed Wide Table Tos > Remor- 
powdered, the hair wavéd. Who is it ice-cream soda. able Glass Service Tray— Double Drawer Bs. ae 
that is always crying out that heavy muscular “Yes?” I queried, endeavoring to do the | Rurver Tired Swivel Wheels. A high grade picce of furniture surpassing 
work will give us a third “de-feminized”’sex? nonchalant as well as she, but secretly trying | sything vet attempted for general atility, ease of action and absolute 
. to remember the prayer I was taught to ejacu- | Comeination Prooucts Co..Mrcrs. 49 Tower Bioc..Cuicaco, ILL 
A hg = a in the regis- late when extreme danger threatened. 
Jon office. We areallenterednow. Our Yes,” she said flatly, and then sensibly: ° 23.8 
hearts and eyes have been examined, our pic- “I’m not telling you to scare you, but you Vocational Training— 
ures taken, and in a few days we shall be pre- ought to know it to be careful. Why don’t May we assist you to locate the 
on alge the tintype which, together with you get rubber-soled shoes? You can’t help ee pate npn i 
Th getter wag —— ee er the powder - ~_ work, and the ferred, charges you got = ‘<4 Leal 
with temporary passes ‘aie edule with es pte pl "Senshi ant ot ee ny i 
“citement because we go to work at four in yourself to think about in this work, you Sees eee: eee 
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know,” she added philosophically. ‘Even if 
you are willing to take a chance, there’s others 
to be considered.” And then, just to show 
that it was merely common sense and not fear 
which had dictated her words, she whistled a 
few bars of “Tipperary” and let it go at 
that. 

I resolved to lose no time getting the rubber- 
soled shoes. You live and learn in a munitions 
factory, because if you don’t learn, it is alto- 
gether probable you won’t live. Moreover, 
others will go up in pieces with you. 

Next our tamping machine was the steam 
press. I worked on that, too, later. It was 
operated by two girls who ought .o have been 
Amazons but weren’t. _ Into this press went 

; the heavy steel crates containing fifty bullets 
| each. -A man could not lift it without an 
| effort, and yet the two girls helping each other 
| swung it back and forth cheerfully and surely, 
| the muscles of their arrrs bulging at the strain. 
| Sometimes, when the machine demanded the 
attention of one, the other with supreme de- 
termination swung the crate by herself, so as 
to prevent a halt in the work. There was, of 
course, a man—a sort of Ladies’ Aid Society 
| of one—who was supposed to lend a hand on 
| the heaviest work, but more often than not 
| he was engaged with some balky bit of ma- 
| chinery, and the girls—not wisely, perhaps— 
got along without him. 
| e “Spunk,” though not elegant, is, I think, 
| the word most descriptive of their attitude. 
| The story of the recruit who on his first long- 
| distance march kept going until he dropped to 
| the road in a dead faint recurred to me again 
and again as I saw some little, feminine thing 
| bite her lip and square her shoulders to a task 
| which before this war she would not have at- 
tempted to accomplish. The machine work 
is heavy work, too heavy for women, I be- 
| lieve—the frightful necessity of a frightful war 
| —but no one complained. Whenever any one 
| grew tired, whenever the spirits sagged visibly, 
| the phrase, “Think of the boys over there,” 
was sure to ring out from some quarter. 
AS I looked at these girls, unconscious of 
their bravery, I could not help wondering 
about the after-the-war adjustments. Many 
of them were married, like Norah Casey, with 
husbands in the trenches. Will they take off 
their bloomers and put on their aprons and 
dust-caps when it is all over? Having tasted 
freely at the fount of economic independence, 
will they be content to put out their palms 
and say, “ John, I’d like to have a dollar and a 
quarter for a pair of silk stockings?” And 








what will happen if John thinks silk stockings 
an unwarranted extravagance? 

I believe we shall be in for a tremendous 
renaissance of domesticity after the war. The 
pressure of necessity has forced out into the 
industrial world many a home woman who, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, will willingly 
take her place at the hearthstone again when 
the pressure is removed. The nest-building 
instinct surges strong within the majority of 
women. I do not believe any amount of evolu- 
tion or revolution will take it out of them. 
The big thing that the war has done for women 
has been to give them an opportunity to prove 
themselves. Never again will it be said that 
woman can not do man’s work. Most of the 
women I have met who are doing men’s work 
are a little contemptuous about its long- 
vaunted difficulties. They can do it, but do 
they want to? ‘That, like many other war 
problems, will only be solved after the peace 
treaties are signed and Johnny comes march- 
ing home. 

Some of the girls are immoral—you can not 
gloss it over with doubts, they are too frank 
about it themselves. Like Julia, they have 





their “friends,” and it is another arresting 
| commentary on the change the war has wrought 

in woman’s status that the officials, as long as 
| the Magdalenes performed their work as capa- 
| bly as their more strait-laced sisters, treated 


them exactly as men are treated. No é 
were asked. Even more startling and Temari 
able, it seemed to me, was the fact that ty 
strait-laced ones did not draw their skirts 
aside. Disapproval was expressed jn Som 
cases, but there was no ostracism. 

“She’s a fool,” a nun-faced girl sai 
doning the joy-riding propensities of the littl 
rake who roomed with her, “but her hone 
training ain’t been much.” ‘ 

Shades of our Mid-Victorian petticoat 
thought I. Shades of Hester Prynne! Coy 
it have been so short a time ago that they 
pinned the scarlet badge of shame on you? 

Night work for women, I suppose, must ly 
put up with, but aside from the moral reagogs 
that social workers advance against it, Ih. 
lieve any one who watched it in operation 
would be against it on purely hygienic groung 
Some of the girls in the munitions planttolj 
me that they had lost from eight to ten pounds 
during a week of it. One of these had begn, 
waitress for five years and knew what han 
work meant. Mercifully the shifts rotate, » 
that in three weeks a girl works consecutively 
from eight in the morning until four in the 
afternoon, from four until midnight, and from 
midnight until eight in the morning. The 
name that the workers have given the last, 
the “graveyard” shift, indicates what they 
think of it. It is in very truth a nightmare 
As the chill dawn comes creeping into the win. 
dows, the girls, wan and pale, sag pathetically, 
Many can scarcely keep their heavy eyelids 
open. To sleep in the daytime even unde 
favorable circumstances is not easy, because 
it is not natural. But the circumstances in 
most industrial plants are not favorable. 
Barracks have been hastily constructed; every 
sound is audible. Shifts change noisily, and 
the girls who are not at work have no other 
home but this. Their irrepressible spirits ar 
too much for the distracted matron. She can 
not keep them quiet, and the day sleepers tos 
miserably from side to side in their narrow 
bunks, wide-eyed and helpless. A sympathetic 
foreman, when he sees a girl on the graveyard 
shift drooping pitiably at her work, sends her 
down to her bunk—and then docks her for 
the time missed, for this is business, and ifa 
girl elects to do a man’s work and receive a 
man’s pay—almost, if not quite—she must 
expect to be accorded a man’s treatment. But 
the efficiency of even the men on this shift,I 
have been told, is noticeably decreased. 


N England, according to reports, the women 

do receive equal pay, but the Labor people, 
looking upon their employment merely asa 
dire war necessity and fearing the after-the- 
war adjustment, have stipulated that the 
munitions jobs must be given back to the men 
when peace is declared. This despite the fact 
that employers have testified that the women’s 
work is entirely satisfactory! In America, thus 
far, no such arbitrary ruling has been made 

But there! I have left myself up in th 
shack on my first night, and midnight has 
arrived. The foreman calls time. Heavy- 
eyed girls, their faces showing lines of weall- 
ness that were not visible eight hours ago, Tush 
for sweaters and coats and, linking arms wit 
their pals, trudge valiantly down the mountain 
road. Almost to a girl they are grimly silent. 
What a contrast to the gay, light-hearted bat 
talion they were in the afternoon! : 

Margaret, who has a bunk in the room with 
me, takes my arm without a word, and together 
we follow the crowd. Never was she as 
as this from measuring ribbons. Our 
ache; we are powder-grimed and expect neve 
to get our hands, irreparably roughened by on 
night’s work, back into condition again. +° 
be honest, we are “all in.” 3 

“T suppose the first night is the worst, 
Margaret says doggedly and then relapss 
into silence. Z 

The up-coming shift passes us. Under the 
arc lights which illumine Shrapnel Avenue # 
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BNE HARRY’ gym 


Give your family a treat 


by introducing them to this ap- 
petizing, nourishing and healthful 


flaked rye cereal. 


The easier-to-cook breakfast porridge. Just 
as tasty, nutritious and health-building in 
bread, muffins, cookies, puddings, 
etc. Recipes on every package. 


If you want griddle cakes that melt in your 
mouth, buy a package today and try this 
recipe tomorrow morning: 


One cup Cream of Rye breakfast 
porridge, one cup sweet milk, two 
eggs well beaten, teaspoon sugar, 
pinch salt, one teaspoonful baking 
powder and enough wheat flour to 
make a thin batter. 


At most leading grocers. If yours 
doesn’t have it, send us his name. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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“Chow-wagon”’ of an 
engineers’ regiment, U. §. Army 
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American troops are the best fed 
soldiers in the world. Their food is 
the best that can be bought. A great 
part of the cooking is done by expert 
chefs trained in hotels, restaurants 
and clubs. 

These chefs know that by skilful 
seasoning they can make the plain 
inexpensive meats, vegetables and 
desserts of the army rations into real 
delicacies. They know that good 
spices are indispensable—the simplest 
and surest way to make men look 
forward to their meals with zest. 


In years of professional experience 
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Colburn ACK PEPPES 
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CINNAMON 
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Nutmeg? 
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The Best Fed Soldiers in the World 


these chefs have learned to rely upon 


Colburn’s A Red Label Spices. 


For the same reason you find 
Colburn’s Spices in the kitchens of 
housewives who are noted for their 
* unusual cooking.” 


Colburn’s Spices are carefully se- 
lected and scientifically milled. They 
are packed in handy sifting and pour- 
ing top canisters—easy to open and 
easy to use. 


The A. Colburn Company 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Established 1857 


‘Golburn’s Spices 


Red Label Brand 


For sixty years the supreme seasoning 
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infrequent intervals yellow-faced men go by, 
staring at us like leering Orientals. 
“Buck up, girls,” one of them calls in friendly 
tone, “it'll all come right in the morning.” 
We try to talk about the TNT workers who 
are constantly subjected to the danger of 
wder poisoning, which often results in death, 
but we are too tired. The Commissary is open, 
and like a welcoming beacon its light shines 
forth. Some of the workers stop for a soothing 
cup of tea or chocolate, but others, like Mar- 
et and me, are too far gone. Wearily we 
crawl into our bunks, sodden from fatigue. 















TEN hours later Dorice shook us out of sleep. 
Standing in the middle of our room, brilliant 
in the late morning sunshine, she declaimed 
her intention of instant flight. Arms akimbo, 
in best front-row manner, Dorice announced 
that she had had enough. Moreover, Lily and 
Julia had had enough. Together they were 
about to repair to the quartermaster’s to col- 
lect what was due them for the night’s work. 
| “This here ain’t work,”’ Dorice was saying as 

Margaret and I sat up sleepily in our bunks. 
“This is slavery,’ the burlesque queen con- 
tinued. “I’ve been talking to some of the 
girs, 1 have. They say it costs you ten dol- 
lars a week to liye down here, and by the time 
the company gets finished docking you for 
things, you ain’t got nothing left. From what 
Thear they’d steal the eye out of your head-if 
you didn’t keep it winking. You can do as 
you like, but Julia and Lily and me, we're 
beating it.” 

No, Dorice wasn’t pro-German. She was 
just anti-work and anti-patriotism. A con- 
scientious objector to hard labor—even when 
her country needed her. Moreover, she had 
been listening to the Bolshevists that exist in 
every plant, disorganizers by nature, thought- 
less but natural grumblers, who drip the poison 
of disgruntlement into the ears of the newcom- 
ets before they have given the work a fair trial. 

Looking at Dorice and her companions, I 
realized that if the congressional agitation 
over the munitions output was justified, it was 
the Dorices of life—and the Lilys and Julias 
whom they influence—who fundamentally are 
to blame. These floaters, Dorice with her 
flaccid pink cheeks, soft from indulgence, the 
hectic Lily who had jumped from one job at 
which she was well trained to another about 
which she knew nothing, just because she 
wanted a change, Julia who went where her par- 
ticular “friend” of the moment happened to 
be, these and their ilk, are the ones basically at 
fault for the bad half-hours the Ordnance De- 
partment has to spend in an endeavor to main- 
tain top-notch production with an element of 
labor that shifts as the sands of the sea. 

“Good riddance,” Margaret said contemp- 
tuously, as Dorice and her new-found friends 
departed, and as I looked at the set of her de- 
termined little mouth, I knew that she was 
going to stick, and, though I had missed out 
on the Lady Vere de Veres, I had found what 
Thad come seeking for—the stuff that counts 
in War time, the stuff that in the trenches and 
in the factories, despite all obstacles, will win 
the war for us. 

Presently Mrs. Casey, a little pale but as 
buoyant as when she ‘started out, dropped in 
and sat on the bunk to chat with us. 

‘Do you think you can hold out?’”” [asked her. 

‘As long as the boys in the trenches can,” 
came her quick reply. Who will dare say that 
there Is any sex to one hundred percent pa- 
tnotism? 

There were black moments, of course, even 
for the patriots. New girls arrived daily, but 
ra new barracks were slow in building. The 

0 dormitories set aside for the women be- 
came hopelessly inadequate, and the little 
ra Was intolerably crowded. Prices 
‘ap : There was much grumbling because 
with an eight-hour day at thirty-two cents an 
oro not much money could be saved, yet 

en the Liberty Loan subscriptions were 
























































Holding the Real First Line 


solicited, the girls made a remarkable showing. 
They managed to save for that when they 
could save for nothing else. 

As the summer wore on, however, the black 
moments became fewer and fewer. The new 
barracks, three of them accommodating more 
than a hundred girls each, were completed. 
They had showers and bathtubs and screened 
porches, and the workers who had served long- 
est and best were transferred to them. A hos- 
pital was erected, with two doctors and two 
nurses in attendance, and a spacious club-house 
with a large moving picture theater in one 
wing was in process of construction. 

Slowly but surely the company was grap- 
pling with and combating the great problems 
incidental to the wholesale employment of un- 
trained women as munitions workers. Slowly 
but surely the rowdies; the rakes, the incom- 
petents were being: weeded ‘out. It was said 
that a social worker was to make her appear+ 
ance very shortly. It seemed to-me that the 
greatest need for her had passed. ‘The whole 
morale of the force had lifted since those try- 
ing early days. -Walking up Shrapnel Avenue 
now you could pass earnest women and girls 
representing a bewildering variety of. profes- 
sions and trades—munitions makers who had 
been foreladies in shirtwaist and garment fac- 
tories, undergraduate. nurses, waitresses, ste- 
nographers, clerks, ‘cloak and suit models, and 
at least one fashion-artist, and one actress, and 
one girl who was related to one of the “big 
bosses”? and did not have to work. 

If you had asked them why they were here, 


the variety of answers would have been equally | 


bewildering. Some had been thrown out of 


work by the war; others were at it because | 


they wanted to get away from the hot city in 


the summer-time and the work was “‘thrill- | 
ing”; and others—the wives and mothers of | 
boys in the service, chiefly—were impelled by | 


the desire to help in the war plus the necessity 
for making ends meet. 

The closing of a big department store in 
New York was responsible for the appearance 
of a whole contingent of saleswomen. Many 
English and a few Scotch girls enlisted in the 
work. Some of them, visitors to this country 
and unable to get back to their own during 
the war, took this means of becoming a part 
of the great crusade in the interest of civiliza- 
tion. 
previous experience in shell-making was also 
entered. 


‘THE place hummed with cosmopolitanism; 

the foremen were frankly delighted. Accord- 
ing to one of them, the women were reaching a 
standard in the work that had not been touched 
before the war. 

“The New York girls, particularly,” he said, 
“are far superior to the village girls we were de- 
pendent upon before the war. 
know what work means, and they don’t seem 
to be doing it just for the money either.” 

Mrs. Casey was one of the first to suffer a 
rrishap. Two of her fingers were injured when 
she conscientiously scraped a tiny piece of 
brass out of a French primer with a hairpin! 

“But I thought you could do anything with 
a hairpin,” she moaned when they took her 
to the hospital. 

Plucky little war-bride! She will have to 
leave the munitions shortly, for she is carrying 


a precious burden that will soon cry out for | 


life. But in the meantime she does her eight 
hours daily. 

That is the new spirit of the girl behind the 
boy behind the gun. From many of the win- 
dows in the barracks hang service flags. As I 
looked at them, the proud display of women 
whose men are at the front, I could not help 
wondering why Uncle Sam does not devise a 
similar insignia for the munitions girls. What 
mother could fail to be as proud of a daughter 
in the tracer bullet, the French fuse, the TNT 
shack, as of a son in the trench, the airplane, 
the submarine? 
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The newcomers | 
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You can 
1 do it too. 
Perfection in can cutting is at- 


tained by-using the Nuform can 
’ cutter. 


It cuts the can on the side re- 
moving the entire top allowing 
food to come out whole and 
inviting. Conserves food by 
completely emptying can. 
Made of 80% carbon cut- 
a) lery steel and in finish and 
: quality equal to a surgical 
Nuform instrument, yet. perfectly 
safe for a child to handle; 
Endorsed by every household 
efficiency expert. 
Sold at all hardware and 
house furnishing stores. If 
you ‘are unable to find one 
send us 35c and one will be 
mailed direct. 


Lo Vis Company, Inc. 
ok Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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now also manufactured 

Faust Coffee IN INSTANT FORM 

OR the most delicious cup of coffee or 

— Faust Instant Coffee or Te~ in a cup 

add hot waterand serve. Madeina second 

—no waste—no grounds or leaves—no boiling or 

cooking—no pots to clean. What's more, Faust 

Instant Tea and Coffee contain no acids and are 

easily digested. Try them. Sz2nd dealer's name 

and 30c. (foreign 40c.) for coffee or tea. Dealers 

supplied direct or by any job 
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“The Rasient 
Shoes on Earth” 


Attractive, stylish, all-leather shoes 
distinguished by careful workman- 
ship and providing extra comfort 
at no extra cest. Such are 


Leok for This Mark on the Sate 
Women + Shame 


The Original and Genuine 
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J.PSMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE C0. 


Makers of Meris Shoes Makers of Womens Shoes 


Chicago Buffalo 


This famous cushion inner 
sole absorbs the jolts and 
jars sustained by walking in 
ordinary shoes. From the 
first day you wear Dr. A. 
Reed Shoes, it’s just like 
walking on velvet, for 
they need no 
“breaking in.” 


If there is no dealer 
m your city, write us. 


happy, growing baby 

if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


\re exceptionally soft, smooth and 

non-irritating flannels (65c to $2.00 a 

j yard) and are sold only by us.*‘Non 

f / Nettle” stamped every half yard on 
f selvage except silk warns, 

Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antisep- 
tic Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete 

> of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, erc. 
\lso illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of White Em- 
broidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up), Separate 
Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary erticles for expectant mothers and the baby, and valu- 
able information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will 
add a complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns 
for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought separately. 
Write at Once or Save this Advertisement 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Established in 1885 Known around the globe 


is worth 
money to us. 
Write today. 
Good House- 
keeping, 119 
West 40th 
Street, New 
York City. 
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| but I want it said again. 


| Assistant 


Uncle Sam Talks Through Good- 
Housekeeping 


(Continued from page 54) 


| from their sons “‘Over There” I have a message 
all our own, an intimate little word to encourage 
us and to cheer us on. 

And that you may know I give you my 
message about the soldiers in a light-hearted 
way instead of a doleful way only because I too 

| share in your anxiety, share and share alike, 
1 want to tell you first that my brother, my 
| youngest brother, volunteered in the Navy 
| when war was declared. I know how it is 
not to get letters when you expect them. I 
know how it is when boats are overdue. I 
| know how. it is not to know, for while I am 
| writing this my brother is in a foreign port, 
perhaps, on the ocean, perhaps, or perhaps he 
| is even what I dare not think. All I know is 
| that he wears on his arm insignia to show he 
has been through the war zone ten times, and 
that his ship is—well, not where we thought 
| it would be now. And so my message to you 
is not light-hearted because I do not under- 
stand, but because I do understand. 


To Mothers 
When [I said to the Chief Military Censor, 
“What message have you for the Goop 


| HOUSEKEEPING mothers?” he said: 


‘My message has beeh said over and over, 
It is: Mother, write 
| your boy cheerful letters. Do not try to tell 
him big news; he has the papers for big news. 
Tell him little news, news about every-day 
happenings at home, happenings that only 
you could tell him—make him feel that his 
home is still there waiting for him. Above all, 
do not write him disturbing news; it may 
reach him right at the worst moment, when 
he needs all his strength for something else.” 

But the message that most touched my heart 
comes to you from Mr. Otto Praeger, Second 
Postmaster-General, under whose 
jurisdiction is the Department of Foreign 
Mails of the Post-Office Department. Mr. 


1 | Praeger is from Texas, and so am I, and some 


way I seemed to feel he knew about the same 
kind of mothers I knew about, and that to- 
gether we would know what to say to them. 

With a boyish, gleeful twinkle in his eye, 
he said: “Tell those mothers not to worry 
when they don’t get their letters on time. Tell 
them to remember that son John is the same 
boy on the soil of France he was when she used 
to spank him for overstaying his time at the 
‘old swimmin’ hole.’ 

‘And then tell each mother, if she does not 
hear from him reasonably often, to write to 
him and tell him she will report her failure 
to hear from him to the War Department, 
and that the whole thing will sift down to 
a personal investigation by his commanding 
officer as to why she received no letter.” 

Here is what happened to one care-free 
youngster who, with the best intentions in the 
world, used them to pave a rough path for 
himself. The Post Office Department received 
a grave letter from Senator A. and others— 
many others—who spoke for Mr. B. out west, 
who did not hear from his son in France. 
Here is a letter about it all, from the files of the 
Post Office Department. 


United States Army Postal Service 
Office of thePostal Agent 
Paris, France, , 1918. 


Your attention is invited to the complaints that 
have been made by Mr. B., through Senator A and 





others, regarding the nonreceipt of mail from his son. 
Upon taking this up with the Commanding Officer of 
Battery he has investigated the matter, and 
Mr. B’s son has admitted his neglect in writing to his 
father. 

As a consequence the Commanding Officer has 
disciplined young B. and is now requiring him to 
write two letters per day. 





So you see what discipline may be meted 
out, even though you yourself are too far away 
to administer the hair-brush in person. 


And so, if mistakes are made by the Goya 
ment, forgive them; if the mistake is on 4 
boy’s part, pray for him. And 
that the Government itself is not a 
of some sort, after all, but a big collect 
boys grown up—to be proud of, to be te 
for, and to be aided to its full developmes 


e 


Tents Bulging with Letters 7 

And the Second Assistant Posty 
General wants to remind you, too, that ins 
of thinking your boy is sick, or wounded 
dead, when you do not hear from him on¢ 
you must make allowances for the ame 
mail to be censored, sorted, and 
and the amount of time and labor this @ 
Delays can hardly be'avoided sometimes, © 
have a big army abroad, the Military dos 
the censoring, and the Military has a Id 
do besides censoring, has it not? Condif 
are such, as you can well understand, th 
mail can not always be censored on sche 
time. Often there are whole tents 
mail, bulging with letters that are a 
military censorship before being dispatel 
When I read over interminable report 
report mentioning “six car-loads of lette 
“two car-loads,” ‘‘ten thousand boxes,” 
million pounds of parcels,” I realized th 
must not think the bottom has dropped 
of everything if we do not hear promptly, ~ 

And here is another little trick on the pa 
of our younger boys that may have mystifis 
you, asit has others. Some enterprising yout 
have thought they could dispose of the fi 
back home in a new way—by writing 
letters, a month’s supply, all at once 
one September 1, another September 7, anol 
September 14, and so on, give them all to} 
mail orderly together, and have the 
business off hands for a month ahead. But 
Mother thought the mail service had 
amuck, complained to Mr. Praeger, and fa 
with a formal investigation was begun,’ 
son’s artful little ruse was discovered. 
purely American ingenuity, is it not? 


The Blue Envelop 


And I must tell you about the “blue 
velop.” In the official pamphlets the 
envelop provisions sound very dry and for 
but the real story is delicious. Often theres 
several boys from the same town in one @ 
pany. The lieutenant of the company, 
usually the censor, and all letters to the 
back home are, or were, read by this lieutem 
It seems it happened that several fellows im 
company—often including the censoring & 
tenant—were devoted to the same 
belle of the town. Complaints, quarrels, @ 
tentions, and jealousies naturally arose ¢ 
the lieutenant’s being in a position to 
all the other fellows’ protestations of affedt 
to the mutually adored one. And here, t 
story runs, originated the blue envelop. | 

‘Each boy is allowed one blue envelop 
week, doled out by the Commanding Of 
and any letter he puts in the blue env 
leaves his company immune from prying @ 
and is censored by a censor far away. 

Not long ago, a certain public man receiMs 
a hurry-up letter from his son in 
saying, “Dear Dad: Please send me a 
package of blue envelops immediately.” # 
it didn’t work. Dad tried loyally, but it 7a 
a particular sort of blue envelop, and just am} 
old blue envelop would not do. So when you 
receive a particular sort of blue envelop 
France, your heart has a a by’ i 

rou will know it is a “particular” letter. 

f And here is the ok joke of the Post Office 
Department, passed on to me by the 
Chief Postal Censor. He loves to have yout 
“And who censors the censor’s love le *s 


so he can answer, “Nobody writes him any 
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